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INDEX. 


THE ELEPHANT. 


Irs Fosst. Remarns.—To be found all 


over the frozen North, its ancient feeding- 
ground, 16; a perfect animal found imbed- 
ded in ice, 17; numerous remains in En- 
gland and the United States, Germany 
the great field of discovery, 18. 


Irs Srrucrure.—Erroneous belief respect- 


ing the leg-joints, 19; dislike of the re- 
cumbent position, instancé of one re- 
maining on his feet after death, manner 
of kneeling, mode of descending steep 
declivities, 20; the proboscis, its structure 
and uses, a disabled proboscis, when blind 
guided by its sense of touch, 21; the organ 
of smell, 23; how a calf imbibes nourish- 
ment, 22; the tusks, French name for 
these, 23. 


Irs Haprrat. — Immense herds in Africa, 


apparent scarcity of food for such num- 
bers, but succulent nature and rapid re- 
production of wild versus domestic food, 
night the feeding-time, 24; Ceylon better 
grazing-ground than Africa, instance of 
delicate feeding, acute sense of proximate 
danger, getting over the ground, times for 
drinking, singular note of alarm, 25; how 
and why it is made, quiet movements of 
the huge animals, the rush and roar when 
frightened or enraged, subsequent quie- 
tude, all other animals give him place, 
desertion of water-courses at*his approach, 
Andersson’s description of such a scene, 
26; disinclination of elephants to fences, 
rogues excepted, 27; the reputed age at- 
tained doubtful, duration probably the 
same as that of man, skeletons or car- 
casses of the defunct from natural causes 
not found in Ceylon, but met with in Af- 
rica, the presumed cause for this, retire 
to die in solitude, 28; family likeness in 
herds, when alarmed, each herd follows 
its own leaders, ‘‘ caste” scrupulously ob- 
served, treatment of outcasts, who gen- 
erally become ‘‘ rogues,” evil propensities 
of the ‘‘ rogue,” hostility to mankind and 


his brethren, reciprocity of feeling, 30; 
trapping rogues with other elephants, 
their conduct then, 29; the leaders not 
necessarily the finest of the family, 30. 


How tue EverHanr 1s TRAPPED AND 


Tamep.—Antiquity of the ivory trade, 
Rome draws her supplies from Africa un- 
til exhausted, 31; cruelty to animals, 
number of elephants and other fers sup- 
plied to Roman amphitheatres, cruel use 
to which they were put, 33; what Bishop 
Heber saw at Jyepoor, in Central Hin- 
dostan, Bernier’s account of an elephant- 
fight in Ava, the excitement and the risk, 
34; recuperation of the ivory trade in 
Africa, flesh of elephants as an article of 
food, difference of ‘opinions thereon, 35; 
the elephant in captivity, former luxu- 
rious existence, the white elephant, Tach- 
ard’s account, white a doubtful color, the 
King of Ava’s elephants and his title, 36; 
their strength now utilized, 37 ; traps, de- 
scription of those used in Ceylon, 39; Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s description of an ele- 
phant-hunt, number of natives employed, 
time occupied, 40; how the elephants are 
frightened and driven into the corral, 
frantic efforts to escape, 41; decoy fe 
males employed, how Siribeddi, the fa- 
mous decoy, sets to work, 42; the despair 
and desperate struggles of the fettered 
captives, refuse food, 43; how they are 
watched at night, a Cingalese holiday, 
the captives tickled by music, 44; rubbed 
down while taught obedience by the points 
of a hendoo, treated to a bath, legs gen- 
erally wounded, in three months made a 
useful servant, Panickeas, or professional 
elephant catchers, 45; Major Skinner’s 
encounter with a large herd, the cunning 
of a Panickea relieves him, 46; the way 
in which Panickeas secure their game, 
spoils of the chase at Manaar, 47. 


Tue ELepHant AS Usep In War.—Alex- 


ander the Great and his e ts, their 
dispersion and probable fate, Lord Ellen- 
borough’s modern experiment, 48 ; ‘‘ Colo- 


TE es, 


ll. 
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nel Jack,” his discipline and death, what 
became of the elephant battery, 49. 


How HE IS HUNTED FOR HIS [vory.—Ef- 


fects of the invention of gunpowder on the 
elephant’s existence, 52; ancient mode of 
hunting, present native methods, spearing 
and hamstringing, instance of maternal 
care, 54; the bullet more merciful than 
sword or spear, Gordon Cumming’s no- 
tions of ‘Sport and Humanity,” 55; af- 
fecting account of one,of his ‘‘experi- 
ments,” where to plant a bullet, difference 
of opinions, elephant-shooting not a dan- 
gerous sport in Ceylon, 56; the African 
elephant larger than any other, its enor- 
mous ears, 56; some marvellous escapes 
from the long-bow, Lieut. Moodie’s ad- 
venture, 57; serious results, female suc- 
coring male friend, 58; Andersson’s ter- 
rible predicament at Kobis, 59; another 
of Andersson’s experiences, 61; Old She- 
karry’s adventure in Southern India, 63; 
Baldwin and his horse among a herd, 65. 


SAGACITY OF THE ELEPHANT.—The cruel 


tailor and the elephant’s revenge, how an 
old elephant recovered a shilling, 49; an 
elephant plans his own release from a pit, 
sagacious endurance under a tiger’s claws, 
50; how the tiger was served, what a 
youthful shekarry thought of an English- 
man who would not attack a tiger with- 
out the assistance of an elephant, 51. 


THE LION. 


STRUCTURE OF THE Lion.—Intelligence of 


carnivorous animals contrasted with that 
of the herbivorous, 69; wonderful strength 
of the lion, 69; shape and use ofthe paws, 
the tongue and its want of discriminating 
taste, 70; teeth, eyes, and voice of the 
lion, 71; diversity of opinion as to the 
lion’s roar, 72. 


HaAsirat or THE Lion.—Its generosity at 


least equal to that of man, a faithful hus- 
band and affectionate parent, coupled to 
a vixen, mortality of female young, the 
reason for it, every year /eap-year for the 
lioness, a leonine courtship, 73; a battle 
royal for a fickle mate, 74; nocturnal hab- 
its of the lion, Livingstone’s contemptuous 
description of, the lion’s family, the lion- 
ess’s care for her young, 75; how they are 
educated, their youthful strength, the age 
of maturity and decay, 76; the sad end 
of aged animals, lions not gregarious, how 
they attack their prey, their discrimina- 
tion of joints, 78. 


How rue Lion 1s Heuntrep.—Science ver- 


sus sayage cunning, the perilous nature 


of lion-hunting, Andersson’s first expe- 
rience, 79; two more lessons, 83; Alge- ~ 
rine lions, their variety and their depre- 
dations, 84; the Arab lion-trap, Jules 
Gerard lays down the law for the ‘‘ soli- 
tary hunter,” 85; the mode of hunting 
among the Arabs, acute sense of hearing 
possessed by the lion, how Arabs outwit 
him, 86; an Arab hunt and its accom- 
paniments, 87; havoc one lion can com- 
mit, fonder of blood than of flesh, a vora- 
cious despoiler of herds, Gerard to the res- 
cue, he finds the lion, night encounter, 
the result 88-90; Gordon Cumming’s ad- 
venture with a lion, 91; another fatal en- 
counter, 92; Livingstone’s narrow es- 
cape, 93; two more escapes by Captain 
Mundy and Dr. Livingstone, 96. 


THE PUMA, 


Its numerous aliases, where found, physical 


description, 101 ; scene of its hunting ex-, 
ploits, its vampire nature, havoc in a 
sheepfold, diverse opinions as to its char- 
acter, Josh, Springett’s puma-hunt, 102; 
puma’s disinclination to encounter man, 
Sir Francis Head’s testimony, 105; a 
marvellous legend, Maldonata of Para- 
guay and her puma friend, 106; attempt 
of an Arkansas hunter to capture a puma 
alive, 108; the result, 110, 


THE GORILLA. 


Is man a descendant of the ape, 111; opin- 


ions of Dr. Owen and Du Chaillu, the 
height of a gorilla, its color and hair, 
thickness of the hide, 112; general ap- 
pearance, manner of moving, 115 ; a goril- 
la skeleton, faint resemblance to the hu- 
man form, 114; cranial capacity, its limit- 
ed powers of intelligence, general igno- 
rance regarding gorillas, 115; what Du 
Chaillu says they do not do and what they 
do, their food, how they crack nuts, 116 ; 
where they five, care for their young, not 
polygamists, not averse to a fight, partic- 
ularly with a black man, Du Chaillu’s ac- 
count of their preparations for an encoun- 
ter, the walk and run, 117; unamiability 
of young gorillas, their strength, Du 
Chaillu secures a baby, 118; its size and 
appearance, 119; it is caged, but escapes, 
difficulty in recapturing, it roars and fights 
manfully, is again caged, and low diet 
tried, with but partial success, 120; an- 
other attempt at escape, is chained up 
and dies, another young one is caught, 
but dies on the third day, 121. 


How tHE GoriLLA 18 Huntep.—Difficul- 


INDEX. . jii 


ties of gorilla-hunting, kill or be killed, 
no second shot, 122; natives frequently 
killed or severely maimed, gorillas killed 
as easily as are men, natives fond of the 
meat, esteerned value of the brain, honor 
to the brave, 123; Du Chaillu’s love of 
science as well as sport, interesting ac- 
count of his first gorilla-hunt, found in 
thick jungle, shows no sign of fear, for- 
midable size and appearance, 124; roars, 
and is killed, inability of the gorilla to 
support himself on his hind legs, the busi- 
ness-like record of Du Chaillu’s gorilla- 
hunts, apparently not so terrible a busi- 
ness after all, a very severe test, howev- 
er, of man’s courage, description of a fatal 
hunt, 126. 


Tuer NSsHIEGO-MBOUVE.—Differs from the 


gorilla, 128; where and how it builds the 
nest, a neat dwelling, nshiego not grega- 
rious, ancient hermits, male and female 
eat together, but occupy separate apart- 
ments, Du Chaillu’s description of this 
ape, 130; he captures a baby, astonish- 
ment at its whte face, the mother killed, 
the young one’s grief, 131; tricks of young 
Tommy Nshiego, takes to the bottle, and 
becomes debauched, 133 ; his sickness and 
death, 134. 


THE RHINOCEROS. 


Its position in the animal world as regards 
size and beauty, varieties of, 135; effects 
of a fatal shot, erroneous notions concern- 
ing the hide, native mode of curing, sharp 
knives, difference in habits and color of 
the various species, 136; description of 
one of the largest, the eyes and ears, what 
Andersson says about their sense of smell, 
wonderfully rapid movements, the horns, 
137; curious superstition regarding the 
horn, scientific explanation, feats of 
strength performed with it, rhinoceros 
horn compared with ivory, 138; rhinoc- 
eros horn a detector of poison, its uses, 
size and appearance of rhinoceros at birth, 
139 ; reciprocity of affection, will fight for 
its parents, marked by bites of wild dogs, 
rhinoceros not great feeders, average quan- 
tity of food for the black species, large 
supply of water requisite, 140; how this 
is taken advantage of by the hunters, dif- 
ference of diet of the species, 141; the 
heavier eater does not fatten, young rhi- 
noceros not mean meat, the black species 
fear nothing, instance of ferocity, lions and 
even elephants give them a wide berth, 
142; fights between elephants and rhinoc- 
eroses, Andersson’s account of a domestic 


fight and its results, 143; the best friend of - 
the rhinoceros, how it acts the part of 
guardian, one slain in order to secure the 
prize, dissatisfaction at the result, rhinoc- 
eroses generally shun man, a sad instance 
to the contrary, 144; Mr. Oswell’s expe- 
riences, 145; differences between the In- 
dian and the African rhinoceros, Bishop 
Heber’s opinion, 146; an Indian rhinoceros 
in England, meets with an accident, sup- 
posed cause, fatal result, prefers shady re- 
treats, indolent habits, age attained, Jav- 
anese rhinoceros, 147. 


How tue Rurwoceros 1s Huntep.—Why 


, the Bechuanas prefer a bow and poisoned 
arrows, their inefficacy, the kind of bullet 
to be used; impervious nature of the 
head, small brain, 148; Andersson’s thrill- 
ing experiences, 149; he takes an unex- 
pected ride on a wounded animal, Mr. 
Galton’s story of a black rhinoceros, 152 , 
Wm. C. Baldwin’s successful hunts, 153; 
the rhinoceros of Sumatra, 154. 


THE TIGER. 


Similarity in structure of all the cat tribe, 


disposition of the tiger, 145 ; its handsome 
appearance and size, difficulty of discern- 
ing the brute in its favorite resorts, the 
faculty of reducing its apparent size, its 
enormous strength, able to carry off a full- 
grown buffalo, instance of, 156; where 
found, confined to Asia, usual number of 
progeny at a birth, size of a new-born 
cub, average duration of life, affection of 
the tigress for her young denied by some 
writers, inquisitiveness of young tigers, 
evidence in defense of maternal affection, 
hunting tactics of the tiger, 157; tigers 
and men contrasted in one particular, 158 ; 
an instance of extreme devotion to their 
young, a Hindoo proverb, 159; the au- 
dacity and devotion of a tigress saves her 
own life, the buffalo not afraid of a tiger, 
“united they stand,” oxen more timid, 
often become prey to the tiger, how a vic- 
tim is treated, 160; what becomes of the 
scraps, 161; tigers are good swimmers, a 
boat captured by one, scattering of the 
sailors, favorite haunts, the fatal spring, 
shame at missing the mark, climbs on 
roofs of huts, sometimes makes a false 
move, the result, 162. 


How tue TIGER 1s TRAPPED AND Hount- 


ED.—Various modes adopted by the herds- 
men to trap the tiger, the bamboo plat- 
form, how it is constructed and used, 163; 
how tigers are sometimes poisoned, 164 ; 
terrible story of a thirst-maddened tiger 
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and an alligator, 165; native tiger-traps, 
the spring-bow, and. how it is worked, the 
cage, 166; the mouse-trap, bird-liming 
tigers in Oude, 167 ; the gara, or live bait, 
some sects will not ‘‘inform” against ti- 
gers, the cairn of a ‘‘man-eater” killed 
by ‘‘Old Shekarry” after he had eaten 
forty ‘persons, story of the death, 169; ad- 
venture of Lieut. Rice, 171; wonderful es- 
cape of Mr. Elliott, 172; another adven- 
ture of Lieut. Rice, look out for the sec- 
ond, 174; a sportsman robbed of his game 
by a tiger, 175; a ship-captain in want of 
pea-fowl disturbs an amiable family, ti- 
ger’s tenacity of life, Lieut. Rice’s expe- 
rience, 175; tiger-hunting on foot, how 
Europeans arrange it, 176; jealousy of 
Indian chiefs, how they manage their 
hunts, 177; tiger preserves, tiger versus 
buffalo in Java, 178. 
/ 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


Identical with the behemoth of Scripture, 
anciently an inhabitant of Europe and 
Asia, 179; where it is now found, a shy 
animal, the beauty of its present haunts, 
Livingstone’s account, Cumming meets 
with a large colony, 180; terror to farm- 
ers, cautious proceedings before going 
ashore, Du Chaillu’s opinion of the use of 
the tusks, 181; Broderip’s remarks on its 
amphibious character, a traveller’s opin- 
ion of its disposition, the strength of the 
jaw, 182; dimensions of the hippopota- 
mus, 183; the ugly mouth, remarkable 
teeth, wonderful capacity of a youthful 
stomach, position and shape of the nos- 
trils, the eyes, Broderip’s remarks con- 
cerning them, the voice, 184; stupidity 
denied, cunning avoidance of traps, what 
Dr. Andrew Smith says about their sa- 
gacity, 185. 


How ir is TrapPpeD AND Huenrep.— 


Strength and courage of wild animals as 
compared with resources of reason, 186; 
hippopotami overmatched with the sav- 
age, how the latter subdues the former, 
the harpoon, how it is made, 187; the 
‘reed raft,” its disadvantages, how used, 
188 ; hunting with a raft, 189; another 
artifice of the Bayeye, 190; the javelin 
‘“‘ downfall,” 191; the rifle divests hippo- 
potami-hunting of all danger, exploit of a 
celebrated hunter, 192; one of Gordon 
Cumming’s marvellous adventures, 193 ; 
Du Chaillu’s testimony as to the num- 
bers of hippopotami, Baldwin’s adventure, 
195. 
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THE LEOPARD. 


More dreaded than tigers by the natives, 


its tree-climbing propensity, its extreme 
cunning, its thieving tactics, 197 ; how it 
entices the unwary deer, how it pursues 
its prey, not fastidious as to diet, Mr. An- 
dersson nearly loses a favorite dog by a 
prowling leopard, 198; curious super- 
stition of the Cingalese concerning the 


leopard, the black leopard of Ceylon, leop-. 


ards allured by the smell arising from 
small-pox, the dread that the natives of 
Central Africa have of the leopard, re- 
joicings on the death of a leopard, the 
charms secured on the occasion, 200; Du 
Chaillu’s description of the sequel to a 
successful hunt, 201; leopard skins high- 
ly prized by the Cingalese, an ingenious 
trap, man’s dominion over wild beasts, 
Major Skinner’s experience, 202; a Cin- 
galese leopard carries off a man, none of 
the cat tribe can tolerate the gaze of man, 
Captain Drayson gives an illustration, the 
cheetah, or hunting leopard, where found, 
203; how it hunts deer, the opinion of an 
old Nimrod thereupon, 204; the genus, 
size, and habits of the cheetah, 205. 


How tue Leoparp 1s Hunrep.—Hendrick, 


a boar wounds a leopard, follows him into 
the brushwood, 206; leopard at bay, ter- 
rible fight, leopard killed, but Hendrick 
badly injured, 207; a night of agony, un- 
pleasant companion, is rescued, 208. 


THE PANTHER. 


Smaller than a tiger, but more courageous, 


the Indian panther, his color, and where 
found, fire-arms the best weapon, 209; 
why spears are unsafe, the African pan- 
ther, a strange legend, Gerard’s opinion of 
the panther at variance with that of Mr. 
Blakesley, 210; the cunning spring-guns 
of the Arabs, the pariah dogs of India par- 
ticular dainties for leopard, how they are 
enticed from their shelters, two large grey- 
hounds carried off by a panther, 211; 
Lieut. Rice’s testimony to their audacity, 
212. 


How THE PANTHER IS Huntep.—The pan- 


ther of India the most formidable, Captain 
Henry Shakespeare’s terrible fight with 
two, 213 ; tenacity of life, its ferocity, 215; 
a native barber attacked by a panther, 
216; ‘where is he? don’t you see, he is 
eating me!” 217; account of Messrs. Rice 
and Little’s brush with a panther while 
after tigers, Captain Shakespeare’s manly 
apology for hunting, 218; his opinion as 
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to the dangers of it, insensibility to pain 
of the ruminantia, 220. 


THE JAGUAR. 


Its favorite haunts, fondness for fish, the 
beauty of its forest home described, 221 ; 
Humboldt surprises a jaguar, 222; havoc 
committed by jaguars on horses in the 
Pampas of Paraguay, fondness for turtle, 
how they are caught, Humboldt’s re- 
marks, antagonism existing between croc- 
odiles and jaguars, 223; how the jaguar 
attacks his foes, Darwin’s experiences on 
the Parana, 224. 


THE BUFFALO. 


Its respectable position in society, handsome 
appearance, retiring habits, 225; fondness 
for water, finds mud a substitute, ease 
more important than elegance, the Amer- 
ican bison, Catlin styles it a buffalo un- 
der protest, 226; importance of the Amer- 
ican species, its wandering habits, trouble 
to the Indians caused thereby, Catlin’s ac- 
count of their remedial measures, 227; 
Indian hunters get ambushed sometimes, 
228; immense herds, their tactics, “ fol- 
low my leader,” Lieut. Brewerton’s thrill- 
ing account of a buffalo stampede, 229. 


How tue Burravo 1s Huntep.—Captain 


Methuen’s buffalo-hunt in Southern Af- 
rica, 231; courage of the buffalo when 
brought to bay, Mr. Vardon’s description 
of a fight between a buffalo and three 
lions, 233 ; Captain Speke’s day among the 
buffaloes, 234; Baldwin has also an adven- 
ture to relate, 237; the textor erythro- 
rhynchus a useful little friend to the buf- 
falo, some account of it, 239; how the 
American Indians hunt the buffalo, the 
white wolf a formidable enemy to the 
buffalo, 240; how the Indians take ad- 
vantage of the dread in which white 
wolves are held, how Indians hunt buffa- 
lo in the snow, Manton Marble’s account 
of a hunt in the, Red River settlement of 
Canada, 241; Lieut. Brewerton shoots his 
first buffalo, 246. 


THE WOLF. 


Its cunning and bloodthirsty nature, wild 
dogs and wolves, 249; educating their 
progeny, fondness for and pride in their 
cubs, instance in a London menagerie, 
superstitious reverence paid to wolves by 
Hindoos, their surprising cunning, Cap- 
tain Lyon’s prize shams death, 250; fond- 
ness for pork, instance of gratification of 
that appetite at the cost of life, the wolf 


of the far West, how horses are deceived 
and slain by them, 251. 


How THE Wor 1s TRAPPED AND Huntep. 


—The Esquimaux trap, sledges with pig 
for bait, 252; such hunting-parties not 
always safe, instance to the contrary, an 
Abbassian chief's thrilling adventure with 
wolves, 253; how Atkinson makes the 
acquaintance of Russian wolves at mid- 
night, 256; bear-coots trained to hunt 
wolves, Atkinson sees them doing it on 
their own account, 257; close of the crim- 
inatory evidence, opening of the defense, 
the wolf-boy of Bondee, a marvellous sto- 
ry, 258; adoption of a child by a wolf, 259; 
plea of abatement, the romance explain- 
ed, Mr. Jesse’s story of a cat suckling a 
mouse, 260; the ancient myth concerning 
the foster-mother of Romulus and Remus, 
wolves in France, how they are captured, 
261; wolves of the West, how Indians 
catch them. 


THE BOAR. 


Captain Shakespeare believes hog-hunting 


the finest sport in the world, comparison 
between the wild boar and domestic pig, 
265; the wild animal in ancient Britain, 
the familiar form of the boar, 266. 


How ue 1s Hunrep, — Where found, he 


fights other wild animals, attacked by 
four panthers, 266; how boar-hunting is 
conducted in India, different-sized spears, 
the kind of horse necessary, Captain 
Shakespeare’s favorite horse, 267; the 
speed of the wild hog, a match for the 
fastest horse, nature of ground to be rid- 
den over, the boar’s pasture-ground, 268 ; 
difficulty in rousing him, when once 
aroused, wide enough awake, Captain 
Shakespeare’s experience in the Deccan, 
269; Du Chaillu finds red hairy-eyed pigs 
in Equatorial Africa. 271; Andersson’s 
sport in Southern Africa; a wild-pig story 
of the Mississippi, 272. { 


THE BEAR. 


Notions entertained by Eastern nations, al- 


lusions to bears in the Scriptures, savage 
disposition of a she-bear when with her 
young, popular stories of these animals, 
273; inhabits all parts of the United 
States, the title of bear highly esteemed 
among the Indians, the grizzly bear, its 
enormous size, its talons, its prey, how 
he seizes it, 274; the home of the griz- 
zly, Indian tradition of one on the banks 
of the Hudson River, bears in New En- 
gland at its settlement, little reference 
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made to them, no leisure for the chase 
among the old Puritans, early in this cen- 
tury Ohio the bear’s paradise, 275; the 
trophies of Ohio hunters made into caps 
for Napoleon’s ‘‘Old Guard,” wild ani- 
mals evidence the glory of the Creator, 
the retreats of male and female, eminent- 
ly unsocial animals, fondness for sleep, 
276; Bruin likes variety in his food, love 
for honey, recklessness in obtaining it 
regardless of stings, mischievous young 
cubs, 277; the ‘babes in the wood” res- 
cued, instances of the bear’s love of order, 
their unsociability sometimes gives place 
to a grand jubilee, their antics on these 
occasions, 278 ; petting the young ones, a 
gala ball, the polar bear, his haunts and 
his prey, Mr. Wood describes their homes, 
279; size of young bears, males do not 
seclude themselves, hibernation common 
to all bears, 280; preparation for winter 
quarters, curious provision of nature, the 
‘¢tappen,”’ size of the polar bear, how he 
kills the walrus, 281; the polar bear's 
manner of catching the seal, Mr. Lamont’s 
narrative of the capture of two orphan 
bears, 282; their filial ingratitude, 285. 

How the Bear 1s Honrep.—In Europe, 
285; curious customs in different coun- 
tries, 286; gregarious habits of bears in 
Siberia, result of stealing two cubs, bear’s 
love of order taken advantage of in his 
destruction, the spring-gun, 287 ; nicety 
of adjustment, how Bruin meets his 
death, 288; how they make bears drunk 
in California, Ross Browne’s spirited ac- 
count of the capture of a grizzly, 289; 
another exciting adventure with one of 
these monsters, 292; the basket-maker’s 
encounter with a bear in Virginia, 294; 
Henry kills the bear and carries off the 
cubs, how he treats them, 300; where 
bears go in the winter, how they are 
_there hunted, dangers of the sport, 301; 


Gerstiicker’s terrible bear story, 8302; Old |, 


Shekarry’s graphic account of a bear-hunt 
in Hindostan, 304; paucity of polar bears, 
the size of one killed by Mr. Lamont, 306; 
Mr. Hall kills a young polar bear, the na- 
tives fear the vengeance of the mother, 
will not remain in the neighborhood, 308. 


THE OSTRICH. 


A connecting link between the families of 
aves and mammalia, its representatives, 
the cassowary, the rhea, and the emu, 
the African ostrich, its size and figure, 
» 809; strength of the ostrich’s leg, great 
range of sight its principal security, color 
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of the birds, vulgar belief as to its origin, 
gruff voice, stout hide used in defensive 
warfare, apparent absence of jealousy, a 
nest common property, 310; size and 
weight of the eggs, one a breakfast for 
three travelers, voracity of Andersson’s 
servant, diverse opinions as to the quality 
of the eggs, Livingstone’s opinion as to 
the intelligence of the ostrich, 311; how 
the natives get a supply of eggs, the uses 
of the shell, ingenious contrivance for ob- 
taining and preserving water, cunning de- 
vice of the Batkalahari to check their 
thirsty enemies, 312; newly - hatched 
chickens, how they are looked after, their 
appearance, domestication easy but use- 
less, 313; their nests robbed by vultures, 
the bushman’s eggrbag, powdered egg- 
shell a cattle medicine, 314; the dietary 
of an ostrich, obtuse taste, swallows a 
brood of young ducks, a hungry fellow 
chews up an old lady’s door-key, a belly- 
ful of clasp-knives, 315; ostrich flesh, its 
taste, forbidden to the Hebrews, ancient 
regard for it, a dish of the brains of six 
hundred birds, 316. 


How ue 1s Huntrep ror nis PLUMAGE.— 


The feathers of the ostrich, where ob- 
tained, the bird only parts with his plu- 
mage with his life, very chary of the lat- 
ter, the rifle little help to an increased 
supply of feathers, the ostrich dangerous 
game to hunt on horseback, King Fashion 
demands a supply, 316; the quantity re- 
quired, light weight obtained from a bird, 
the ‘‘feather season,” how the Demara 
and Bechuana set about their business, 
the poisonous N’gwa, care observed in 
using it, its terrible effects, the native 
hunting-tactics, 317; the time to pluck 
the feathers, another mode of hunting, dis- 
guised in a bird’s skin, description of such 
a hunt, how Arabs hunt the ostrich on 
horseback, running the game down, 318 ; 
in very hot weather ostriches easily run 
down, hunting on foot, how manteque is 
obtained and used, snaring the ostrich, 
820; the prevalent European mode of 
hunting the ostrich, Mr. Andersson’s ac- 
count of an ostrich chase, the maternal 
solicitude for its young, 321. 


THE REINDEER. 


Value to the Laplander, weight of the rein- 


deer, its hair, its horns, difference between 
those of the male and female, annual re- 
production, the skin used as clothing, how 
a suit is made, 324; the reindeer a Lap- 
lander’s only wealth, how the small pro- 
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' prietor increases his stock, the possessions 
of the Lapland Rothschilds, a description 
of a Laplander’s home, 325; a family at 
dinner, what they eat and how they eat 
it, reindeer-blood, preserved milk, speed 
of the reindeer, 326; how it is harnessed 
to the sledge, occasional obstinacy of the 
animal, how it is overcome, where the 
reindeer is found, its sudden acquisition 
of fat, Mr. Lamont’s experience, 327; 
hunting reindeer dull sport, an English- 
man’s exploit and opinion, 328. 


THE ORYX. 


Sometimes styled gemsbok from resemblance 
to the chamois, where found, anomalous 
‘appearance, its horns, activity in using 
them, 329; oryx has no dread of other 
animals, one kills a lion, Gordon Cum- 
ming’s narrow escape, curious appearance 
‘of the horns at a side view, belief in the 
unicorn possibly attributable to, known 
in England in the 15th century, one of 
the supporters to the coat-of-arms of the 
ducal house of Bedford, the female oryx, 
gregarious habits, the young, 330; does 
the oryx exist without water? Cumming 
affirms, Andersson denies the fact, another 
disagreement of the same authorities as 
to stalking gemsbok, 331; ‘‘ when doctors 
disagree,’ 332; an account of a hunt after 
oryx by Cumming. 
, 


THE CHAMOIS. 


Its genus, 335; habits and structure more 


nearly allied to the antelope than the goat, 
size and weight, changes of color, won- 
derfully constructed skull, the horns, 336 ; 
nonsensical belief as to the use made of 
the horns, how they are used, difference 
between those of the male and those of 
female, keenness of scent and sight, clum- 
sy appearance while walking, how occa- 
sioned, 337; swiftness and agility in 
jumping, how managed, prevalent ro- 
mance and mystery about the chamois, 
explained by a recent author of ‘‘ A New 
and Perfect Art of Venery,” 338; the 
manner of moving on the snow, the mys- 
teries of chamois-hunting, food of the 
chamois, 339; curious consequence of pe- 
culiar diet, the young, period of gestation, 
the ancient buck, the scented bladder 
near the horns, where found, how to trap 
bucks, another method, their inquisitive- 
ness, how hunters act with the wounded 
chamois, 340; peculiarity of chamois skin, 
difficulties of the chase, the chamois-hunt- 


er, how he is regarded in the valleys, 
dangers to be overcome, 341; a chamois- 
hunter vividly described, out of his ele- 
ment, chamois-hunting not a recreation 
but a trade, shooting-grounds at Munich, 
the ‘‘running target,” 342; the ‘‘ fixed 
target,” Charles Boner, the famous ama- 
teur chamois-hunter, his account of an 
adventure on the Krammets Berg, 343. 


THE AMERICAN DEER. 


Well known and appreciated, found all over 


the North American continent, variety of 
appearance, inhabitants of the high lands 
smaller than those of the plains, 347; the 
reason, usual size, summer and winter 
coats, mistake of Buffon, white deer, the 
horns, how often and when renewed, beau- 
tiful arrangement of nature for protecting 
deer out of season, the growth of the new 
horns, pain endured, 348; the velvety head 
and the burnished horn, the size of horn no 
certain indication of age, what becomes of 
the deer’s horns? 349; antlers found im- 
bedded in a free, curious secretion in the 
hind leg, when inactive, deer’s frame of 
most beautiful mechanical construction, 
350; deer at play, how they fight, 351 ; 
sometimes fatal results, instance of such, 
Earl of Berkeley’s fight with a deer in his 
own park, false notions as to their lon- 
gevity, 352; no gall, a deer’s tenacity of 
life, several instances of stags surviving 
after being wounded in the heart, tales 
thereof, 353; deer shedding tears, no rea- 
sonable authority for the statement, how 
it may have originated, how they breathe, 
their food, fondness for ‘‘ mast,” 354; re- 
sults of eating hemlock leaves, deer stary- 
ing in the woods, their favorite haunts, 
fond of water, luxurious bathing arrange- 
ments, outwitting mosquitoes, 355; scent 
of deer very powerful, sight imperfect, 
how Indians avail of these peculiarities, 
easily domesticated, the doe hides her 
fawn, kindly provision of nature, 356; 
the Cxsarean operation on a doe, the young 
one thrives, pet fawns, 357; the Ameri- 
can elk or moose, its enormous size and 
weight, ungainly appearance, the color of 
the coat, the ‘‘ ball,” size and appearance 
of the antlers, 358; when the horns are 
shed, general inoffensiveness, jealousy 
during the calling season, terrible battles, 


Indian strategy, the food of the moose, an 


awkward feeder, the winter refuge, 359 ; 
its bane, fatal results of the moose yard 
being discovered by the hunter, a rapid 
swimmer, the life and sad end of a domes- 
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ticated moose, 360; another tame moose 
harnessed to a sledge, 361. 


How tue Deer 1s Hunrep.—The three 


methods practiced by American hunters, 
362; ‘‘fire-hunting” questionable sport, 
how managed, how Dan Boone made ac- 
quaintance with his wife, 363; awkward 
results arising from fire-hunting, ‘‘ still- 
hunting” resembles the English “ stalk- 
ing,” necessary accomplishments of a 
‘*still-hunter,” its arrangements and prac- 
tice, 364; a disappointed hunter secures 
his venison, 366; ‘‘ driving” deer cheer- 
ful sport, how it is conducted, 3867; ex- 
pert sportsmen evince their skill, 370; 
the five methods of hunting moose, three 
only orthodox, “snaring” cowardly, how 
contrived, 371; what an experienced 
hunter says of the unsportsmanlike 
‘chasing moose with dogs,” “calling ” a 
legitimate and successful mode, how prac- 
ticed, 372; ludicrous story of “ calling,” 
strength of a young moose, exciting de- 
scription of this sport, 373; how the In- 
dians ‘‘ call,” “‘ creeping ” moose when the 
snow is on the ground, 374; very hard 
work, ‘‘running” a one-sided arrange- 
ment, description of it, what Lieut. Hardy 
says about Indian “calls,” 375; not al- 
ways successful, Lieut. Hardy’s moose- 
calling adventure, 376; a successful 
‘* creep ” related, 377; Mr. Atkinson's de- 
scription of the ‘‘ bearcoot,” hunting deer 
in Central Asia, 379; the maral of the 
Asiatic mountain ranges, 380; Cossack 
honor and humanity while hunting, in- 
stance of, 381. 


THE ELAND. 


Where found, its dimensions, its color, a 
troop of eland bulls like a herd of “ stall- 
fed oxen,” its flesh superior to our beef, 
383; a herd a ‘beautiful cattle-show,” 
dropping dead from fat, their enemy the 
“houden,” or wild dog, habits and man- 
ners of the houden, how he hunts his prey, 
384; the houden’s hatred of dogs, not 
afraid of man, speed of the eland, its leaps, 
great variety of antelopes, the ‘“sesheke,” 
_ 885; Captain Drayson’s eland-hunt de- 
scribed, 386. 


THE TAPIR, 


A link between the elephant and hog, where 
found, the tapir of Malacca, Mr. Squier’s 
description of one on the Mosquito shore, 
389; he wanders o’nights, not quarrel- 
some, appearance of a ‘‘mountain cow,” 
the shape, the snout, tail, hair and skin, 
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390; the teeth, the food, progeny, affec 
tion for, Mr. Squier’s hunt, 391; the flesh 
of the tapir as food, its tenacity of life, 392. 


THE KANGAROO, 


How the young are born, Scaglier’s account 


of its development, 393 ; Professor Owen’s 
experiments, the new-born kangaroo no 
longer than an earth-worm, 394; inferior 
intelligence of all marsupiated animals, 
where the kangaroo is found, how the 
young are carried, kangaroo meat, ‘a 
Steamer,” how made, 395, 


How rr 1s Hunrep.—With the “ boomer- 


ang,” by stalking, 895 ; fox-hunting fash- 
ion, a sample of kangaroo-hunting, wild 
and innocent-looking, he is dangerous for 
dogs, 896; a tough customer for man, de- 
scription of an encounter, a nearly fatal 
mistake, the rescue, 397. 


THE GIRAFFE, 


Former general incredulity as to travelers’ 


tales, 399; facts stranger than ‘fiction, 
the giraffe’s wonderful organs of sight, 
taste, and smell, fore and hind legs of 
equal length, its peculiar walk and run, 
400; large herds of distinct families, rela- 
tive size of male and female, difference of 
appearance in freedom and in captivity, 
not easily discerned on the plains, the 
reason, mistakes of native sportsmen, 
what Cumming and Andersson say, 401; 
perfume emitted by the giraffe, confiding 
disposition, 402. 


How tue Grrarre 1s Hunrep.—Sir W. 8. 


Harris’s giraffe adventure in the Baquai- 
na country, 403; reproachful gaze of dy- 
ing giraffe, 404; even Gordon Cumming 
feels remorse, Baldwin’s interesting ac- 
count of a hunt, 405. 


Tue Fox Anp Fox-Hunrers. — Proverbi- 


al cunning of the fox, where found, 407 ; 
his appearance, allotted span of life, not 
courageous, his tricks, voracious appetite, 
how satisfied, 408 ; hunting it by its scent, 
modes of hunting in the Southern States, 
409 ; vivid description of a fox-hunt, 411; 
the red fox an English importation, when 
and where the first was killed, difference 
of opinions as to the red fox, varieties of 
the fox, length and strength of its run, 
416; the run of a Virginia fox, remarkable 
runs in England, anecdotes of foxes, 417. 


THE WILD HORSE. 


Early history of the horse, differences of 


opinion among writers, 421; the wild 
horses of ‘* the Don,” Cossacks hunt them, 


cana? 
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battles between wild horses and wolves, 
422; introduction of the horse on the 
American continent, differ in color and 
temper from the Asiatic horse, 423; the 
riding-feats of Mexicans and South Amer- 
icans, an Arab compliment to Layard, the 
North American Indians and their horses, 
Mr. Murray’s account of a stampede of 
wild horses, 424; the Indian lasso, and 
how the Guachos use it; the physical re- 
sult of constant riding, 426; Washington 
Irving’s spirited account of the capture of 
a wild horse, 427; the undivided hoof dis- 
tinguishes the horse from all other ani- 
mals, breathes through its nostrils only, 
delicate in choice of food, yet disturbs his 
drinking-water, the ears of a wild horse 
* hang down, 429. 


THE WALRUS, 


Or sea-horse, where found, its size, the tusks, 
length and quality of, how the walrus 
uses them, the cow’s tusks shorter than 
those of the bull, thick hair of the mus- 
tache, demoniacal appearance, 431; large 
herds, combine to resist attack, boats 
sometimes upset by them, the walrus-boat 
for hunting, walrus captured by ‘‘jaging,” 
the effect of striking a young one, 452; 
affection for their young, a striking illus- 
tration, Mr. Lamont’s description of “ jag- 
ing” walrus, 434; the dangers of a Nor- 
wegian walrus -hunter’s life, dissipated 
habits, quantity of oil obtained from wal- 
rus, 435; value of the skin, where sold, 
use made of it, Mr. Hall’s description of 
walrus-hunting by the Esquimaux, La- 
mont tells of a tremendous haul of walrus, 
4000 asleep, indiscriminate slaughter, 436; 
uselessness of it, the island deserted, Dr. 
Hayes’s vivid description of a walrus-hunt, 
438. 


THE CROCODILE. 


Familiar, yet unknown, 443; Shakespeare 
knew as much about it as most of us, a 
Shakespearean dialogue, similar to one on 
the Mississippi of to-day, the crocodile a 
most prominent object in history, 444; no 
difference between the alligator and croco- 
dile, an ancient Egyptian divinity, the 
prophet Ezekiel’s reference to it, crocodile 
not found in Europe, the crocodile of the 


Ganges, Miss Emma Roberts’s account of, 
445; Lieut. Herndon’s account of the Am- 
azonian reptile, 446; Humboldt relates In- 
dian stories of the crocodile, the Rev. Mr. 
Butler’s wonderful escape, 448; instance 
of the rapacity of the Louisiana alligators, 
449; Audubon’s familiarity with them, 
Dr. Lindsey comes upon an alligator’s 
nest, Du Chailla’s description of a croco- 
dile-hunt in Equatorial Africa, 450; Dr. 
Dowler’s experiments on the impassibility 
of the alligator, 451; interesting remarks, 
the legs, its tail the most efficient weapon 
of offense or defense, an alligator seizes a 
crane, 452; fish its principal article of 
diet, a striking example of the power of 
the tail, 453; the extreme size of the rep- 
tile, reward offered for one over twelve 
feet in length, a crocodile’s nest, the eggs, 
their incubation, 454; squatting on a nest, 
attachment to their young, won’t turn out 
of its way, instance thereof, 455; pro- 
longed abstinence from food, two young 
ones travel for five months confined in a ~ 
box without food, confirmed war between 
hunters and alligators, they devour dogs, 
how a pack of hounds once fooled them, 
456; a bear the victim, graphic account, 
457. ; 


THE DEVIL-FISH. 


Existence almost deemed fabulous, where 


found, enormous bulk, the arms, their 
strength and use, Mr. Elliott’s stirring 
adventures in Charleston Bay, 461; first is 
disastrous, 465; the second is successful, 
468. 


THE MUFFLON. 


Where found, its summer and winter abodes, 


469; herd together, precautions against 
surprise, important zoological questions, 
is it the original stock of domestic sheep ? 
various opinions, Prince C. L. Bonaparte’s 
account of the Corsican mufilon, 470. 


THE MUSK-OX. 


Where. found, is without a muzzle, his ap- 


pearance, 472; strong odor in early spring, 
eaten when fat, his food, swiftness and 
agility, herd for mutual protection, M. 
de Bray’s hunt of the musk-ox, Ross re- 
lates a different story, 473. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 


THousanps of years ago, when 
waved green and cool the mighty 
leaves whose impress is now and then 
found in coal, fathoms below the 
earth’s present surface ;—when indeed 
| what now are grim coal-fields, the 

Tt lurking-places of “ darkness that may 
be felt,” and of deadly gases hunger- 
ing for flame, were broad forests, mellow and blooming — the ele- 
phant was common all over the world. The remote and barren 
North, where now eternal snow is, at that period yielded him pleas- 
ant pasturage ; where the fur-clad sledger now guides his sure-foot- 
ed antlered steed, then flowed soft rivulets in which he cooled his 
parched hide; and where hills. and mountains of ice, nurtured by 
bleak winds, grow and flourish apace, then sprouted juicy palms and 
tender grasses for the maintenance of the giant herds there abound- 
ing. ) 
It must have been so; for beneath the pavement of every city in 
the world, in beds of streams, on river banks, and in remote caves, 
the bones of this ponderous animal have been .discovered; and 
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although! there jexists between the ancient fossil and the living 
animal with which we are acquainted, a difference of structure, the 
presence of certain organs undoubtedly associated with peculiar 
instincts are exhibited as prominently in one as the other ;— 
instincts, the means of gratifying which it was absolutely essential 


‘should be co-existent. But it would be a waste of words, and an 


_ upsetting the theory respecting their water passage. “There is 


insult to the reader’s understanding, to enter upon an argument to 
prove that herbivorous quadrupeds could not possibly exist without 
herbs, or to show the impossibility of juicy leaves and succulent 
herbage growing amid the withering frost oe the northern hem- 
isphere. . ¥ 

Indefatigable laborers in the field of science—Darwin among the 
number—agree that the climate of the far North is now as it ever 
was ; and that that fact not at all precludes the possibility of such 
mighty quadrupeds as the elephant and rhinoceros there abiding. 
In certain regions of North America, the subsoil is perpetually 
frozen (as in the neighborhood of Bear Lake, where the summer 
thaw never penetrates deeper into the soil than twenty inches) ; yet 
this frozen substratum does not of itself destroy vegetation, for 
dense forests flourish on its surface. At the present day, we have 
growing in Siberia, where the temperature of the air is invariably 
below freezing-point, and the earth like iron, the birch, fir, aspen 
and larch, As far as quantity alone of vegetation is concerned, the 
frozen carcases and ice-bound relics of various animals might have 
existed where the remains are now discovered. The kind of vege- 


, tation at present existing is almost immaterial, because, as there is 


evidence of physical dhithotat it may be fairly supposed that the 
species of plants may likewise have changed. 

The nearer we approach the Arctic circle, in greater abundance 
are vestiges not only of elephants, but of tortoises and crocodiles, 
discovered. On the borders of Siberia they are so commonly found, 
and in such prime condition; as to constitute a considerable article 
of commerce, and one of sufficient value to be worth monopolizing 
by the reigning Czar. 

iiters: of various periods have advocated the opinion that the 
remains of elephants discovered in Siberia, were conveyed thither 
by the mountain streams of India; but the fact of tusks and pones 
being found in large quantities dons ‘the banks of the Don, the 
Volga, and other rivers flowing fron? the north, goes far toward 


not,” says M. Pallas, a renowned traveler, _ authority on 
> 
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this subject, “there is not in, all Asiatic Russia, from the Don to 
the Tanais, a single stream or river, on the banks or in the bed of 
which are not found some bones of elephants, or of other animals 
equally strange to the climate.” 

In 1799 was discovered, in the dominions of the Czar, a tremen- 
dous elephant—perfect as when, a thousand years before, death had 
arrested its breath—encased in a huge block of ice, transparent and 
clear as crystal. A fisherman of Tongoose, named Schumachoff, 
was the fortunate discoverer. This man, like his neighbors, was ac- 


=f TT 
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customed, when the fishing season was at end, to employ his time 
in hunting along the shores of the Lena for elephant tusks, for the 
sake of the government bounty; and while so employed, and when 
he had, in the ardor of his pursuit, passed several miles beyond his 
companions, there suddenly appeared before his wondering. eyes the 
miraculous sight above alluded to. Unfortunately, however, Schu- 
machoff was a man of dull and simple mind, and instead of turning 
his discovery to profit, by proclaiming it to the world, or to that 
part of it with which he had dealings, he did nothing but gaze 
awfully on the embalmed mammoth, between which and himself 
there stood but a few hummocks of spiky ice. It was on account 
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of this barrier that he excused himself when the business came to 
light; but the real barrier that stood in the fisherman’s way, was 
one more formidable than a hill of bayonets as high as the Alps— 
his superstitious fears. For five successive seasons from the time 
when he first discovered it, did Schumachoff make stealthy journeys 
to his crystallized monster, never finding courage sufficient to ap- 
proach it closely, but simply standing at a distance, once more to 
feast his eyes on the wonder, and to carry away in his thick head 
enough of terror to guarantee him nightmare for a whole month of 
nights. At last he found the imprisoned carcase stranded on a con- 
venient sand-bank, and boldly attacking it, broke the glittering cas- 
ing, and roughly despoiling the great beast of its splendid tusks, 
- hurried home and sold them for fifty roubles, leaving the well-pre- 
served bulk’ of elephant meat, a»thousand years old, yet juicy and 
without taint, to be devoured by wolves and bears, or hacked to bits 
by the natives as food for their dogs. It was not till full two years 
after this event, that a celebrated naturalist got wind of the above 
particulars, and at once visited the spot. Too late, alas! what was 
the carcase, huge as it was, to the many pairs of hungry jaws that 
had assailed it through two seasons of starving frost! The ele- 
phant was picked clean, an entire fore-leg even had disappeared, and 
nothing remained but the tuskless, three-legged skeleton. The eyes, 
however, were still in the sockets, and the brains entire in the skull. 

But we need not travel to Russia to prosecute a successful seaéch 
for elephant relics. Canterbury has produced them. In Kirkdale 
Cave, Yorkshire, Professor Buckland found them mixed with those 
of the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the horse, the ox, and the hyena 
(this phenomenon has been attributed to the Great Deluge; the 
frighted brutes hiding from the overwhelming flood). Elephant re- 
mains have likewise been dug up in plenty in Gloucester, in brick- 
earth pits at Brentford, and in Gray’s-Inn, London. The Sloane 
Museum possesses a magnificent tusk, found at the latter place, 
twelve feet deep in the gravel. They have also been found in vari- 
ous parts of America. The remains of the mammoth, the conqueror 
of the elephant, have been found in Kentucky, Texas, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. 

Germany has produced more fossil bones of elephants than any 
other country ; indeed, Blumenbach reckons two hundred places (in- 
cluding Tonna in Gotha, at which place, and at a depth of fifty feet, 
an almost complete skeleton was discovered, the tusks of which 
_ measured eight feet in length) where elephant remains have been 
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discovered. This however may not be entirely attributable to the 
greater profusion of such fossils in Germany compared. with other 
countries, but rather to the. fact that the science of compara- 
tive anatomy found its earliest 
patrons there, and that a hun- 
dred years ago even, there was 
scarcely a district that could 
not produce a man capable of 
authentically recording the de- 
tails of every interesting discov- 
ery. 

In ancient times the most 
whimsical notions were enter- 
tained respecting the structure 
of this ponderous animal. 
“Folks held to the fallacy,” 
says Sir Thomas Brown, “that_ 
it hath no joynts, and this ab- 
surdity is seconded by another, 
that being unable to lie down 
it sleepeth against a tree, which 
the hunters observing, doe saw 
almost asunder, whereon the 
beast relying, by the fall of the 
tree falls also down itself, and is 
able torise no more.” Pliny, 
: Bie : Aristotle, and other equally 
y EA se / Ge %, 5 ; celebrated writers of a by- 

' gone age, were alike faith- 
ful to this wooden notion. 
There can be little doubt 
that this error sprung from 
the fact, that from the animal’s 
peculiar construction he seldom 

DESCENDING HILL, or never lies down. He can rest 
comfortably on those “ grosse 

cylindrical structures” his legs, and it is no uncommon thing for 
hunters to discover their colossal game dozing in the shadow 
of a tree, its body leaning indolently against the trunk: Again, 
the superstition may have derived support from the circumstance 
of trees and rocks found bearing impressions of the animal’s great 
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sides. But the elephant has not been sleeping there, he has mere- 
ly been following the dictates of his piggish nature, and enjoy- 
ing a comfortable rasp after his mud bath. Elephants have been 
known to remain standing after they have been shot dead: Captain 
Denman shot one that remained so. 

In captivity elephants seldom lie down; indeed the keepers are 
accustomed to regard a beast found prostrate as one smitten with 
some disorder, and at once place him on the sick list, regulating his 
diet and putting him to no kind of labor for awhile. An elephant 
that belonged to Louis XTV. never assumed any other position than 
a standing one through five years, though at the same time it was 
evident it was reduced to adopt that course from other than natural 
causes ; for with the points of its tusks it had scooped two holes in 
the stone walls of its den, and into these holes it was accustomed to 
hitch its ivory appendages when inclined for a nap. 

In one respect do the hind legs of the elephant differ in their 
formation from those of any other quadruped. Instead of bringing 
them under him when he lies down, he extends them behind him, 
as does a human being. The struggle which horses and oxen ex- 
perience in rising from the ground is by this providential arrange- 
ment of the hind legs of the elephant avoided. He simply draws 
his hind feet gradually under him, and his enormous weight is lever- 
ed up without a perceptible effort. 

Owing to this beautiful arrangement of the bones and muscles, 
the elephant is rendered one of the most sure-footed of animals. 
Carrying on his back a heavily-laden howdah, he will descend pre- 
cipitous slopes with the most perfect ease. He manages it in this 
way: kneeling down at the commencement of the declivity, he puts 
out one fore-leg and feels cautiously for a safe footing; if he does 
not find it naturally, he sets about making it artificially by hammer- 
ing in the soil an indentation with his broad and heavy foot. One 
foot thus accommodated, the other one is drawn out with equal 
care, and provided for in the same fashion as the first. Then one 
of the hind-legs is cautiously drawn: forward, and one of the fore- 
feet being released from the foot-hole, it is inserted in its place. It 
might be imagined that to afford time to the cunning elephant to go 
through these performances with the careful deliberation necessary 
to their perfection, traveling through a hilly country must be tedious 
work; this is, however, far from being the case: so rapidly does the 
sigacious animal perform the mancuvres above described, that in 
as little time as it has taken me to write this paragraph, the howdah 
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~ 
and its occupants would have reached from the top to the bottom 
of a considerable hill. 

He is a strict vegetarian, his intestines being formed exactly as 
are those of the horse; unlike the horse, however, he has not the 
long elastic neck so perfectly tnder the control of the possessor that 
he can erect it above his chest straight as a column, or lower it to 
the earth and browse without the least deflecture of his legs. Sup- 
ported upon a short and stiff series of vertebra, the huge animal 
can only move his head with constrained and pivot-like action. His 
sole dependence, therefore, is his trunk, and when we consider that 
with this member rendered incapable, the certain fate of the poor 
savage brute would be starvation, it ceases to seem wonderful that 
he should preserve the curious worm-like thing with such care in 
captivity; should the elephant’s trunk get injured, he has to be fed 
for the remainder of his life. Mr. Williamson saw one whose trunk 
had been sliced with a bill-hook, and though the wound healed up, 
it was of no farther use to the poor brute, who was fed with grass 
and hay doubled into bundles and thrust into his mouth. 

_ Wild elephants sometimes go blind, but, guided by the trunk, they 
are still enabled to gather food, to travel over unequal ground, and 
to avoid ditches and hollows. So exquisitely fine is this organ of 
touch, that the blind brute by extending it before him as far as pos- 
sible, and letting the finger-like appendage attached to the end of 
it skim along the ground, is enabled to travel through leagues of 
forest with perfect ease. 

Opposed to this finger is a smaller protuberance, which may be 
called a thumb; and if the objects he is collecting to eat be too in- 
significant to be worth the 
trouble of being passed sep- 
arately to the mouth, he 
holds them one by one be- 
hind this thumb till he has 
gathered a mouthful. If it 
be grass on which he is 
eo dining, he will twist the end 

PLUCKING GRASS. PROFILE. of his trunk round a tuft, 

| pluck it up, and after beat- 
ing it against one of his fore-legs till the roots are free from earth, 
pass it into his mouth. 

When he finds a cocoa-nut, he first kneads it under foot to remove 
the outer bark, then after plucking off the coarse fibre with which 
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the inner shell is surrounded, passes the dainty into his maw, evident- 
jy much enjoying the sweet liquid that exudes as he crunches up the 
nut, shell and all. 

The elephant’s trunk is not composed of a mere series of muscular 
rings, as its appearance would lead one to suspect. It is one of the. 
most marvelous constructions in creation, and one that manifests com- 
pletely the wondrous wisdom of the Maker of all things. Possessed 
of it, the elephant, despite enormous bulk, ceases to be unwieldy ; 
it is amagic wand that at once lifts him from the groveling condition 
of his even less bulky brethren, the rhinoceros and hippopotamus. 

A curious delusion respecting the habits of the elephant existed 
till within a very few years, viz., that the young ones imbibed the 
milk of the mother’s teats through their trunks. It was such a 
plausible theory, that, on the strength of their own sagacity, and 
the authority of such renowned naturalists as Buffon and Perrault, 
writers of all countries shut their eyes to facts and their ears to rea- 
son, and clung to it most pertina- 
ciously. The young elephant, how- 
ever, does not imbibe the mother’s 
milk through its trunk; if it uses 
it at all during the process of suck- 
ing, it is simply to knead the udder 
while the teat is in its mouth, in an 
endeavor to increase the flow of milk, 
as human babies when they grow old 
enough to be able, will press their 
mothers’ breasts with their hands. 
At no time is the elephant’s disincli- 
nation to lie down so clearly demon- 
strated as when the dam is suckling 
her calf. Ina wild state she will rather extend her legs and assume 

a stooping and evidently inconvenient posture. When in captivity, 
should the dam be tall, the keepers construct a little platform for 
the baby elephant to stand on while it is sucking. 

Damp, worm-like, disagreeable-looking thing as the trunk seems, 
it has three distinct and perfect uses. First of all it is an organ of 
smell, an elongated and curiously elastic nose in fact, and without 
doubt of incalculable value to the animal in selecting food above his 
range of vision, and adding considerably to his ability to scent at a 
distance savage beasts, or his still more formidable enemy, man. 
Two canals are continued from the nostrils, which are reflected 
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round the nasal bones and then proceed straight to the termination 
of the trunk, The canals are separated by and embedded in a fatty 
elastic membrane, containing thousands of minute muscles. Of 
these there are three sets: an outer longitudinal, composed of four 
layers ; an*oblique set, which are variously directed ; and a third set ; 
which radiate from the tubes to the circumference. They are very 
small, and supposed to number as many as forty or fifty thousand. 

Besides an organ of smell, the proboscis of the elephant serves as 
a sucker by which it can quench its thirst at’a pool too shallow 
even for the neat-mouthed horse to advantage himself of. There is, 
however, no passage through the 
trunk to the mouth, so that when 
the former is drawn full, its con- 
tents are transferred to the ani- 
mal’s throat by turning the little 
mouth to the great one and squirt- 
ing the liquid therein. Last, but by 
no means least, is the wonderful 
little apparatus that terminates the trunk; boneless, yet mobile as 
the thumb of a weaver. A pin is not too small an object for this 
delicate member to grasp, and even so slight and inconsiderable a 
substance as a sixpence it will apply itself to and lift from the 
ground without bungling. 

From the elephant’s upper jaw extend two enormous teeth, fixed 
in sockets in the front of the mouth, but which, correctly speaking, 
are neither incisors nor tusks, although by this latter term they are 
‘universally known. However, they do not perform the usual func- 
tions of teeth, and are not situated as tusks usually are. French 
naturalists of the modern school call the weapons in question De- 
fenses, a term applicable solely to their use, and evading the ques- 
tion of position. The French title is correct, inasmuch as it exactly 
defines the use of the ivory protuberances. Although often nearly 
ten feet in length, and sharp enough to pierce easily the toughest 
hide that ever enveloped a carcase, the elephant—except he be a 
“rogue” (of which class of elephant kind mention will presently be 
made) — seldom or never uses his tusks except in self-defense. 
These tusks, as well as those of other Pachydermata, grow upon a 
simple pulp, such as that which forms the teeth of the bottle-nose 
whale. They are formed of ivory without any enamel, and their 
growth is only limited by the abrasion to which they are subject. 

On perusing the many and authentic accounts of the tremendous 
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herds of elephants and hippopotami, and rhinoceroses, abounding in 
Africa and elsewhere, the foremost idea naturally is, of the vast 
quantity of food they must consume. An elephant that was shot 
was partly weighed, and it was estimated that its entire weight was 
five tons and a half. An hippopotamus that was cut up, pickled, 


“and exported for anagomical purposes, weighed three tons. The 


fairly estimated weight of the rhinoceros is three tons and a half. 
Indeed, Darwin roughly estimates each of the ten largest quadru- 
peds of Africa to weigh, on an average, two tons and a quarter. In 
a single day’s march, Dr. Smith counted about a hundred and fifty 
rhinoceroses, several herds of giraffes, and a host of hippopotami, of 
which his party killed eight; “yet,” says the Doctor, “the country. 
was thinly covered with grass, and bushes about four feet high, and 
still more thinly with mimosa-trees ; so that the wagons were not 
prevented traveling nearly in a straight line.” It should be recol- 
lected, however, that the underwood which the bulky animals con- 
sume, contains much nutriment in a small bulk, and that, thanks to 
the rich rank soil on which it grows, the green boughs are replaced 
within a very short time of being cropped. 

There is reason to believe that our ideas respecting the quantity 
of food required by the giant quadrupeds are much exaggerated; 
as truly says an acute writer, it should be remembered, that the 
camel, an animal of no mean bulk, has always been considered an 
emblem of the desert. As regards the elephant, he is as dainty 
in the selection of his food as the best of us. Certain sweet- 
tasting fruits and blossoms are his delight. He chooses the moho- 
nono, the mimosa, and other trees, which contain much saccharine 
matter, mucilage and gum. Applying his trunk to the stem of a 
lofty palmyra, he sways it gently to and fro to shake off the delicious 
seeds, which he picks up and eats singly. It is by no means a fair 
test, to catch an elephant, bring him to a climate which might have 
suited his ancestors, but which is not so agreeable to him, and feed 
him on hay, carrots, and. mangold-wurzel, and summing/sup the 
weight of the late contents of his manger, write down, “the ele- 
phant consumes so-and-so in a day.” It is extremely probable that 
if a day’s provender selected by the animal himself could be weigh- 
ed, it would be found to be less than half of that allowed to a men- 
agerie elephant; and it is more than probable that the amount of 
sugar, and gum, and mueilage found in the smaller quantity, would 
considerably exceed that of the latter. Night is the time selected 
by the elephant for feeding; it is then more cool and comfortable 
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for locomotion; the buds and leaves are saturated with dew, and 
are thus doubly grateful. 

The elephant of Ceylon is supplied much more plentifully with 
food than his African brother. Sir Emerson Tennent says: “The 
food of the elephant is here so abundant, that in eating he never ap- 
pears to be impatient or voracious, but rather to play with the 
leaves and branches on which he leisurely feeds. In riding by 
places where a herd has recently halted, I have sometimes seen the 
bark peeled curiously off the twigs, as though it had been done for 
amusement.” »The same authority relates, that the natives of the 
peninsula of Jaffna always look for the periodical appearance of the 
elephants at the precise moment when the fruit of the palmyra-palm 
begins to fall to the ground from overripeness. 

Acute as is the elephant’s sense of hearing, it will hardly account 
for the celerity with which the existence of danger becomes known 
far and wide among them. This indeed constitutes one of the 
greatest difficulties with which the elephant hunter has to contend. 
Attack a herd to-night, and no matter how quietly the slaughter is 
consummated, by sunrise to-morrow all chance of more elephant 
sport in that neighborhood is at an end. Somehow or another, 
news of the presence of the man with the terrible gun gets wind, 
and straightway ensues an clephant gathering and flitting. He has 
the contempt for short distances that might be expected of a brute 
of such magnitude, and it is nothing for his bulky legs to trudge 
him along fifty miles in a single night. Other wild and herbivorous 
animals seldom think of selecting a haunt, without an abundant sup- 
ply of water in the immediate neighborhood, but to the elephant, a 
score of miles between his “bite and sup” is the most ordinary 
condition of things. Indeed they almost invariably choose for their 
resort the most lonely and secluded depths of the forest, at a very 
great distance from the fountains at which they drink. According 
to Cumming, in hot dry weather, the elephant drinks nightly; but 
in cool and cloudy weather, only every third or fourth day. 

The mode by which one of a herd conveys to his fellows intelli- 
gence of the approach of danger, is by uttering a low, suppressed 
sound, made by the lips, somewhat resembling the twittering of a 
bird, and described by the hunters by the word “ prut.”. Sir Emer- 
son Tennent, who was the first to notice this last-mentioned peculiar- 
ity, farther makes mention of a very remarkable noise uttered by el- 
ephants when their alarm was too great to be expressed by the 
stealthy note of warning just described. “ On these occasions,” he 
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says, “the sounds produced resemble the hollow booming of an 
empty tub when struck with a wooden mallet or a muffled sledge.” 
Mr. Cripps informed Tennent that he had more than once seen an 
elephant, when surprised or alarmed, produce the sound by striking 
the ground forcibly with the point of the trunk, and this movement 
was instantly succeeded by raising and pointing it in the direction 
whence the alarm proceeded, as if to ascertain by the sense of smell, 
the nature of the threatened danger. As this strange sound is gen- 
erally mingled with the bellowing and ordinary trumpeting of the 
herd, it is in all probability a device resorted to not alone for warn- 
ing their companions of some approaching peril, but also for the ad- 
ditional purpose of terrifying unseen intruders. 

Considering his bulk and weight, the facility and noiselessness 
with which the elephant can when it suits him glide through the 
bushes is truly wonderful. Suddenly disturbed by the hunter, he 
will burst away with a roar and arush, crashing and rending all be- 

fore him: on he goes till hidden from view by a clump of dense 
~ underwood, and then the clatter so suddenly ceases, so a a 
stillness succeeds the uproar, that any one unacquainted with the 
ways of the elephant would make quite sure that behind that bush 
the great beast was hiding ; impressed with the idea, the green hunt- 
er creeps. silently up to the hiding-place—to find it perfectly inno- 
cent of elephant; the cunning brute without so much as snapping a 
twig has got away, and could he be seen, is doubtless a mile away, 
congratulating himself on his good fortune. 

Thoroughly inoffensive as is the elephant, great respect is invariably 
paid him by all the beasts of the forest; no one disputes his path. 
The lion has no objection to step aside that the elephant may pass ; 
the leopard at the sound of the tremendous tootstep skips up a tree, 
and snugly ensconced among its branches, grins down on “the lord 
with the trunk.” The author of “Lake Ngami” draws a graphic 
picture of the approach of a herd of elephants to drink at a pool. 
“Tf the spring or pool, as the case may be, be of small extent, all the 
animals present will invariably retire from the water as soon as they 
are aware of the presence of the elephant, of whom they seem to have 
an instinctive dread, and will remain at a respectful distance till the 
giants have quenched their thirst. Thus, long before I have seen, 
or even heard the elephants, I have been warned of their approach 
by the symptoms of uneasiness exhibited by such animals as hap- 
pened to be drinking at the time. The giraffe, for instance, begins 
to sway his long neck to and fro; the zebra utters subdued plaintive 
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cries; the gnoo glides away with a noiseless step; and even the 
ponderous and quarrelsome black rhinoceros when he has time for 
reflection will put up short in his walk to listen; then turning round, 
he listens again, and if he feels satisfied that his suspicions are cor- 
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rect, he invariably walks off, usually giving vent to his fear or ire by 
one of his vicious and peculiar snorts. Once, it is true, I saw a rhi- 
noceros drinking with a herd of seven male elephants, but then he 
was of the white species; besides, I don’t believe that either party 
knew of the other’s proximity.” 

The disinclination of the elephant to make his way through the 
merest fence is somewhat singular. The natives of Ceylon : are ac- 
customed to erect round their rice patches a fence of slight sticks, 
about six feet in height, and though the wild elephant is remarkably 
fond of green rice, never on any occasion, except there be a rogue 
about, is the fence broken. Pathways about twenty feet wide are 
left between the fences, and through these, in the night, the wild 
herds pass to drink at the water-tanks without doing the least dam- 
age; yet that the ponderous brutes have every inelination to feast 
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on the dainty grain is sufficiently proved by the fact, that as soon 
as the crop has been cut and carried home, the abandoned enclos- 
ures are eagerly entered by the elephants, who resort to glean 
among the stubble. Even when wounded by the hunter, the infuri- 
ated beast will hesitate to charge his assailant through a hedge, 
rather preferring to run along the barrier in search of an opening. 
Tennent says, “It is possible that in the mind of the elephant there 
may be some instinctive consciousness that owing to his superior 
bulk he is exposed to danger from sources that might be perfectly 
harmless in the case of lighter animals, and hence his suspicion that 
every fence may conceal a snare or pitfall.” 

The belief that the elephant attains the age of two or even three 
hundred years is still prevalent among the Singhalese; but it is a 
tolerably well ascertained fact that the duration of elephant life is 
only equal to man’s own existence, viz., about seventy years. 

In elephant countries, too, the natives have little belief in a dead 
elephant; and it really is an extraordinary fact that no one has ever 
yet met with the skeleton of the elephant, throughout the mighty 
Singhalese forests. ‘Tennent quotes an instance of a gentleman re- 
siding for thirty-six years without intermission in the jungle—pene- 
trating valleys and tracing roads during his trigonometrical pur- 
suits, who never found the skeleton or body of an elephant that had 
died a natural death. This does not appear to be the case in Afri- 
ca, for Beaver, in his “ African Memoranda,” relates that the skel- 
etons of old elephants that have died in the woods are fre- 
quently found. It has been suggested that the bones of the elephant 
may be so porous and spongy as to disappear in consequence of 
early decomposition, but, as Tennent observes, this: remark would 
not apply to the grinders or to the tusks. The last-mentioned au- 
thority states that the Singhalese haye a superstition relating to the 
closing life of the elephant; they believe that on feeling the ap- 
proach of dissolution he repairs to a solitary valley, and there re- 
signs himself to death. While hunting in the forests of Anaraja- 
poora, the native who accompanied Mr. Cripps, observed, when they 
came to a secluded spot, that they were now in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the spot where the elephants came to die, but that it was so 
mysteriously concealed, that although every one believed in its exist- 
ence, no one had ever succeeded in penetrating to it. 

The similarity of feature existing among herds of wild chants 
goes far to prove that they do not associate promiscuously, but rath- 
er congregate in families. In a herd of twenty-one elephants, cap- 
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tured in Ceylon in 1844, the trunk of each exhibited the same pecul- 
iar formation. In another lot of thirty-five prisoners the eyes of all 
were of the same color. Indeed there is generally to be found 
among the members of one herd some peculiarity of feature that 
distinguishes it from any other. These various herds are generally 
on friendly terms, and will occasionally mingle till a body two or 
three hundred strong is formed; but should there occur the slight- 
est cause for alarm, the leader of his family will sound his trumpety 
and what was a minute ago a promiscuous mob is now so many dis- 
tinct squads, each without the least sympathy for the rest. It may 
be fairly assumed, however, that in order to maintain the vigor of 
a herd an occasional alliance out of the family circle is allowed, 
though it is very certain that the elderly members keep a severe eye 
on the young sweethearting bucks, and never a one of them dare 
bring home the female of his choice without first securing the con- 
sent of a majority of his relations. 

To such extreme lengths is this system of caste carried, that 
should an unfortunate animal by any chance lose all his relations, he 
is forever cut off from the society of his kind, and doomed to a life 
of loneliness. The most modern and learned writers agree that 
the above-given reason is sufficient for the perpetual banishment 
of an elephant from among his species; but this view I can hardly 
understand. It seems strange that even brutes in a natural condi- 
tion should conspire to act so unnaturally. The outcast is gen- 
erally ‘a bull—a fine, handsome fellow with a sleek coat and magnifi- 
cent tusks. We see no reason why he should be banned, but what 
do we know of elephant economy? The.solitary one may have been a 
tyrant leader against whom his subjects have rebelled—he may have 
been a wicked wretch who has slain his nearest kin. What do we 
know of these things ? 

There he is, however, and he is to be met wherever elephants do 
congregate. In India he is called Goondah or Sawn, and in Cey- 
lon Hora, which signifies “ rogue.” The rogue’s tusks are against 
all elephants, and the tusks of all honest elephants are against the 
rogue—not to ill-use him, but to compel him to keep at a respectful 
distance. So long as he “keeps himself to himself” he may browse 
in the neighborhood of his fellows—he may even bathe and drink 
at the same pool—but closer familiarity is strictly forbidden. Even 
should the “rogue” be trapped with an honest herd, and driven 
with it into the “corral,” and the great beasts one and all le trem- 
bling with terror and trumpeting their lamentations, still the rogue 
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must keep aloof. Family pride is stronger than family misfortune. 
Let not Hora deceive himself by hoping that in the great calamity 
that has fallen on his relations his iniquity will be forgotten. No- 
body sympathizes with him; nobody comes to him to clasp trunks 
and otherwise, according to elephantine nature, express condolence. 
Let the rogue dare even approach the family circle, and in an instant 
every member of it will forget his grief and combine with his friend 
40 keep off the intruder. But, as has already been observed, little 
love goes begging between the expelled and his expellers. The 
rogue’s fierce hatred for his kind is not quenched because he hap- 
pens to be taken prisoner with them. Sir Emerson Tennent, who 
has observed the habits of the elephant in every phase of its exist- 
ence with greater care and attention than any other writer, was once 
present when an animal of this sort was driven with others into a 
corral in Ceylon. He says, “Among the last of the elephants 
noosed was a rogue. Though far more savage than the others, he 
joined in none of their charges and assaults on the fences, as they 
uniformly drove him off, and would not permit him to enter their 
circle. When dragged past another of his companions in misfor- 
tune, who was lying exhausted on the ground, he flew upon him and 
attempted to fasten his teeth in his head. This was the only in- 
stance of viciousness that occurred during the progress of the corral.” 
The inhabitants of villages in the neighborhood of elephant 
haunts will always willingly lend their services at a hunt if there be 
a rogue about. And not without reason. Rendered savage and 
morose by his companions giving him “the cold shoulder,” the 
“rogue” becomes less timid of mankind, and breaks through the 
fences the native erects round his crop of green rice and his planta- 
tion of young cocoa-nuts, demolishing the labor of weeks in an hour 
or so, The outlawed rascal thinks nothing of sauntering in broad 
day-light among the rice reapers, ¢atching up a sheaf and march- 
ing off with it into the jungle to munch at his leisure. | 
Every herd or family of elephants has its leader. It however by. 
no means follows that the biggest animal in the flock is selected to 
fill this responsible office ; for though it generally happens that he 
is a bull, and a “tusker” to boot, comparatively small creatures, and 
not unfrequently females, are found in command, so that after all it 
is more likely that the elephant endowed with the greatest amount 
of pluck and cunning assumes the part as its right, The amount of 
devotion and loyalty the band evince for their chief is wonderful. 
They obey his merest gesture, submit to his chastisement, and pro- 
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tect his life at the risk of their own. If he should be a tusker and 
a particular object of respect to the hunters, and hard pressed by 
them, his subjects will surround him and catch in their own car- 
cases the bullets intended for his. They have even been known 
when their king has been badly wounded to club shoulders and 
shufile off with him to the depths of the jungle. 


HOW HE IS TRAPPED AND TAMED. 


Tux African ivory trade dates from a remote period. When 
Rome was at the height of her barbaric splendor, she drew largely 
on Africa not only for cargoes of living elephants for the amphi- 
theatre, but also for immense quantities of ivory, which was even 


LOST HIS TEMPER. 


more highly valued then than now. Scarcely an article of luxurious 
furniture was made without ivory entered into its construction. 
Africa supplied the precious commodity—was drained of it—till it 
became so scarce that the Romans altogether abandoned the Afri- 
can coast, and sought tusks in another hemisphere. ; 
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In no way does man so grossly abuse the authority given him 
over the beasts of the field as when he subjects them to unnecessary 
pain. When he is so guilty for the satisfaction of his: avarice, or 
his revenge, or his ambition, it 1s altogether shameful and despica- 
ble ; but when without reason or excuse of any sort, but merely for 
the gratification of his monstrous appetite for sanguinary spectacles, 
and the sight of living bodies mangled and bruised and horribly 
lacerated, he pits fang against fang, and talon against. talon, and, 
safely removed from the contending brutes, looks coolly on, he is 
guilty of a savagery worthy only of his Majesty of Dahomey. More- 
over, in the case of the elephant, much training and persuasion must 
be necessary to induce him to fight at all With animals of.a nat- 
urally pugnacious disposition, such as lions, and bears, and tigers, to 
put them in a pit together is sufficient to ensure a battle ; but with 
the pacific elephant, who has neither the desire to destroy life which 
belongs to the carnivorous animals, nor the means of gratifying the 
desire did he possess it, the case is altogether different. 

The number of elephants shipped annually from Africa to Rome 
to be trained to fight each other in the circus was immense. At the 
dedication of his theatre, Pompey exhibited the incredible number 
of five hundred lions, and eighteen elephants, and a host of armed 
men all at one time together in the circus. In the second consulate 
of Pompey (s.c. 54) a number of elephants were opposed in the 
circus to Getulian archers; and this exhibition, according to Pliny, 
was distinguished by several remarkable circumstances. One of the 
elephants, although furious froma wound, is recorded to have 
seized upon the shields of his adversaries and to have thrown them 
in the air, with a peculiar movement, doubtless the effect of training, 
which caused the shields to whirl round ‘before their fall to the 
earth. On this occasion, too, an elephant having been killed by a 
single blow of a javelin through the eye, his fellows rushed forward 
in a general charge to save him, and coming with great force against 
the iron railings of the circus, broke them down and injured several 
of the spectators. Dion, the historian, relates that on one occasion 
. when several elephants and other brutes were contending together 
in the arena, the spectators so compassionated the poor animals 
raising their trunks to heaven and roaring piteously, as if imploring 
aid of the gods, that they rose from their seats, and disregarding 
Pompey’s magisterial presence, demanded that the elephants might 
be spared. Again, when Cesar returned to Rome, twenty elephants 
were exhibited fighting for their lives against a host of spearmen ; 
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on this occasion the spectators were protected from danger by the 
width of a deep ditch that surrounded the circus. 

We have no need, however, to refer back to so remote a period 
as the Roman era for accounts of elephant baiting. In India the 
“sport” was always a favorite one. Bishop Heber says: “ While at 
the court of Baroda, the rajah was anxious to know whether I had 
observed his rhinoceros and his hunting-tigers, and offered to show 
me a day’s sport with the last, or to bait an elephant for me—a 
cruel amusement which here is not uncommon. ... At the palace 
of Jyepoor we were shown five or six elephants in training for a 
fight. Each was separately kept in a small paved court with a little 
litter, but very dirty. They were all what is called ‘ must,’ that is, 
fed on stimulating substances to make them furious; and all show- 
ed in their eyes, their gaping mouths, and the constant motion of 
their trunks, signs of fever and restlessness. Their mohouts seem- 
ed to approach them with great caution; and on hearing a step 
they turned round as far as their chains would allow, and lashed 
fiercely with their trunks. I was moved and disgusted at the sight. 
of so noble creatures thus maddened and diseased by the absurd 
cruelty of man, in order that they might for his diversion inflict 
fresh pain and injuries on each other.” 

Bernier, who was an eye-witness to an elephant fight that took 
place at Ava, thus describes it: 

“A wall of earth is raised three or four French feet wide, and 
five or six high. The two ponderous beasts meet one another face 
to face on opposite sides of the wall, each having a couple of riders, 
so that the place of the man who sits on the shoulders with a large 
iron hook for the purpose of guiding the elephant, may immediate- 
ly be supplied if he should be thrown down. The riders animate 
the elephants either by soothing words, or by chiding them as cow- 
ards, and urge them on with their heels until the poor.creatures ap- 
proach the wall and are brought to the attack. The shock is tremen- 
dous, and it appears surprising that they ever survive the dreadful 
wounds and blows inflicted by their tusks, their heads, and their 
trunks. There are frequent pauses during the fight; it is suspend- 
ed and renewed ; and the mud wall being at length thrown down, 
the stronger or more courageous elephant passes on and ‘attacks his 
opponent, and, putting him to flight, pursues and fastens upon him 
with so much obstinacy that the animals can only be separated by 
means of cherkys, or fire-works, which are made to explode between 
them ; for they are naturally timid, and have a particular dread of 
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fire, which is the reason why elephants have been used so little in 
warfare since the introduction of fire-arms. 

“The fight of these noble creatures is attended with much cruel- 
ty. It frequently happens that some of the riders are trodden un- 
der foot, and killed on the spot, the elephant having always cunning 
enough to feel the importance of dismounting the rider of his ad- 
versary, whom he therefore endeavors to strike down with his 
trunk. So imminent is the danger considered, that on the day of 
combat the unhappy men take the same formal leave of their wives 
and children, as if condemned to death. They are somewhat con- 
soled by the reflection, that if their lives should be preserved, and 
the king be pleased with their conduct, not only will their pay be 
augmented, but a sack of peyssas (equal to about two pounds ster- 
ling) will he present to them, the moment they alight from the 
elephant. They have also the satisfaction of knowing that in the 
event of their death, their pay will be continued to their widow, 
and that their sons will be appointed to the same situation. The 
mischief with which this amusement is attended, does not always 
terminate with the death of the riders. It often happens that some 
of the spectators are knocked down, and trampled upon by the ele- 
phants in the crowd; for the rush is terrible when, to avoid the in- 
furiated combatants, men and horses in confusion take to flight. 
The second time I witnessed this exhibition, I owed my safety en- 
tirely to the goodness of my esis and the exertions of my two 
servants.” 

To return, however, to the coast of Africa, and the ivory trade. 
The Rita having ceased their traffic, the mighty elephant was 
left unmolested, and once more increased and multiplied. The na- 
tive having lost his customers, and requiring for his own purposes 
no more ivory than could be made into a charm, or fantastic orna- 
ment for himself or his squaw, hunted the animal rarely, but when 
European energy once more penetrated the savage elephant regions, 
and made overtures for renewing the ivory trade, war was again 
declared against the tusk bearers, and has continued ever since. 

Except in a few districts of Africa, the flesh of the elephant is 
not eaten; with regard to the flavor and digestibility of the meat, 
it is hard to decide, as scarcely two Europeans out of the numbers 
who have had an opportunity of tasting it, agree on the subject. 

‘ Tennent says: “The flesh is occasionally tasted as a matter of curi- 
osity ; as a steak it is coarse and tough; but the tongue is as deli- 
cate as that of an ox, and the foot is said to make palatable soup.” 


! 
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Major Denham says: “ The flesh looks coarse, but is better flavored 
than any beef I found in the country.” Le Vaillant having, in the 
course of his explorations, dined off baked elephant’s foot, lauds it © 
as a dish dainty enough to be set before a king. Bruce asserts that 
. tthe Abyssinians subsist for long periods on elephant’s flesh. 

_The existence of the elephant in a captive state is much more 
prosaic and commonplace than it used to be. Once upon a time, 
when Eastern splendor was at its highest, and to be a Mogul was 
to be the most terrible man on the face of the earth, the elephant 
was the most indolent and magnificent and pampered brute owning 
man’s supremacy. Slaves were retained to wait on him, the fat of 
the land was spread before him, and when he wrathfully trumpeted, 
people covered their heads, and hid from his anger. If the animal 
had the good luck to be afflicted with a sort of leprosy, so that his 
hide became white or cream-colored,* his fortune was made ever- 
lastingly. In the seventeenth century, there existed in Siam a white 
elephant that kept three nations at constant war for its possession 
for nearly a century, and caused the death of five kings and thou- 
sands of soldiers. Tachard, who saw this pampered beast, says that 
it was very small and old—three hundred years old he was inform- 
ed. This same Albino that might have dyed its white hide red a 
thousand times over in the blood that was shed on its behalf, was 
attended by a hundred men, who fed him out of vessels of gold, and 
waited on him in the splendid pavilion in which he was housed. 

Fitch thus describes the treatment of some of these sacred ele- 
phants, as witnessed by him beyond the Ganges: “ Within the first 
gate of the palace is a very large court, on both sides of which are 
the houses for the king’s elephants, which are wonderfully large 
and handsome, and are trained for war and for the king’s service. 
Among the rest he has four white elephants, which are so great a 
rarity, no other king having any but he; and were any other king 
to have any, he would send for it, and if refused would go to war 
for it, and would rather lose part of his kingdom than not have the 
elephant. When any white elephant is brought to the king, all the 
merchants in the city are commanded to go and visit him, on which 
occasion each individual makes a present of half a dca which 
amounts to a good round sum, as there are a good many merchants, 
after which you may go and see them at your pleasure, though they 


* Mr. Dalton, the author of many favorite boy’s books, says in his story of THE 
Wuire Everuant, that “it is not white, but a light mahogany color.” 
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stand in the king’s house. Among his titles, the king takes that of 
King of the White Elephants. They do great honor and service to 
these white elephants, every one of them having a house decorated 
with golden ornaments, and getting their food in vessels of gilt sil- 
ver. Every day when they go to the river to wash, each goes un- 
der a canopy of cloth of gold, or silk, carried by six or eight men, 
and eight or ten men go before, each playing on drums, shawms, and 
other instruments. When each has bathed and has come out of the 
river, he has a gentleman to wash his feet in a silver basin, and this 
officer is appointed by the king. There is no such account made of 
the black elephants, be they never so great, and some of them are 
wonderfully large and handsome, and full nine cubits high.” « 

White, brown, or grey, however, the elephants of ancient Asia led 
a life that all-other quadrupeds might have envied; and whether 
they were worthy, through leprosy, to be set up as idols, or, retaining 
their natural color, fit for no more honorable occupation than daw- 
dling along in the sacred processions of the Buddhist priests, or to 
take some easy part in the gorgeous pageantries of some native 
prince, they were nothing less enviable than sleek, well cared for, 
indolent beasts. Their harness-chains were of gold, studded with 
pearls, silver bells surmounted their heads, and tinkled delicious 
music to their broad-flapped ears; young niaidens spread the path 
to be trod by their awkward feet with gay flowers, and they were 
clothed in garments of woven gold and scarlet. 

In modern times, however, the elephant has fallen from his high 
estate. His long holiday has expired , his sides are stripped of the 
cloth of gold, and his head shorn of the silver bells, and he owns 
no more fantastic chain than the matter-of-fact iron links*that secure 
him in his stable. Industry has more need of him than Luxury, and 
his vast strength is required to make roads, to draw loads, and to 
clear forests. The ancient elephant hunter, with his peddling syst te vip 
—his pitfalls, and female decoys—is no mes equal to the task of — 
supplying the elephant market. In these apes, the ponderous quad- | 

_ rupeds are snared a score at a time—nay, the whole of the elephaneeem - 
ine inhabitants of a great patch of forest, numbering frequently 
-more than a hundred, and embracing half a dozen Sigewtut families, 
are captured at one sweep. : 

In nearly all countries, the elephant trap used is constructed on 
pretty much one and the same principle. In India, it is called a 
Keddah, and in Ceylon, a Corral (from the Portuguese curral, or 
cattle-pen). One of the latter, witnessed by Sir Emerson Tennent, 
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and described by him in his “ Ceylon,” affords the very best descrip- 
tion of the way in which this wholesale snaring is managed. The 
elephant in Ceylon is rarely hunted for his ivory. Instead of the 
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DECORATED FOR PROCESSION. 


long tusks which ornament the African elephant, it has “ grubbers ” 
but a few inches long, which are not considered worth the trouble of — 
extracting. | | 


The period selected for a corral is that which least interferes with 
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the husbandry of the district, so that not until the rice is sown does 
the business begin. There is a twofold reason for this arrange- 
ment. Firstly, the labor of sowing at an end, the natives, of whom 
large numbers are necessary to secure the success of an elephant 
hunt, have leisure.; and secondly, as the government pay only those 
who assist in the erection of the corral, etc., it is essential to pick a 
time when personal interest will induce the native farmers to volun- 
teer their services; for the chance of their sown rice springing up, 
and ripening into maturity, depends pretty much on the number of 
wild elephants allowed to remain at large in the neighborhood. 

The corral is an enclosure, straight-sided, and about half as wide 
as it is long—500 feet by 250, say. A hurdlelike lattice is form- 
ed of big poles lashed fomeie: with “jungle rope” (the flexible 
stems of certain parasitic climbing plants). This enormous hurdling 

is securely fixed in the ground, its 

~~ height from the surface being about 
ee fifteen feet; the interstices of the 
lattice. being wide enough for a 

man to glide through. Great forks 

of green timber are driven aslant 

outside the hurdles, and, secure 
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‘ : them against outward pressure. 
Soeaseanessoooooeecoce copucenoeG, 
Pes, From each angle of the end by 
“0, which the elephants approach, two 
sth, lines of strong fencing are contin- 
a: i 


ued on either side, and cautiously 
hidden by the trees. So, should 
the herd swerve to the right or left instead of entering by the ppin 
passage, they would find 
themselves stopped, and 
forced to retrace their 
steps to the gate. The | 
position chosen for a 
corral is always some 
old and frequented route. 
of the elephants in their 
periodical migrations in 
search of water; and 
such trees and emer 
wood as are included within the A eaisa are left undisturbed—es- 
pecially on the side the elephants are to approach. 


PLAN OF CORRAL. 
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As many as two or three thousand natives are employed to “ beat 
up” the game. According to the size of the patch of forest, and 
the number of elephants known to be contained in it, so the beaters 
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DRIVEN INTO THE CORRAL. 


fetch an entire circuit round the devoted spot. At first they make 
no great display, only just enough to induce the great, timid beasts 
to move slowly in the direction it is required they should take. 
Perhaps an entire month is so passed; in the course of which the 
living ring has contracted—a mere foot at a time—to half its first 
dimensions. Then the elephants become alarmed, and the beaters 
become bold. Ten paces apart all round the ring great fires are lit, 
and kept burning night and day; and anxious “ headmen” gallop 
about perpetually to see that not one of the legion of beaters flags 
in his ,for if the imprisoned brutes once discbvered an outlet, 
the portals of the “corral” might yawn in vain for that season. 

“Two months,” says Tennent, “ had been spent in these prepara- 
tions, and they had been thus fie completed on the day when we ar- 
ge and took our places on the stage that had been erected for us, 
overlooking the entrance to the corral, Close beneath us a group 
of tame elephants, sent by the temples and the chiefs to assist in 
securing the wild ones, were picketed in the shade, and lazily fanning 
themselves with leaves. Three distinct herds, whose united numbers 
were variously represented at from forty to fifty elephants, were en- 
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closed, and were at that mement concealed in the jungle within a 
short distance of the stockade. Not a sound was permitted to be 
made, each person spoke to his neighbor in whispers ; and such was 
the silence observed by the multitude of the watchers at their posts, 
that occasionally we could hear the rustling of the branches as some 
of the elephants stripped off their leaves. 

“ Suddenly the signal was made, and the stillness of the forest 
was broken by the shouts of the guard, the rolling of the drums and 
tom-toms, and the discharge of muskets ; and beginning at the most 
distant side of the area, the elephants were urged forward toward 
the entrance into the corral. ... . Dry leaves and sticks were flung 
upon the watch-fires till they blazed aloft and formed a line of flame 


on every side, except in the direction of the corral, which was studi- 


ously kept dark.” 

Their great heads fairly turned by the es, and shrieks, and 
thunder of savage music, the leviathan herd rush headlong to the 
only spot that promises quiet seclusion—the pitchy-dark entrance to 
the corral. The great tusked leader leads the way, and presently the 
corral gates are closed on the whole number. ‘Then, as the striking 
of a single match, great bonfires surrounding the trap suddenly flare 
up. The effect is terrific. 

“The elephants first dashed to the very extremity of the enclos- 
ure, and being brought up by the powerful fence, started back to re- 
gain the gate, but found it closed. Their terror was sublime; they 
hurried round the corral ata rapid pace, but seeing it girt by fire 
on every side, they attempted to force the stockade, but were driven 
back by the guards with spears and flambeaux, and on whichever 
side they approached, they were repulsed with shouts and discharges 
of musketry. Collecting into one group they would pause for a 
moment in apparent bewilderment, then burst off in another direc- 
tion as if it had suddenly occurred to them to try some point which 
they had before overlooked ; but, again repulsed, turned to that for- 
lorn resting-place in the centre of the corral.” 

As no more was to be done that night, the company occupying 
the stage retired. .At day-light, when Sir Emerson Tennent visited 
the corral, he found the captives dead-beat and subdued, and hud- 
dled together in a group, while “ the enclosure on all sides was sur- 
rounded by crowds of men and boys with spears or white peeled 
wands about ten feet long.” 

Meantime preparations were being made to conduct into the cor- 
ral the trained tame elephants who were to act as Delilahs to the 
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entrapped Samsons. One of these crafty females was named Siri- 
beddi, and was allowed to be the cleverest brute in Ceylon, and cer- 
tainly she was guilty of nothing on this occasion to damage her rep- 
utation. 

Having entered the corral noiselessly, she moved slowly along, 
with a sly composure and an assumed air of easy indifference; saun- 
tering leisurely in the direction of the captives and halting now 
‘ and then to pick a bunch of grass or a few leaves as she passed. As 
. she approached the herd, they put themselves in motion to meet her, 
and the leader having advanced in front and passed his trunk gently 
over her head, turned and paced slowly back to his dejected com- 
panions. Siribeddi followed with the same listless step, and drew 
herself up close behind him, thus affording the nooser an opportuni- 
ty to glide under her and slip the noose over the hind foot of the 
wild one. The Lattqggpstantiy perceiving his danger, shook off the 
rope and turned to attack the man. He would have suffered for 
his temerity, had not Siribeddi protected him by raising her trunk 
and driving the assailant into the midst of the herd. 


SIRIBEDDI'S EXPLOIT. 


Again the terror-stricken elephants gathered jn the centre of the 
corral, when two more decoys were sent to Siribeddi’s assistance, 
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and between them they managed to single out the biggest fellow of 
the captive company. This time the nooser was more successful; 
the loop was hitched over the brute’s hind leg, and the nooser, to- 
gether with Siribeddi’s two assistants, sheered off, leaving the for- 
mer accomplished animal (to whose collar was attached the other 
end of the looped cable) to secure her prisoner to a tree apart from 
the rest of the herd. Calm as a human pig-jobber, who hauls by 
the leg the poor porker to the slaughter-house, and with as much in- 
difference to its squeals and struggles, Siribeddi hauled off her lum- 
bering charge—tail first—toward the proper tree. Giving her end 
of the rope one turn round the trunk of the tree, she endeavored to 
haul-the beast at the other end, close up; this however was beyond 
her strength, so one of the tame ones who from a distance had been 
critically observing the performance, and saw Mrs. Siribeddi’s di- 
lemma, came to the rescue; she coolly cojfifronted the bellowing 
prisoner, placed her shoulder to his, and “backed” him, while every 
inch of rope thus gained was hauled in by the female at the tree, 
till he was fairly brought to a stand at the foot thereof. The other 
tame elephant now came up, and, shielded by the three, the nooser 
fastened his “ jungle-ropes”” round the remaining three legs, securing 
the other, end of each rope to a tree, and the capture was complete. 

Then the decoys moved off to attend to their business, leaving the 
captive alone, and the brute seemed suddenly to become alive to the 
extent of his misery. Says Tennent: “As long as the tame ones 
stood beside him he remained comparatively aes and almost passive 
under his sufferings, but the moment they moved off and he was left 
utterly alone, he ide the most surprising efforts to free himself 
and rejoin his companions. He felt the ropes with his trunk and 
tried to unfasten the numerous knots ; he drew backward to liberate 
his fore-legs, then leaned forward to extricate the hind ones, till ey- 
ery branch of the tall tree vibrated with his struggles. He scream- 
ed, in his anguish, with his proboscis raised high in the air, then fall- 
ing on his side he laid his head to the ground, first his cheek and 
then his brow, and pressed down his doubled-in trunk, as though he 
would force it into the earth; then suddenly rising he balanced 
himself on his forehead and his Sanne holding his ind feet fairly 
off the ground. This scene of distress continued some hours, with 
occasional pauses of apparent stupor, after which the atrugale was 
from time to time renewed abruptly and as if by some sudden im- 
pulse; but at last the vain strife subsided, and the poor animal stood 
perfectly motionless, the image of exhaustion and despair.” 
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For three days the captives lay there, the elder ones for more than 
half the time proudly spurning and trampling under foot the food 
offered them by their captors. Some stood motionless as though 
overcome by stupor, others never ceased to chafe and writhe with fe- 
verish impatience, while others, again, lay prostrate in the mud, 
moaning their despair, and gently beating the ground with their 
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trunks in the extremity of melancholy. Round about the verge of 
the corral, big fires blazed at night, and dusky watchers paced to 
and fro with their spears and white sticks, or reclined about the 
fires till their turn for duty came. In the day-time the natives for 
miles round made holiday. By thousands they assembled round the 
great hurdles; old women with their old husbands; young women 
with brown babies lashed to their backs; and girls, fantastically 
dressed, and mincing maidens were there, whose genteel and well-oil- 
ed sweethearts called their attention to sights worth seeing, or join- 
ed them in a dance to the mellow music of the Kandyan flute. The 
captive leviathans within the enclosure could hear the flute, and that 
some of their ears were not unmusical was evident by the little pig- 
gy eyes directed toward the player, and the placid wagging of the 
great flaps that covered them organs of hearing. 

When the captive’s spirit is sufficiently subdued, a stall is appor- 
tioned him between that of two half-tamed elephants, and he soon 
returns to his food. The stable servants are each armed with a 
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hendoo, the point of which is held toward the wild elephant’s trunk, 
while one or two others rub his back and keep up a humdrum chant, 
in which the poor brute is addressed as the chanter’s “ mother” or 
5 “son,” according to its age and sex, 
and enjoined to behave itself as mild- 
Re GP ei ly as possible. In most cases, however, 
HENDOO. the wild uncouth creature is callous to 
this politeness, and strikes out furiously 
its trunk; each time, however, the tender weapon alights on the 
points of the spiky hendoos, and presently becomes so sore, that it is 
curled up and placed out of harm’s way, and an important step to- 
ward his subjugation is accomplished. ‘Then he is allowed a bath, 
an operation which he delights in in a free state, but decidedly ob- 
jects to for the first few weeks of his slavery. He is escorted down 
to the tank by two trained elephants, whereghis legs are hobbled, 
and he is goaded with the merciless hendoo till he consents to lie 
. down. Nor is the bath the only thing necessary to a newly-caught 
elephant. The skill of the elephant doctor is for many weeks need- 
ful to heal its poor legs, that are certainly cut to the bone by the 
coarse vegetable rope with which he was first noosed ; .sometimes, 
indeed, these wounds will remain for months and even years. In 
most cases, however, within three months of his capture the huge 
brute is found treading clay in a brick-field (generally his first oc- 
cupation), or in company of a thoroughly tamed brother, drawing a . 
great wagon. 

The Panickeas or professional elephant catchers inhabit Moorish 
villages on the north and north-eastern coast of Ceylon, and have 
been from time immemorial the catchers of elephants, which are 
afterward trained and sold to the native princes of Southern India, 
whose agents come over every year to select and purchase the finest 
specimens. Marvelous stories are told of the skill and audacity of 
these fellows ; an audacity—it is well to remark—founded on a per- 
fect knowledge of the character of the elephant. Major Skinner, an 
officer of roads in Ceylon, relates that, proceeding one night, be- 
tween nine and ten, to his camp in the woods, his party was stopped 
by a large herd of elephants, who had taken possession of the only 
road by which they could pass. The elephants were both stubborn 
and angry. All efforts to intimidate them, and induce them to 
move, were vain. The Panickeas present knew the herd for a wick- 
ed one, and counseled extreme caution. At last, after some time 
had been spent in vain attempts to frighten them off, an aged 
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Panickea came forward and requested of Major Skinner that the 
whole party retire to some distance. “ He then,” relates the Major, 
“took a couple of chules (flambeaux of dried wood, or cocoa-nut 
leaves), one in each hand, and waving them above his head till they 
flamed out fiercely, advanced at a deliberate pace to within a few 
yards of the elephant who was acting as leader of the party, and 
who was growling and trumpeting in his rage; and flourished the 
flaming torches in his face. The effect was instantaneous ; the whole 
herd dashed away in a panic, bellowing, screaming, and crashing 
through the underwood, while we availed ourselves of the open path 
to make our way to our tents.” 
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The Panickeas are much employed by hunters as guides and 
bearers; and here their courage shows itself. When advancing 
upon an elephant who stands at bay, they will often walk up to the 
huge beast and slap it on the quarter. In his rage the elephant 
turns on the nimble Moor, and thus presents a fair front to the 
hunter, who fires at his leisure while the native makes his escape. 

Two Panickeas, without aid or attendants, and armed only with a 
flexible rope of elk’s or buffalo’s hide, go out, fearless and confident, 
to capture the largest elephant. Their object is to slip a noose — 
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over one of the monster’s hind-feet; and to do this they either ap- 
proach him as he walks along, or steal upon him when standing at 
rest: in the latter case shrewdly availing themselves of a singular 
habit the great beast has of swinging one leg backward and forward 
when standing. So agile are they that, other devices failing, they 
do not hesitate to steal up and crawl under the elephant’s belly, 
when, tickling his leg, he lifts it, they quickly slip the noose on, and 
make good their escape. Of course the prize now makes off, trail- 
ing the long rope after him. If he has been noosed in a treeless 
plain, his captors rush before him, and by enraging him, induce him 
to give chase. They run, of course, toward the nearest woods ; and 
on arrivimg, it is the duty of one to coil the end of the long rope 
dexterously about some firm tree. Elephant, raging at the sudden 
stoppage, turns upon his enemy; but now comes catcher No. 2, and 
rushes up with irritating gesticulations, shouting, “Dah! dah!” a 
monosyllable, the sound of which the elephant peculiarly dislikes. 
Of course he turns upon No. 2, and No. 1 takes advantage of the 
diversion to slip a noose upon one of the fore-legs. When this is 
_ Secured in front, the capture is completed without farther trouble 
by securing the remaining legs. | 

The whole process calls to mind the dealings of His Majesty ot 
Liliput with the unfortunate Gulliver; and the resemblance is in- 
_ creased by the proceedings which follow the capture. The two 
fortunate Panickeas run up a shelter of branches to protect their 
prize from the sun, which he can not bear: and then erect their own 
hut near him, and build a fire at a little distance from his head, 
where they leisurely cook their frugal meal of rice and fish. Here 
they remain from ten days to two weeks, until at last, what with 
the exhaustion following his impotent efforts at escape, the terror of 
fire, which he dreads, and the torture of smoke, which is ingeniously 
administered, and which he particularly detests, his spirit is finally 
subdued. 

Near Manaar, on the western coast of the island, whence the ele- 
phants were mostly exported to India, in passing through the vil- 
lages, one would formerly always see two or three huge prisoners, 
captured in the manner above detailed, fastened to stakes near the 
huts of the captors, awaiting the arrival of purchasers. 
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THE ELEPHANT AS USED IN WAR. 


Before gunpowder changed the whole theory and practice of war, 
the ponderous strength, great endurance, and majestic appearance of 
the elephant rendered it one of the most useful adjuncts to the de- 
structive or defensive power of armies. "When the mad son of Phil- 
ip was stayed on his conquering march by the mutiny of his army 
on the banks of the Hyphasis (the modern Sutledge), and he was 
forced to retrace his steps across the burning plains of Scinde and 
Beloochistan, he found the captured elephants of infinite use in re- 
moving his plunder; for although he himself preferred trawelling by 
water, his immense army marched along the banks of the Indus. 
When his mighty empire was shattered at his death, his elephants 
fell into the hands of the numerous aspirants for dominion; and, as 
they live to a great age, many were the scenes of triumph they wit- 
nessed, led as portions of the pageants through the streets of Rome, 
perhaps to end their days in a blood-reeking amphitheatre, amid the 
savage cries of the same populace that greeted their glorious sc 
ance in ancient barbaric magnificence. 

But it was in Hindostan, their native land, that the elephant was 
at one time the best treated, and again the most sorely abused of ani- 
mals; clothed in gorgeous trapping, his bulky head festooned with 
pearls and other precious stones, his heavy ears dragged down with 
golden chains and balls, he was taken into the thickest of the fight, 
to be wounded by javelins and arrows in his huge sides, his sensitive 
proboscis amputated, or at best severely lacerated, by the sharp and 
heavy tulwars of the wild Afghan or Persian invader. 

Not until after many sanguinary lessons did the Hindoo princes 
realize that the noble animal was too unwieldy, and when wounded 
too unmanageable, to be of much service in war excepting as a com- 
missariat carrier; it was reserved to a distinguished English states- 
man, the Karl of Ellenborough, to make a last attempt at utilizing the 
elephant on a battle-field. Lord Ellenborough, when Governor-gen- 
eral of India im¥842-43, organized a light field-battery, to be moved 
by elephants. At drill or practice they were all that could be desired, 
patient, tractable, and of far higher intelligence than horses; the pre- 
cision with which they moved was wonderful; this precision, in a 
great measure, being due to their immediate commander, a diminu- 
tive elephant about seven feet high, called by tae gunners “ Colonel 
Jack,” on which was mounted the battery sergeant. Colonel Jack 
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was armed with a small bamboo six feet in length, heavily shod at 
either end with iron, and this weapon he would bring down with 
unerring accuracy on the head or flank of the delinquent elephant 
who should fail to bring his gun into position with sufficient celerity. 
Woe betide the unfortunate who took too much or too little ground 
in wheeling or turning; the colonel was at his side, poking his ribs, 
belaboring him, or finally, if he thought his subordinate obstinate 
and not alorfe stupid, coming down on his proboscis with a terrific 
whack. The dozen huge animals all stood in awe of their plucky 
little leader, and the officers of the battery often expressed their 
doubts as to the training of the elephants without his aid. Their 
doubts were settled on the 29th of December, 1843, when their bat- 
tery went into action; and the active Colonel Jack being severely, 
indeed it proved mortally wounded, the whole battery stampeded, 
carrying guns and gunners safe out of harm’s way. ‘Thus ended the 
last exploit of war elephants. 


SAGACITY OF THE ELEPHANT. 


Every work on Natural History, almost every juvenile story- 
book, contains anecdotes of the sagacity of the elephant; yet it is 
doubtful if the imagination has been largely drawn upon to furnish 
the supply. 

Every reader knows the ancient story of the cruel tailor who, 
pricking with his needle the proboscis of an elephant passing to his 
daily bath, was deluged by the returning animal, and had all his 
goods destroyed by the dirty water which the elephant had retained 
in his mouth and proboscis for the purpose of avenging the insult of 
the morning. 

When Exeter Hall in London, many years ago, was used as a 
menagerie, one of the tenants was a large elephant, gray with years, 
endowed with the cunning and sagacity of a patriarch; the special 
delight of all country visitors, who were accustomed to feed him 
with apples and cakes, of which a supply was kept on hand by an 
old woman. It was customary for the visitors to give the money 
into the delicate finger of the proboscis, and then the elephant would 
proceed to make his own purchases; and it is asserted that. so well 
was he aware of the values of different coins, that the vender of del- 
icacies never attempted imposition, giving him always a fair equiva- 
lent for his money. On one occasion he was the recipient of a silver 
shilling, which, however, slipped from his grasp—probably the tremor 
of the donor’s hand caused the mishap ; falling on the floor, it rolled 
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on the rim flat up against the-wall just out of the elephant’s reach. 
He made several ineffectual attempts to obtain it, the keeper insist- 
ing that no one should assist his efforts, which he was certain in the 
end would be successful, and so it proved; for after failing to draw 
it toward him with a wisp of hay, he raised his proboscis over and a 
little beyond the spot where the money stood and blew a tremen- 
dous blast of wind down the wall, which had the effect of driving 
the coin out on the floor, where he reached to and ii’ ging it, his lit- 
tle eyes twinkling with satisfoohtitn 

Perhaps one of the best authenticated stories of elephantine sa- 
gacity is told by the author of “The English in India.” A valua- 
ble elephant had, very strangely, for they are the most cautious of 
animals, fallen into a deep pit that had been prepared as a tiger- 
trap. He was luckily not injured, but, when discovered, presented a 
knotty problem to the English officer who owned him ; how was the 
many-ton’d animal to be got out? The owner thought and thought, 
and concluded that the only mode was to enlarge the cavity by dig- 
ging a slope from the top; but this was too tedious a process for the 
prisoner, whose mind had evidently been occupied in discussing a 
means of escape. The tip of his proboscis just reached the edge 
of the pit, from which he managed to pull down fragments of the 
frame-work by which the mouth had been covered; these he tram- 
pled under his feet; the hint was at once taken, he was plentifully 
supplied with felled timber, and, after many hours’ hard work, built 
himself out. 

Elephants are extensively used in Hindostan for the purposes of 
the chase, particularly tiger-hunting, their size and strength enabling 
them to go through the high jungle grass and canebrakes without dif- 
ficulty ; but Shekarry elephants must be thoroughly trained; for one 
of the most serious risks encountered in their use is the elephant 
getting frightened or angry at the sight of a tiger and running off 
through the jungle, in which case the howdah and its occupants are 
likely to be swept off by the branches of trees peat which the 
huge animal goes crashing. 

An English officer who lectured in this country a few years since 
on the subject of Indian sports, told his audiences a story of an ele- 
phant’s sagacious endurance which is worth repeating. <A large 
man-eater charged the elephant on which this officer was seated, 
springing on to the animal’s neck, where he hung until killed by four 
_ ounces of lead in his heart; as he dropped, the elephant stepped back, 
and then knelt forward on the body of his prostrate foe, trumpeting 
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fearfully with pain and rage, but he had stood motionless and voice- 
Jess under the torture of the tiger’s claws in his ear and shoulder. 
It was a wonderful escape for the Englishman, as the mahout, or 
driver, had deserted his post on the elephant’s neck; and if “ Dish- 
nave” had run, as a badly trained or cowardly animal would have 
‘done, the lives of the sportsmen would in all human probability have 
been sacrificed. Shooting tigers from elephant-back is evidently a 
sport not without a considerable spice of danger. 

A good story was told by the same lecturer of the indignation 
exhibited by a youthful Shekarry, or native hunter, when he believed 
his master was showing the white feather. Mr. C. was out with his 
smooth-bore fowling-piece, intent on obtaining ornithological speci- 
mens, when, some distance from his tents, he was met by a village 
dhar, who advised him of a “ burra bagh ” (large tiger) lying asleep in 
a small patch of jungle grass on the bank of the river. As no tiger 
had been reported in the neighborhood by the Shekarry scouts, small 
attention was paid to his tale; but when the same story was repeated 
by the village school-master, Mr. C., thinking discretion in this case 
was very decidedly better than valor, turned to the Shekarry boy 
carrying his shot-pouch and game-bag and said, “ Umroo, we must go 
home.” Never was indignation and astonishment more plainly writ- 
ten on any face as the boy replied, “ Sahib! durroo mut, ek bagh, 
our nay, durroo mut, um hy ka nay !”—“ Sir, do not be alarmed 
(don’t be scared); there is only one tiger, and am I here, or am 1 
not?” The sahib-fell immeasurably in the boy’s regard as he per- 
sisted in moving off at a good round pace; probably the slaying of 
the tiger afterward from the back of an elephant did not quite re- 
mount him on Umroo’s mental pedestal. 
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THE AFRIOAN ELEPHANT. 


HOW HE IS HUNTED FOR HIS IVORY. 


As has been already stated, the prideful Romans in the prime of 
their barbaric splendor so unceasingly hunted the African elephant 
for the sake of his ivory tusks, that the numbers of the animal were 
thinned almost to extinction. Left once more to themselves, how- 
ever, regeneration was an easy matter. His mode of living inter- 
fered with the peace and comfort of not one of his four-footed 
forest companions. Of the lion, the leopard, and his other flesh- 
eating neighbors, he went in no fear, for how hungry soever they 
might be, the flesh of his mighty carcase was above their daring— 
the elephant might safely crop the green boughs of a tree, in the 
shadow of which the tawny monarch of the forest was grumbling 
over the bones left from yesterday’s dinner; and so his peaceful 
career might have continued, had it not occurred to some cunning 
mortal to invent that magic dust, called gunpowder, 

Nothing more disastrous could have occurred to the savage por- 
tion of brute creation than the invention in question, and before all 
others this remark must apply to the elephant and other colossal 
animals, whose tenacity of life is almost as remarkable as their 
enormous size. Before the deadly dust was known, the elephant, 
possessed of almost as much intelligence as his savage human foe, 
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could afford to despise his puny weapons; darts and'arrows availed 
not against his vital parts, and he could encounter the solitary 
hunter armed with his javelin with as little concern as might a 
grave mastiff an old woman flourishing her darning-needle, 

But against a hundred old women and a hundred darning-needles 
the mastiff would find himself in a sorry predicament ; every vein 
in its body would be punctured, and its lite drained out by driblets. 
So it was with the elephant in ancient times, When a score of savages, 
each bearing a sheaf of spears, set upon him—so it is to this very 
day in regions so barbarous and remote from civilization, that the 
murderous bullet is unknown. On the banks of the Zambesi in 
Southern Africa, Livingstone saw an elephant hunt, and pictures the 
poor animal with red and streaming: sides , bearing in her carcase so 
many javelins that she looked more like a gigantic porcupine than 
an elephant, and finally dying from sheer loss of blood. On-one oc- 
casion he saw an elephant and her calf attacked in this way. The 
dam placed herself on the danger side of the calf, and endeavored to 
.. protect her young. But as the spears increased her sides grew red 
with blood, and beginning to flee for her own life, she seemed to 
think no more of her calf. The young one was soon killed, and the 
pace of the dam soon became slower. She now turned with a shriek 
of rage, and made a furious charge back among the men. She kept 
retreating and charging, and at last, utterly exhausted from loss of 
blood, sank down dead in a kneeling posture. 

There is, however, in South Africa, a solitary hunter whom the 
elephant can by no means afford to despise. This cunning savage 
makes, of the iron of the country, a blade nearly two feet long, 
double- > rig ae and sharp as a razor; this he lashes to a shaft as 
thick as one’s wrist, and as long as a a stable brophiasiiie So armed, 
he selects a tree in an éléphiant track, and makes himself a little 
stage among its branches, and thereon lodges till a fated brute 
passes beneath. ‘Then, like a gleam of lightning, descends the long 
knife into the deghtute carcase, and though the wound does not at 
once kill, the hunter has but to descend from his lurking-place, and 
follow the maddened brute, who with the blade i in his side seeks to 
_ hide himself in the depths of the forest, At every step, however, 
‘the long handle knocks against the trees and brushwood, and the 
deatal gash is widened and deepened, and the blood issues from it 
till, faint and helpless, the great creature sinks to his knees, and the 
solitary hunter can despoil him at his leisure. 

“ Wamstringing” is another mode favored by the ‘hive hunters 
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of Africa. Sometimes this is performed afoot, but generally with 
the aid of a horse. Two hunters—both naked as when born—mount 
him together, sometimes with a saddle, and sometimes on the steed’s 
bare back. The rider who sits in front carries no more formidable 
arms than a switch, but the behind man has a broad sword-blade, 
with a strip of hide bound round one end of it for convenient 
handling. As soon as an elephant is seen, the horse is galloped to- 
ward it, and if it flees it is pursued till brought to a stand, and 
then the man with the switch proceeds to abuse it with all his 
might. He invents wicked stories concerning the wild elephant’s 
respectable mother ; declares that he slew its grandfather, its father, 
and several of its uncles and brothers, and that now he has come to 
slay it—without doubt the greatest ass of the entire:family. 

Every word of these reproaches the hunter believes the wild ele- 
phant to understand, and when it trumpets defiantly and charges 
him, attributes it to sheer aggravation. Charge him it does, how- 
ever, and this is exactly what the man with the switch desires, and 
by a series of cunning maneuvres he manages so that: himself and 
his horse shall entirely engage the elephant’s attention ; meanwhile 
he who sat behind with the broad sword has slipped silently to the | __ 
ground, dodges behind the elephant, and with one swinging cut a 
severs the tendon, just above the brute’s heel. In a moment the 4% 
swordsman vaults to the horse’s back, and away the couple ride to : 
fetch assistance, quite sure of finding their crippled game at the 
exact spot where it was stricken. i 

After all, however, it must be acknowledged that, although more 
destructive to their number, the bullet is more merciful than the 
sword or spear. Though, indeed, one must peruse the hunting ex- 
ploits of more than one sportsman, or he may arrive at an altogether 
different conclusion. This would, I am afraid, be the case, were the 
doings of Roualeyen Gordon Cumming alone to be reviewed. He 
might, for instance, be apt to find another term than “Sport” for 
the following incident related as having occurred to the above gen- 
tleman. Having planted a bullet in the shoulder-bone of an ele- 
phant, and caused the agonized creature to lean for support against 
a tree,*the mighty hunter, proceeds to unpack his kit and brew a 
little coft aving refreshed himself with the comforting bever- 
age — taking observations of the tortured elephant’s spasms and 
writhings, between the sips—‘“I resolved to make experiments on 

ef points, and, approaching very near, I fired several bullets 
s of his enormous skull. He only acknowledged the 
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shots by a salaam-like movement of his trunk, with the point of 
which he gently touched the wounds with a striking and peculiar ac- 
tion. Surprised and shocked to find that I was only prolonging the 
sufferings of the noble beast, which bore its trials with such digni- 
fied composure, I resolved to finish the proceedings with all possible 
dispatch, and accordingly opened fire upon him from the left side. 
Aiming at the shoulder, I fired six shots with the two-grooved rifle, 
which must have eventually proved mortal; after which I fired six 
shots at the same part with the Dutch six-pounder. Large tears 
now trickled from his eyes, which he slowly shut and opened; his 
colossal frame shivered convulsively, and falling on his side he ex- 
pired.” . 

All this is the more inexcusable as, over and over again, Mr. 
Cumming narrates how he slew this and that giant beast with a 
single well-directed shot. The bravery of his exploits is altogether 
obscured by the “blood” by which they are deluged, and the 
“sportsman ” is altogether overshadowed by the wholesale carcase 
butcher and ivory huckster. 

As to the precise spot at which an elephant hunter should aim 
his bullet, opinion widely differs. One authority says, “Hit him 
behind the ear, or beware the consequences.” Another (Andersson, 
of Lal sn celebrity), “I found the best point to aim at was 
the shoulder, either behind or in the centre, near to the lower edge 
of the ear.” Another hunter emphatically declares that no plan is 
equal to that of “ shattering his fore-leg, and reducing him at once 
to utter helplessness ;” while among the Singhalese, says Sir Emerson 
Tennent, “the practice is to aim invariably at the head; and the 
sportsman finds his safety to consist in boldly facing the animal to 
within fifteen paces, and lodging a bullet either in the temple or 
in the hollow over the eye, or in a well-known spot immediately 
above the trunk, where the weaker structure of the skull affords 
easy access to the brain.” ! 

There would certainly seem to be immense danger attached to 
the Singhalese system, but experience proves the contrary. For the 
sake of the few shillings’ reward offered by the government, they 
were shot, from 1849 to 1856, at the rategot nearly a thous each 
year; and, as the coroners’ returns prove, not more t three indi- 
viduals died in any one year from hurts receivedvof elephants, wild 
or tame. Itis, however, only fair to remark, that African sportsmen 
generally agree that the elephant of Ceylon is by nor ; the most 
formidable sort. Certaimly the African brute is ge 
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differs from all others in the size of its ears. Livingstone makes 
mention of one that was shot on the Zambesi, whose ear-flaps meas- 
ured four feet across, and four feet five inches in depth. The above 
authority also asserts that he has 
seen a native, overtaken by a sud- 
den rain-storm, find snug and com- 
plete shelter under one of his ele- 
phant’s ears. 

In remarkable contrast to the 
few individuals killed in elephant 
warfare, stands the fact, that near- 
ly every body who ever handled a 
rifle against this giant beast, and 
wrote about it, has at least one 
marvelous escape to relate. Many 
of them, however, are so very 
wonderful—so suggestive of the 

idea that the bow—the long one—rather than the rifle, has been 
- used —that I shall not venture to quote them. There is no 
need ; enough of marvelous adventure can be culled from the ex- 
periences of modern travelers—men whose credit is beyond a ques- 
tion. 
Although not the most modern, certainly one of the best stories 
of elephant chase is related by Lieutenant Moodie. At the time of 
the adventure, the experience of the lieutenant as regarded elephant 
hunting was small—indeed, he had never seen but one of the mighty 
quadrupeds slain, and that was only the day before. However, this 
little taste of the noble sport was sufficient to set him yearning for 
another bout; and when early the next morning the presence near 
the camp of a large drove of elephants was announced, the narrator 
lost no tfme in equipping for the sport, and set off to join the hunt- 
ers. On his way, however, he got lost in the jungle, and saw 
nothing of those of whom he was in quest until he heard a gun 
fired and heard his own name shouted, together with cries of “ pas- 
sop /” (look out.) At the same time, he was aware of a rending and 
Danes of jungle stems, and presently a whole troop of plephasitas 

headed by a mighty formate came bearing down directly toward 
him. Being rather uncertain of his aim, the lieutenant, thought it 
best to step out of*the path and run in a contrary direction. He 
did so, but in looking back discovered to his horror that the ele- 
Ni too, had altered their course and were in full chase of him, 
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the great female still in front and trumpeting like a very demon, 
and three others on either side of her evidently fully bent on mis- 
chief. Under the circumstances, Mr. Moodie resolved still to re- 
serve his fire, and increasing his speed made for the bank of a small 
river with the idea of swimming across and taking refuge among 
the rocks that skirted its opposite side. Before, however, he could 
reach the stream, the thundering footsteps came close up behind, 
and the screaming and trumpeting of the seven mighty beasts be- 
came deafening. There was no other chance, so the lieutenant, 
screwing up his courage, faced round, shouldered his gun, and let 
fly at the big female. Unfortunately, however, the powder did not 
immediately ignite; and the aim being thus spoiled, the bullet 
merely grazed the head of the advancing elephant, who, halting 
only for an instant, came on again more vengefully than before. 

“J fell—I can not say whether struck down by her trunk or not. 
She then made a thrust at me with her tusk. Luckily she had only 
one, and luckier still that one missed me. She then caught me with 
her trunk by the middle, threw me beneath her fore-feet and knock- 
ed me about between them for a little space. I was scarcely in a 
condition to compute the number of minutes very accurately, Once 
_ She pressed her foot on my chest with such force, that I actually 
felt the bones as it were bending beneath the weight, and once she 
trod on the middle of my arm, which fortunately lay flat on the 
ground at the time. During this rough handling, however, I never 
entirely lost my recollection, else I have little doubt she would have 
settled my accounts with this world; but owing to the roundness 
of her foot I generally managed, by twisting my body and limbs, to 
escape her direct tread. While I was still undergoing this buffet- 
ing, Lieutenant Chisholm and Diedrick, a Hottentot, had come up 
and fired several shots at her, one of which hit her in the shoulder, 
and at the same time, her companions retiring and screaming to her 


from the edge of the forest, she reluctantly left me, giving me a cuff - 
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or two with her hind-feet in passing. I got up, picked up my gun, 
and staggered away as fast as my aching bones would allow; but 
observing that she turned round and looked back toward me before 
enterig the bush, I lay down in the long grass, by which means I 
escaped her observation.” 

Murderous as was the behavior of the she-elephant above alluded 
to, she was presently after the heroine of a tragedy, and as such so 
cgmported herself as to induce one to forgive her previous delin- 


quency. It seems that while the crowd of hunters, including Mr. ; 
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Moodie’s brother, were gathered round him listening to his marvel- 
ous story, a big male elephant, who was probably related to the fe- 
male and had been an eye-witness to the indignities to which she 
had been subjected, rushed from his hiding-place, and, seizing a sol- 
dier from the company, carried him off, and in a few moments crushed 
him into a shapeless mass beneath his ponderous knees. What fol- 
lowed will be best related in Lieutenant Moodie’s own language. 

“Shortly after this catastrophe, a shot from one of the people 
broke this male elephant’s left fore-leg, which completely disabled 
him from running. On this occasion we witnessed a touching in- 
stance of affection and sagacity in the elephant, which I can not for- 
bear to relate, as it so well illustrates the character of this noble 
animal. Seeing the danger and distress of her mate, the female be- 
fore mentioned (my personal antagonist), regardless of her own dan- 
ger, quitted her shelter in the bush, rushed out to his assistance, 
walked round and round him, chasing away the assailants and still 
returning to his side and caressing him, and when he attempted to 
walk she placed her flank under his wounded side and supported 
him. This scene continued nearly half an hour, until the female re- 
ceived a severe wound, which drove her again to’ the bush, where 
she speedily sank exhausted from the loss of blood, and the male 
soon after received a mortal wound and sank to the earth.” 

Few sportsmen have been placed in a more terrible predicament 
than was Mr. Andersson while halting at Kobis, on his road to Lake 
Ngami. Hearing that elephants and rhinoceroses were in the habit 
of frequenting certain pools to drink, he set out alone one moon- 
light night, carrying a blanket and two or three guns, and took up 
his position on a strip of land that divided two pools. “ Just as I 
had completed my arrangements,” says he, “a noise like that of the 
passage of artillery broke the stillness of the air—it evidently came 
from the direction of one of the numerous stony paths or rather 
tracks leading to the water. Raising myself from my recumbent. 
position, I fixed my eyes steadily on the part of the bush whence the 
strange sounds proceeded, but for some time I was unable to make 
out the cause. All at once, however, the mystery was explained, by 
the appearance of an immense elephant, immediately followed by 
others, amounting to eighteen. Their toavering forms told me at a 
glance that they were all males. 

“ Crouching down as low as possible, I waited with beating heart 
and ready rifle the approach of the leading male, who, unconsciéus 
of peril, was making straight for my hiding-place. The position 
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of his body, however, was unfavorable for a shot; and knowing 
from experience that I had little chance of obtaining more than a 
good single one, I waited for an opportunity to fire at his shoulder, 
which, as before said, is preferable to any other part when shooting 
at night. But this chance, unfortunately, was not afforded me till 
his enormous bulk towered above my head. The consequence was 
that, while in the act of raising the muzzle of my rifle, my body 
caught his eye, and before I could place the piece to my shoulder, 
he swung himself round and, with trunk elevated and ears spread, 
desperately charged me. It was now too late to think of flight, 
much less of slaying the savage beast. My own life was in immi- 
nent jeopardy; and seeing that if I remained partially erect he 
would inevitably seize me with his proboscis, I threw myself on my 
back with some violence, in which position and without shouldering 
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the rifle I fired upward at random toward his chest, uttering, at the 
sdime time, the most piercing shouts and cries. The change of po- 
sition, in all human probability, saved my life; for at the same in- 
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stant the trunk of the enraged animal descended precisely on the 
spot where I had been previously crouched, sweeping away the 
stones (many of a large size) like so many pebbles. In another mo- 
ment his broad fore-fect passed directly over my face. 

“T now expected nothing short of being crushed to death; but 
imagine my relief when, instead of renewing the charge, he swerved 
to the left and moved off with considerable rapidity—most happily 
without my having received other injuries than a few bruises occa- 
sioned by the falling of the stones. Under Providence, I attribute 
my extraordinary escape to the confusion of the animal caused by 
the wound I had inflicted on him, and to the cries elicited from me 
when in my utmost need.” 

Another of Mr. Andersson’s stories is to this effect: He had 
taken up the spoors of an immense herd of elephants. After pur- 
suing them for some miles, “the zeal of the trackers began to flag, 
and I felt inclined to give up the pursuit, when suddenly, at about 
two o’clotk one afternoon, we espied the rear-guard of the stupen- 
dous,game slowly wending their way across some rising ground a 
short distance ahead. At this sight every face brightened, the step 
became once more elastic, and hunger, thirst, and. fatigue were all 
forgotten at the exciting prospect before us. 

“Leaving all my people behind with the exception of one of my 
own native boys, I started’in pursuit of the quarry. The cover 
unfortunately was scanty and unfavorable in the extreme; but, in 
the hope of finding better, I followed leisurely and cautiously in the 
immediate track of the elephants, keeping a sharp lookout on every 
side for fear of leaving any behind. Suddenly my henchman pulled 
me by the sleeve, and at the same time pointing to a small break on 
our left (above which appeared the backs of some suspicious-look- 
ing animals), whispered, ‘ Bull elephants.’ ‘ Capital, I responded, in 
the same subdued tone; and at once leaving the herd immediately 
before me, I made for the spot indicated. In a very short time I 
found myself within easy range, but discovered that almost. all 
the animals were females with their young. There were two or 
three fine males, however, one of whom evidently acted as the 
paterfamilias to this portion of the emigrants, or, militarily speak- 
ing, as a general of division. This particular elephant was stand- 
ing in a position outskifting the rest, but his shoulder, unfortunately, 
was partially hidden by two large calves, which the jolly old patri- 
arch was busily caressing. A very slight change of attitude was,all 
I required to enable me to send him to the land of shades, and I 
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waited in breathless anxiety for this opportunity. To my intense 
disappointment, however, the huge brute all at once tossed his trunk 
on high, and giving his sides two or three smart slaps with his 
monster ears, turned. abruptly round and made off, instantly follow- 
ed by the whole herd. But it would never do to allow them to es- 
cape thus. Springing, therefore, to my feet, and advancing a few 
steps, I leveled and fired at the second in. size of the males just’ as 
he was disappearing from view. The bullet struck him, but very 
unsatisfactorily, for it glanced off and went hissing through the 
air. In a moment the retreating column turned right about, and 
made a furious and headlong charge all but over me. I had thrown 
myself flat,on the ground, sheltered only by an insignificant little 
shrub. A false move would have been death. After looking about 
him inquiringly, the paterfamilias made a second random dash at 
the supposed foe,in which charge the enraged brute actually tore 
up by the roots and carried off a whole tree. He looked the very 
picture of rage and grandeur as, for a few seconds, he stood exposed 
to full view, part of the shattered tree still clinging to his tusks. I 
- was thoroughly scared, and held my breath in dreadful and agoniz- 
ing suspense. Not being able to discover any thing, he once more, 
accompanied by the rest of the troop, faced right about, and was 
soon lost to view in the jungle. J hailed their departure with 
‘rapture; for, though I had failed in my object, I felt heartily thank- 
ful that my es was saved.” 

A still more wondrous story is told by a denitlenahs who adopts 
the sobriquet of the “Old Shekarry” (a “Shekarry ” is an Indian 
game tracker), and who lately returned from a hunting tour, through 


the“ Hunting Grounds of the Old World.” While in the Anna-. 


mullay forest, Southern India, accompanied by his native “ beater ” 
Goolooloo, he had already laid low two bull elephants, when his 
beater once more gave warning; and hardly had his master time to 
snatch up his gun, ere a male and seven female elephants dashed 
past, not more than fifty paces distant. Says the Old Shekarry : 

“J threw up my rifle and, aiming behind the ear, let drive a 
couple of snap shots, for the chance of stopping him, the last of 
which took effect, for it brought him to his knees; but he imme- 
diately regained his legs and, separating from the females, tore fran- 
tically through the forest, which he made resound with his angry 
roar. I snatched my second spare gun from Goolooloo (a heavy 
two-ounce double rifle), and, jumping down the bank, ran with all 
speed to cut him off at the gorge, which was extremely narrow, as 
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the torrent made its way between a huge cleft in the rock, through 
_ which I knew he must pass, in order to join the rest of the herd. 
I was running down the bed of the stream, on either side of which 
rose high banks, when I heard a rattling noise among the stones be- 
hind me, and on turning my head, I saw the wounded bull tearing 
after me, with his eyes flashing fv and his tail straight on end, 
about forty paces distant. Speed I knew would not avail me; he 
would have been down upon me before I could have clambered up 
the bank, so I swung round and dropped on my knee, to take a 
more steady aim. On he charged with a fiendish shriek of revenge ; 
I let him come to within fifteen paces, when I let drive, aiming be- 
tween his eyes—my favorite shot—but whether it was that I was 
unsteady, being breathless from my run, or that my rifle, which 
weighed sixteen pounds, was too heavy, I know not; but my left 
arm dropped the moment I pulled the trigger (not from nervous- 
ness, for I was perfectly cool, and never lost my presence of mind 
for a moment), and my shot took effect four inches too low, enter- 
ing the fleshy part of the root of the trunk, instead of penetrating 
the brain. It failed to stop him; and before I could get out of the 
way the huge brute was on me. I saw something dark pass over 
me, felt a severe blow, and found myself whizzing through the air ; 
then all was oblivion. 

“ When I came to,I found myself lying on my face, in a pool of 
blood, which came from my nose, mouth, and ears. Although near- 
ly choked with clotted gore, a sense of my perilous situation flashed 
across my mind, and I strove to rise and look after my antagonist, 
but he was nowhere to be seen. I picked myself up, and although 
fearfully bruised and shaken, found that no bones were broken. I 
was lying on the top of the bank, although quite unable to account 
to myself how I got there. In the dry bed of the nullah I saw my 
rifle, and after much painful exertion managed to crawl down and 
get it. The muzzle was filled with sand, which I cleared out as 
well as I could; and then, sitting by the edge of the stream, began 
to wash away the blood, and bathe my face and head. While so 
employed, I heard a piercing shriek, and saw Goolooloo rushing to- 
ward me, closely followed by the infuriated elephant, who was al- 
most mad from the pain of his wounds. Luckily, a hanging branch 
was in his way, and with the agility of a monkey he caught hold of 
it, and swung himself up the bank, where he was safe. The ele- 
phant, balked of his victim, rushed wildly backward and forward 
two or three times, as if searching for him, and then, with a hoarse 
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scream of disappointment, came tearing down the bed of the nullah. 
I was directly in his path, and powerless to get out of the way. <A 
moment more, and I saw that I was perceived, for down he charged 
on me with a roar of vengeance. With difficulty I raised my rifle, 
and, taking a steady aim between his eyes, pulled the trigger—it 
was my only chance. When the smoke cleared away, I perceived a 
mighty mass lying close to me. At last I had conquered. Soon 
after this I must have sunk into a swoon, for I hardly remembered 
any thing until I found myself in my hut. 

“My body was very much swollen from the severe blow I had re- 
ceived, my back being black from the waist upward. A native 
remedy was applied, and my back covered with leeches, but I was 
entirely laid up, and had to return to Ooty to recruit.” 

Mr. William Charles Baldwin, in his book on “ African Hunting" 
from Natal to the Zambesi,” relates two very thrilling adventures 
with elephants. Meeting upon one occasion five bull elephants, he 
“gave chase, singled and drove out the largest, and gave him a 
couple of pills to make him quiet; he shortly turned and stood at 
bay, about forty yards off, and then came on with a terrific charge. 
My newly-purchased horse, Kebon, which I was riding for the frst 
time, stood stock still, and I intended to give the elephant my favor- 
ite shot in the chest, but at every attempt to raise the gun for the 
purpose of so doing my horse commenced tossing his head up and 
down, and entirely prevented me from taking aim. During my at- 
tempts to pacify and steady him, the bull charged, and I fired at 
random, and whether the ball whistled uncomfortably near the 
horse’s ear or not I can’t say, but he gave his head so sudden a jerk 
as to throw the near rein over on the off-side; the. curb-chain 
came undone, and the bit turned right round in his mouth. The 
huge monster was less than twenty yards off, ears erected like two 
enormous fans, and trumpeting furiously. Having no command 
whatever of my horse, I dug the long rowels in most savagely, when 
Kebon sprang’ straight forward for the brute, and I thought it was 
all up; I leaned over on the off-side as far as possible, and his trunk 
was within a few feet of me asI shot close by him. I plied the 
rowels, and was brought again to a sudden stand by three mapani- 
trees, in a sort of triangle ; a vigorous dig, and he got through, my 
right shoulder coming so violently in Sontacs with one of the trees 
as almost to unhorse me, slewing my right arm behind my back, 
over my left hip. I know not how I managed to stick to my gun, 
14 lbs. weight, with my middle finger only hooked through the trig- 
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ger-guard, my left hand right across my chest, holding by the end 
of the reins, which, most fortunately, I had in my hand when I fired, 
and in this fashion we went at a tearing gallop through a thick 
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tangled bush and underwood, mostly hack-thorns, over which my 
nag jumped like a buck. He was very nearly on his head three or 
four times, as the soil was very heavy, sandy, and full of holes. The 
monster was all this time close in my wake; at length I got clear 
from him, and he turned and made off in the opposite direction at 
his best pace. As soon as I could pull up, which I managed after 
performing three or four circles, I jumped off, righted my bridle, 
and went after him like the wind, as he had a long start, and I was 
afraid of losing him in thick bush. After giving him ten shots, and 
sustaining three more savage charges, the last a long and silent one, 


far from pleasant, as my horse had all the puff taken out of him, and 


he could only manage to keep his own before the brute, to my great 
satisfaction he at length fell, to rise no more.” 
The other incident is as follows: “We found a troop of eleven or 


twelve bull elephants in a thick hack-thorn bush on the banks of the 
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river. As they crashed away, I rode hard in the rear, shouting lus- 
tily, and singled out the largest bull. I rode close under his stern, 
and he cleared a path forme. He turned to see who had the au- 
dacity to ride so near, for the horse’s nose touched him, when I 
gave him a bullet behind the shoulder, and cleared out of his path. 
In reloading I lost him, and, cantering on his spoor, he very nearly 
caught me, as he had stopped and turned round just where the path 
turned suddenly and sharply to the right, and I was almost under 
his very trunk ere I saw him. He was lying in wait, and made a 
terrific charge, trumpeting furiously; the horse was round like a 
top, and away I went, with both rowels deep in his flanks as I threw 
myself on his neck. It was a very near shave; his trunk was over 
the horse’s hind-quarters. I went through bush that, in cold blood, 
I should have pronounced impenetrable, but did not come off scath- 
less; my poor hands were shockingly torn, and my trowsers, from the 
knee, literally in shreds, though made of goatskin, After giving 
the elephant two more bullets I lost him. The dogs were frighten- 
ed to death, and would not leave the horse’s heels. 

I shortly came across another troop of bulls, which took against 
the wind, leaving such a dust behind them that I was half smother- 
ed. I rode, at last, a little wide of them, on the weather-side, and 
was able to get a view of their teeth, and I rode out one with beau- 
tiful long teeth. He very soon lessened his speed, turned, and before 
I was aware, charged me. I could not turn in time, and, therefore, 
fired right between his eyes. The shot struck him about an inch above 
the left eye, and brought him on one knee, and I was able to get out 
of his way. He then took up a position in the bush, and I loaded 
and gave him two more bullets in the head, one in the centre of his 
forehead. He kept backing farther and farther into the bush, with 
his two enormous ears erected like fans, and, as I was thinking the 
last shot must tell on him, he made. the longest and most furious 
charge I ever saw ; he fairly hunted me, while I was half loaded, clear 
away. Irode in a circle to endeavor to dodge him, and at length 
succeeded. He stopped at fault, and I began to reload. I had none 
but conical balls, and the gun was foul. I could not get one down. 
I sought in vain for a stone, and at length, in despair, took up a 
thick branch, and, what with hammering the ramrod, and driving it 
against the trunk of a tree, I at length got the bullet home ; but my 
elephant had made good use of his time and got clear away.” 
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Tue high degree of intelli- 
gence and activity exhibited by 
carnivorous quadrupeds entitles 
them to take precedence of the 
herbivorous races. Against this 
opinion, indeed, may be quoted 
scores of instances of wondrous 
cunning and sagacity and docili- 
ty, displayed by the horse, the 
elephant, the camel, etc. ; but the 
mere fact that such instances are remarkable is of itself sufficient 
evidence of the general intellectual inferiority of the animals quoted, 
and indeed of the entire family represented by them. On the other 
hand, so far from there being occasion to hunt up cases of peculiar” 
intelligence among the widely-spread.. carnivorous tribes, the diff- 
culty would be to find a dull dog, or a cat incompetent to conduct . 
its business. 7 

Of the wondrous strength of the lion, nearly all that can has al- 
ready been said. By one blow of his tremendous fore-paw he will 
bring a running horse to a dead halt, with its shoulder-bone shat- 
tered ; and the skull of a man, curiously strong as it is, the lion can 
crush beneath his foot, as you or I could crush a cherry-stone. He 
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can take a dead buffalo by the neck, and partly dragging, partly 
carrying it, make off at a half-run; first, however, disemboweling 
it, that it may be less cumbersome. It is even asserted, on credible 
authority, that, leaping over a high farm-fence, it will slay a bullock, 
and, dreading to stay and devour it on the spot, will bring it to the 
wall, raise it from the ground in his mouth, and by a mighty effort 
of his great muscles, toss it up so that it shall fall without the 
fence. Quick as, lightning the poacher follows the plunder, and 
with it he is off in a twinkling. 

The most important adjunct to the terrible strength of the lion, 
and indeed of the whole of the feline carnivora, is the noiselessness’ 
with which they are enabled to approach their prey ; and the mech- 
anism that provides for this at the same time answers an equally 
important purpose, viz., the keeping the animal’s claws constantly 
clean, and sound, and sharp. Three elastic ligaments, derived from 
the penultimate joints of the toe, are inserted into the last pha- 
lanx in such a manner that, by their elasticity under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, they keep the claw laid back upon the upper aspect of 
the foot, so that the soft cushion beneath the toes is the only part 
brought into contact with the ground. But when the animal 
springs upon its prey, the tendons of the flexor muscles of the toes 
implanted into the opposite surface of the phalanx, overcoming the 
elasticity of the retractile ligaments, pluck forward the curved . 
claws, and burying them deeply into the flesh of its victim, the 
strongest animals struggle vainly to shake off a grip so tenacious. 

An inspection of the tongue of a carnivorous quadruped at once 
shows that that member possesses little delicacy of perception. It 
is only in man, and those herbivorous animals that prepare their 
food ih the mouth by a prolonged mastication, that the sense in 
question is thoroughly developed. Seeing that the carnivora tear 
to pieces and swallow their food in large morsels, it can scarcely be 
supposed that they pay much attention to its sapid qualities. 

In the cat tribe, all the middle portion of the surface of the 
tongue is covered over with sharp recurved and horny spines, 
adapted, as it were, to file off remnants of soft flesh from the bones 
of their victims. The strength of these spines in the tiger tribe is 
very remarkable, and, as will be found recorded in its proper place, 
instances have repeatedly occurred where a tiger has been wounded 
by a bullet, and discovered, a few hours afterward, with several 
inches round the wound licked as bare as the back of one’s hand. 
There can be no doubt, however, that besides aiding in the pacifica- 
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tion of their ravenous appetites, the saw-like tongue of the tiger and 
his brethren is useful in cleansing and dressing their beautiful.skins, 

The teeth of the lion, as of all the carnivora, the quadrumana, 
and also of man, are composed of bone and enamel—the entire 
crown, or projecting portion, being covered with the latter. From 
marked differences in their form in different regions of the mouth, 
such teeth are conveniently divisible into four groups, called, re- 
spectively, incisores, laniares, or canine teeth; psewdo-molars, or 
false grinders ; and molars, or grinding-teeth. 

In the cats that hunt in the gloom, and consequently require 
every ray of light that can be made available, the pupil is a long 
vertical fissure; but this only obtains among the smaller genera, for 
in ‘those felinse carnivora that surpass the ocelot in size, such as the 
lion, tiger, and leopard, the pupil again assumes a round form. 
Furnished with a nictitating membrane, the eyes of this genus 
shine in the twilight with a brilliant greenish or orange hue. 

Respecting the voice of the lion, opinion, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say taste, differs. A noise that may shake to their 
very foundation your delicately-strung nerves, may only afford to 
mine, more blunt in quality, an unpleasant tingling. May be you 
are a person of powerful imagination, who, catching a little sound, 
inflate it bladderwise with fio breath of fancy, till it assumes 
mountainous proportions; on the other hand, 1 may be—just as 
unconsciously—of mulish mind, and, hearing the roar of artillery, 
turn and inquire, “ Who whispered ?” 

“To talk of the roar of the lion as majestic,” writes Dr. Living- 
stone, who for many months trod the very same paths as the animal 
in question, “is mere twaddle. Heard in combination with the tre- 
mendously loud thunder of Southern Africa, on a night so ‘pitchy 
dark that every flash of the intensely vivid lightning leaves you 
with the impression of stone blindness, while the rain pours down 
so fast that your fire goes out, leaving you without the protection 
of even a tree, or the chance of your gun going off, it is well cal- 
culated to inspire fear; but when you are in a comfortable house or 
wagon, the case is very different, and you hear the voice of the 
lion without either awe or alarm. The silly ostrich makes a noise 
as loud, yet he was never feared by man. In general, the lion’s 
voice seems to come deeper from the chest than that of the ostrich, 
but to this day I can distinguish between them with certainty only 
by knowing that the ostrich roars by day and the lion by night.” 

On the contrary, Mr. Cumming, who traversed the very regions 
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where Livingstone formed the above opinions, and had, as his book 
attests, scores of opportunities of hearing the voice of the lion un- 
der every possible circumstance, remarks over and over again on 
“the lion’s appalling and murderous roar,” “the lion’s majestic 
voice,” “the thunder of the king of brutes,” etc., ete. “When the 
lion speaketh,” says a grave and ancient authority, “his breath 
maketh the big trees to quake, and the smaller animals infesting his 
domain to gape with fear.” Jules Gerard, a wonderful hunter, and 
one who has studied. the habits of the lion as coolly and minutely 
as ever a dog-fancier studied a peculiar breed of spaniels, tells 
us of “the noise that resembles the distant roar of artillery ;” 
“never has your ear been struck with a more harmonious and mag- 
nificent sound. Young and old crouch at it, and listen with sol- 
emn respect to the voice before which all others are silent; that 
voice which tells of the strength and courage of the strongest and 
most courageous animal on the face of the earth.” 

Certain of our modern Nimrods have suddenly discovered that 
the lion—the king of beasts—the bold and generous monarch of the 
forest—the grateful brute that spared Androcles—the type and 
emblem ‘of pluck and magnanimity—is, after all, the merest cur. I, | 
for one, am not obliged to the gentlemen for this discovery. In- 
deed, I can’t believe it—I won’t believe it. Where is the evidence 
to prove it? You consult Mr. Cumming, and he tells you of the 
scores of lions he has made to bite the dust as easily as pigs are 
stuck in a Wiltshire farm-yard. But suppose, instead of the mod- 
ern highly-finished, certain, death-dealing rifle, these wholesale lion 
slaughterers had been armed with the old and uncertain flint-mount- 
ed blunderbuss. They then would have had a very different story 
to tell—but an insignificant percentage, indeed, being left to tell 
any thing. Is the noble beast to be defamed because some clever 
genius invents improvements in guns? It seems to me that there 
the secret lies. What can withstand the constant growth of man’s 
ingenuity? He throws bridges over rivers wide and deep, but the 
tide runs just as fiercely; he harnesses steam to his chariot and out- 
strips the wind, but a mile is still a mile; he points his deadly rifle 
at the king of the forest and lays him low, but that he zs king of 
the forest, and as such acknowledged by every living beast, I main- 
tain. | ; 

As to this writer and that, busying their pens to prove that the 
lion is not a “generous” brute, and that he wild attack a lone man 
in the wilderness, is, to say the least, absurd. Of cowrse he will at- 
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tack a lone man; why shouldn’t he? He is a beast of prey, and 
man-flesh is as toothsome for him—no more nor less, possibly—as 
the flesh of the boar and buffalo. What does he know about gen- 
erosity ? His monitor is his belly. It appeals to him, reminds him 
of his hooked fangs and sharp claws, and he acts on the hint the 
first time he spies fair game. He is not a whit less “ generous” 
than man himself. Whenever did poetic reflection on the “ antlered 
monarch of the glen” spoil a man’s appetite for venison? Who 
among us is found wasting sentiment over the “ fleecy lamb” in the 
season of green peas? Now, hear his virtues. 

Whatever may be said against the lion, no hunter ever yet reported 
him, wherever he has been found, any thing but “a faithful hus- 
band and affectionate parent.” So good an account can not be 
given of his wife, who, as a rule, is cruel, mean, and vicious. 
When she arrives at the age of three years, and her parents will no 
longer support her, she goes abroad to seek a mate. She, however, 
is fastidious, and seldom or ever accepts the first young fellow that 
makes up to her. She can afford to pick and choose—young he- 
lions being much more plentiful than shes, in consequence of the 
latter having immense difficulty in cutting their, teeth, and, in at 
least one case in every four, dying from that cause in their infancy. 
So she picks her way daintily along till two or three young fellows, 
sighing like furnaces, join her train, quarreling jealously among 
themselves, and snapping and biting at each other, but ever hum- 
ble and courtly in their behavior toward her. If her beaus are well 
matched for size and strength, this game is kept up for a day or 
two, until there comes along a right royal bachelor lion with full- 
grown glistening teeth and a handsome mane. Heedless of the 
presence of her youthful suitors, he pays court to her; and instead 
of pleading “engagement,” as one might think she* would, the 
treacherous vixen lends an attentive ear to his brief pleadings, and 
reclines on the ground while he settles the question with his rivals. 
This takes but very few minutes. While he rushes among them, 
giving one a claw and another a grip, she lies pleasantly watching 
the sport, expressing her approval by purring and wagging her tail 
till they are all sent limping off; then she rises and gayly trots off 
with the victor. | 

From that moment he is her slave. She walks first, he follows 
till she grows hungry, then he goes first—goes alone in fact—to 
find her some supper, she reclining comfortably along the leaf- 
‘strewn ground meanwhile. When he finds some supper, he brings 
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it to her, or, if too heavy, he stands by the side of the game and 
roars till she comes; touching not a mouthful until she has filled 
her belly and given him leave to begin. In fact he is “hers till 
death”—or he would be if she would allow.him; but she won’t. 
She cleaves to her lord just so long as a better-looking lion keeps 
out of sight, but not a moment beyond. Jules Gerard relates an 
anecdote illustrative of the conjugal fidelity of the lioness. 

An Arab, one moonlight night, climbed into a tree with his gun 
for the purpose of shooting a stag. About midnight he saw a 
lioness approaching, followed by a full-grown lion. The lioness left 
the path in the midst of the jungle, and laid down at the foot of 
the tree in which the Arab was perched. The lion, however, kept 
the path and appeared to be listening to something. Presently the 
man in the tree caught the faintest possible sound of a roar, and 
the lioness under the tree at once responded. The husband of the 
audacious beast, scowling terribly at her, threw up his head and 
gave forth a roar so full of wrath and defiance, that the terrified 
man in the tree dropped his gun, and was obliged to cling to the 
branches to save himself from falling. 

By degrees the distant roaring became louder, as did the tones 
of the lioness, while the lion, glaring furiously and whipping his hol- 
low sides with his tail, hurried to and fro from the path to the tree, 
and seemed to employ himself equally in reasoning with his fickle 
mate on the impropriety of her behavior, and in giving bold replies 
to the challenges of his approaching foe. 

After awhile, a splendid black-maned lion made his appearance 
at the extremity of the jungle, and the lioness at once rose to go 
toward him; but her husband, divining her intention, leaped be- 
fore, and presently stood face to face with his dark-haired rival. 
They crouehed to spring at the same instant, and, leaping, met and 
embraced in the air. Then they rolled over to the earth and began 
along and terrible struggle; and while bones were cracking be- 
tween the mighty jaws of the fighters—while too busy to waste 
time in roaring they clawed and gripped and vented their pain and 
fury in muffled sobs and moans—the lioness lay placidly on the 
grass, blinking her eyes and pleasurably wagging her tail. By de- 
grees the struggling of the brutes became less and less fierce ; and 
presently one lay still entirely and the other had so little life left that 
his roar of victory was a mere whisper.’ So the lioness, finding that 
the sport was over, walked leisurely to the prostrate bodies, sniffed 
one—then the other, and then trotted off without the least concern. 
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- The lion is of nocturnal habits, and there can be little doubt that 
the prevalent opinion respecting his friendliness to man takes root 
in that fact. He never turns out from his lair from sunrise to sun- 
set, except when he is disturbed by thirst or some equally weighty 
reason ; and then he slouches along in a somnolent condition; and 
is no more aware of surrounding objects than is a man who wakes 
in the middle of the night, parched with thirst, and sleepily eropes 
for his water-glass. The drowsy lion, like the drowsy man, pacifies 
his thirst and then returns to his slumbers. ‘ When a lion is met 
in the day-time,” says Dr. Livingstone, “if preconctived notions do 
not lead yéu to expect something very noble or majestic, you will 
see merely an animal somewhat larger than the biggest dog you 
ever saw, and partaking yery strongly of the canine features; the 
face is not much like the usual drawings of a lion, the nose being 
prolonged like the dog’s. When encountered in the day-time, the 
lion stands a second or two, then turns slowly round and walks as 
slowly away for a dozen paces, looking over his shoulder, then be- 
gins to trot, and when he thinks himself out of sight, bounds off 
-like a greyhound.” 

The same authority asserts that the moon is as fatal to lions 
hunting as the sun; and that so general was the sense of security 
experienced on a moonlight night throughout his company, that the 
oxen were seldom tied up, but allowed to lie loosely by the wag- 
ons; whereas if this negligence were permitted on a dark night, 
the certain penalty would be the abstraction of an ox or a horse. 

Lions and lionesses generally couple about January, and from 
one to three cubs are born at a litter; if three, two males and one 
female; if two, one of each sex. For several days after her young 
come into the world, the lioness never leaves them for an instant ; 
but as soon as they can trot by her side she takes them for a bit of 
a walk, and treats them to a nice piece of sheep or goat’s flesh, care- 
fully shredded so as not to hurt their tender gums ; indeed, the in- 
habitants of regions where lions abound know to their sorrow when 
the lion has children born to him, by the sudden havoc made among 
the most tender of their flocks. 

At the age of three or four months they go with their mother to 
meet father lion returning from his hunting excursions; and in an- 
other month or so they accompany both parents on their business 
errands, and get initiated into the mysteries of the chase. They 
even attempt now and then to pluck their own supper from the 
Arab’s flock; if they fail there is no harm done, for father lion is 
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close at hand and ready to mend any bungling his sons may be 
guilty of. 

When the young lion reaches the age of two years he is able to 
strangle and pull down a horse or an ox; and so he continues to 
grow and increase in strength till he reaches his eighth year, and his 
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talons, and teeth, and mane are perfect, and he grows no more. 
His powers are long-enduring. For twenty years after he arrives 
at maturity his fangs and sinews show no signs of decay; but after 
that he gradually becomes feeble, his teeth fail him, and he be- 
comes “cubbish.”. He is no longer a match for the tremendous 
buffalo—he is overmatched even by the peaceful ox, so he prowls. 
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round the cattle kralls, and snatches a lamb or a kid, just as he 
did when he set out with his parents, nearly thirty years before. A 
woman or a child abroad at night shares the same fate. His 
strength and sight now decline more and more, till the mighty lion 
grows lean and mangy, and crawls about from place to place, eating 
any offal he can pick up, and despising not even so small an animal 
as the field-mouse; so he starves and dies, or is fallen on and 
slaughtered by a few cowardly hyenas; or, discovered unable to 
move beneath a tree, is knocked on the head by some wandering 
hunter. 

Lions are never seen in herds; five or six occasionally hunt to- 
gether, but they are nearly always of one family—a mixed company 
of black and tawny lions is never seen. When a lion attacks his 
prey he usually aims at the throat, immediately below the jaw, or 
at the flank near the hind leg. The flank, however, is the most 
common point of attack, and on that part he commences to feast. » 
He does not maul or mangle his food; he will rip open and disem- 
bowel an ox as neatly as a butcher, and either eat up the entrails 
at once (he is especially fond of this portion of the ox) or else re- 
move them to a short distance and save them for a dainty snack to- 
morrow, while for the present he pacifies his hungry belly with the 
solid flesh, crushing ponderous bones as a walnut is crushed be- 
tween the laps of iron nut-crackers, and laying bare a row of ribs 
with as much ease as you or I could strip a mackerel. 
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THE hunting tactics of Europeans abroad @ 
those pursued by the natives themselves. /pygoul 
fair to claim for the former superiority HS account alone. 
With the semi-naked savage, cunning and stra#@eem are natural de- 
fensive weapons, and on them he mainly depends for immunity from 
the teeth and claws of his four-footed carnivorous neighbors. 
With men of civilized birth it is very different. Science provides 
them with blades as sharp as tiger’s Claws, and cruel as lion’s fangs, 
and with projectiles more certain of dealing death to a vital part at 
a single bound than the lithest cat that ever roared or leaped. 
Still, as the lion, despite his fangs and talons, would be despicable 
without courage, and his great muscles fit only to be applied to the 
shafts of a sand-cart, so would the dagger, and pistol, and rifle be 


astly different from 
» however, be un- 
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mere wooden toys, unless the hands that grasped them were steadied 
by a serenely beating heart, unless the eye that glanced down the 
barrel of the gun for a particular finger’s-breadth in a lion’s raging 
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ARAES HUNTING THE LION. 


countenance 
taking observatio 


S%the operation as coolly as though it were 
fhe moon through a big telescope. 

Pluck against "= #.-cucumber coolness and nerves of steel 
against fangs and claw®—these are the terms on which the hunter 
meets his big-maned enemy, Lion, lord of brutes. The number of 
lion-hunting adventures that might be strung together would cer- 
tainly fill a volume quite as large as this; and in making a selection 
with a view of securing the best and most authentic, some consid- 
eration is necessary. Suppose we begin with a story showing what 
a perilous business lion-hunting is, and how terrible the odds are 
against the inexperienced hunter. 

Mr. Andersson is the hero. At the time he and his party were 
halting near the Richterfeldt mission station, on the banks of the 
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Swakoss River. The narrator had just sat down to his dinner, when 
several horror-stricken natives came bursting into his tent, with the 
alarming announcement that a short distance off a lion had just 
pounced on and carried away a goat, and begged Andersson to come 
and destroy the beast. “They had so often cried ‘wolf’ that I did 
not give much heed to their statements; but as they persisted in 
their story, I at last determined to ascertain the truth. Having 
strapped to my waist a shooting-belt containing the several requi- 
sites of a hunter—such as bullets, caps, knife, etc.—I shouldered my 
trusty double-barreled gun (after loading it with steel-pointed balls), 
and followed the men. In a short time we reached the spot where 
. the lion was believed to have taken refuge. This was a dense tama- 
risk brake of some considerable extent. 

“On the rising ground above the brake in question were drawn 
up, in battle-array, a number of Damaras and Namaquas, some armed 
with assagais and.a few with guns. Others of the party were in 
the brake itself, endeavoring to oust the lion. But as it seemed to 
me that the beaters were timid, and, moreover, somewhat slow in * 
their movements, I called them back; and accompanied only by one, 
or two persons, as also a few worthless dogs, entered the brake my- 
self. It was a rather dangerous proceeding, for in places the cover 
was so thick and tangled as to oblige me to creep on my hands and 
knees, and the lion, in consequence, might easily have pounced 
upon me without a moment’s warning. At that time, however, I 
had not obtained my experimental knowledge of the old saying,‘ A 
burned child dreads the fire,’ and therefore felt little or no appre- 
hension. a 

“Thus I had proceeded for some time, when suddenly, and ‘within 
a few paces of where I stood, I heard a lowmangry growl, which 
caused the dogs, with hair erect in the manner of hog’s bristles, and 
with their tails between their legs, to slink. hind my heels. Im- 
mediately afterward a tremendous shout of §O 


Ongeama ' Ongeama!’ 
(The lion! the lion!) was raised by the natives on tne bank above, 
followed by a discharge of firearms. Presently, however, all was 
still again; for the lion, as I subsequently learned, after showing 
himself on the outskirts of the brake had retreated into it. 

“Once more I attempted to dislodge the beast; but finding the 
enemy awaiting him in the more open country, he was very loth to 
leave his stronghold. Again, however, I succeeded in driving him 
to the edge of the brake, where, as in the first instance, he was re- 
ceived with a volley; but a broomstick would be equally efficacious 
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as a gun in the hands of these people; for out of a great number of 
shots that were fired, not one seemed to have taken effect. Worn 
out at length by my exertions, disgusted beyond measure at the way in 
which the natives bungled the affair, I left the tamarisk brake, and 
rejoining them on the bank above, offered to change places with 
them; but my proposal, as I expected, was forthwith declined. 

“ As the day, however, was now fast drawing to a close, I deter- 
mined to make one other effort to destroy the lion, and, should that 
prove unsuccessful, to give up the chase. Accordingly, accompa-: 
nied only by a single native, I again entered the brake in question, 
which [ examined for some time without seeing any thing; but on 
arriving at that part of the cover we had first searched, and when 
in a spot comparatively free from bushes, up suddenly sprung the 
beast within a few paces of me. It was a black-maned lion, and one 
of the largest I ever remember to have encountered in Africa. But 
his movements were so rapid, so silent and smooth withal, that it 
was not until he had partially entered the thick cover (at which 
time he might have been about thirty paces distant) that I could 

-fire. On receiving the ball, with a terrific roar he wheeled round 
and bounded toward me. When within a few paces he crouched as 
if about to spring, having his head embedded, so to say, between his 
fore-paws. 

“Drawing a large hunting-knife and slipping it over the wrist of 
my right hand, I dropped on one knee, and thus prepared, awaited 
his onset. It was an awful moment of suspense, and my situation 
was critical in the extreme. Still my presence of mind never for a 
moment forsook me—indeed I felt that nothing but the most per- 
fect coolness and absolute self-command would be of any avail, 

“JT would now have become the assailant; but as—owing to the 
intervening bushes, and the clouds of dust raised by the lion lash- 
ing his tail against the ground—I was unable to see his head, while 
to aim at any other part would have been madness, I refrained from 
firing. While intently watching his every motion, he suddenly 
bounded toward me; but, whether it was owing to his not perceiv- 
ing me, partially concealed as I was in the long grass, or to my in- 
stinctively throwing my body on one side, or to his miscalculating 

_ his distance, in making his last spring he went clear over me, and 
alighted on the ground three or four paces beyond. Instantly, and 
without rising, I wheeled round on my knee and discharged my 
second barrel; and, as his broadside was then toward me, lodged a 


ball in his shoulder, which it completely smashed. On receiving my 
F 
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second fire he made another and more determined rush at me; but; 
owing to his disabled state, I happily avoided him. It was, how- 
ever, only by a hair’s breadth, for he passed me within an arm’s length. 
He afterward scrambled into the thick cover beyond, where, as night 
was approaching, I did not think it prudent to pursue him.” 


THE LUCKY ESOAPE. 


The following morning the “spoor” of the wounded lion was 


taken up; they found a patch of sand on which he had stood drench- 
ed with blood, and bushes broken and beat down by his staggering, 
fainting weight; at this spot, however, farther trace was lost, and it 
was not till several days afterward that the mutilated carcase was 
discovered hidden in the dense bushes. 

The above example is not the only instance of acquaintance with 
the lion experienced by Mr. Andersson, On a previous occasion, 
while peacably driving along with the ox-team and wagons, in the 
cool of the morning, a noise like a thunder-clap was suddenly heard, 
and almost before the horrified travelers could exchange a word as 
to the cause, there emerged from a bush, and boldly faced the caval- 
cade, a great lion and his equally formidable mate. Instantly the 
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foremost oxen backed on the shafters, and the shafters wheeled 
about, backing the heavy wagons among the trees, bellowing all 
the time like mad, while the frighted natives shrieked as only fright- 
ed natives can, anid wagon- meat and panels, and spokes were 
smashing, and over all came the roar of the two lions, as though re- 
joicing at the fun. Andersson seized his gun, and was for shooting 
the audacious brutes, but his exper, ‘ienced man Hans forbade it: “If 
you should fail to shoot them dead on the spot they will be down 
on us in.an instant,” said he. 

Just before the row began, it happened that an ox had broken 
bounds, and a fleet runner was sent to recapture him; the man was 
returning, when the lion, who with the lioness had hot yet shifted 
the ground first taken by them, spied him, and at once bounded off in 
chase. Quick as thought Andersson was off to the rescue ; and then 
ensued the curious sight of the Hottentot fleeing like the eg with 
his late prisoner the cow, both pursued by the lion, and the lion 
pursued by Mr. Andersson. It was evident, however, that it ‘was 
beef, and not man, the lion desired for breakfast, for when the ox 

-by a cross-cut monaaaed to join the rest of the herd, the lion gave 
up the chase, and trotted off; and when Mr. Drdexsaan returned to 
the wagons he found that the lioness had gone after her lord. | 

Mr. Andersson elsewhere desc¥ibes an exciting pursuit of a tion, 
wounded the evening of the preceding day. At break of day the 
party took up the spoor of the wounded animal, and, to quote the 
narrator’s own language, “I had only proceeded about two hundred 
yards when the dogs gave tongue at a small bush; where immediate- 
ly afterward I saw a stately lion rise to his feet and limp forwar d 
two or three paces. But the exertion was too much for him; he 
halted, and, turning half round, looked fiercely at his asnailiae 
Not being myself in a favorable position, I shouted to my men to 
fire. Kamapjie responded to the call, and the lion dropped to rise » 
no more. In an instant the dogs were clinging to his ears, throat, 
head, ete. The brute, still alive, grappled bravely with his assail- 
ants. The next moment half a dozen assagais were quivering in his 
body, and a hundred more or so would soon have been similarly 
sheathed had I not promptly ridden up and stopped the Damaras, 
who were rushing in upon the prostrate foe like maniacs. I wished 
the dogs to finish him, and they did so; but three of the best were 

satoded j in the coun only one, ene at allseriously. The aim 
which had killed this lion had been most perfect. The bullet had 
entered exactly the centre of his chest, and, traversing the entire 
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length of his body, had taken its egress through the right hind 
quarter. It was really, therefore, to me a matter of great surprise 
that the beast had survived the wound so long. 

“This was decidedly -the most 
exciting hunting scene I have ever 
witnessed. Besides my own peo- 
ple, more than one hundred Dama- 
ras were in the field, vociferating 
frightfully, and waving and dart- 
ing their ox-tail plumaged assagais 
with a ferocity and earnestness 
that would have made a stranger 
think they were preparing for some 
dreadful battle. Nearly as many 
more—to say nothing of a host of 
women and chil- 
dren—were seen 
hastening to- 
ward usfrom the 
camp, which was 
in full view. In- 
deed, before the 
lion had breath- 
ed his last, more 
than three hun- 
dred human be- 
ings were on the 
spot.” 

In Algeria, 
where abound 
three varieties 
of the lion—the | 
black, the grey, “ Dy 8 a 
and the tawny— : 4g 
the depredations 
committed by 
the gaunt brute 
are enormous. 
The Arabs seldom attempt the destruction of the lion but by means 
of the pitfall. In the summer-time the cattle-owners have little to 
fear—the lion can find food nearer his own home than theirs; but 
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winter sets in and he is starved with cold and hunger, then he de- 
scends from the mountains to the plains, and the Arabs have to be 
vigilant. The tents are pitched in a circle, and surrounded by a 
hedge three yards high. Between the inner side of this hedge and 
the tents a trench is dug, thirty feet deep ‘and fifteen broad; round 
the margin of this gulf a smaller hedge is planted, so that the cattle 
may not fall in, and the trap is complete. 

When the hungry lion comes that way he scents the cattle, and 
they, scenting him, set up a loud braying and bellowing, causing the 
strong thief outside to lash his tail and smack, his lips in anticipation 
of the coming banquet. He paces round the hedge, which, though 
nine feet high, is a thing to be scorned by such a leaper as he is, and 
finally he steps back a few paces, and with a roar he is over, stunned 
and stupefied at the bottom of the chasm. There he lies, and the 
people of the tents—men, women, and children—tumble from their 
beds and, frantic with joy, hurry to the edge of the pit to shower 
bullets and stones and dirt on their enemy till he is dead. 

Jules Gérard, who spent sia hundred nights hunting the lion in 
- Algeria, lays down the law as to how the solitary hunter may pursue 
his noble game. | 

“Start on your expedition at sunset: go and sit down on a rock 
which commands the lair and remain there. When you hear his 

roar, and he appears to be approaching toward you, walk to meet 
‘him. If he be hungry he will come along at a rapid pace, if not he 
will be walking deliberately, and wagging his enormous head from 
side to side, but as soon as he sees you he will stop. Then he will 
set up a great roar intended to frighten you, and the roar will 
be followed by the most frightful moans. Probably he will turn from 
the path to sharpen his claws against a tree trunk; if so, look out. 

“He will not attack you till after your first shot, and upon the 
accuracy of your aim hangs your life. When you aim at him he 
crouches down like a cat, exposing only the upper part of his head 
to you. Don’t fire yet. Without taking your gun from your 
shoulder or your finger from the trigger, move a few steps to the 
left or right, according to which side happens to be best lighted by 
the moon. If you take too many steps he will know your game, and 
shift round bodily, so as still to keep the top of his head foremost, 
but if you take merely three or four short steps he will only move 
his head, and thereby give you a chance of aiming at his temple. 
Lose not 2 moment; aim between the eye and the ear, and press the 
trigger. One of two things now takes place; either the lion is kill- 
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ed, or, before you can ascertain the effect of your shot, you are 
down on your back beneath the lion, who covers you with his body, 
and holds you tightly 1 in his E owerthl claws. ‘Then, unless you have 
lost your dagger in the fall, use it swiftly, or you are a dead man.” 

It would seem, however, that this “solitary system” of hunting is 
not to the taste of Arabs generally. The authority just quoted assures 
us that when a lion, either by his voice or the destruction he causes 
among the cattle, makes known his arrival in a certain locality, fifty 
or sixty men, each armed with a gun, a pistol and a yataghan, as- 
semble at a given time, and set about the business with as much 
seriousness and deliberation as a body of Englishmen or Frenchmen 
would manifest at the storming of a fortress. 

A fire is lighted at the foot of a mountain, and round it sit the 
bulk of the company, smoking, stroking their beards and debating ; 
while ten or a dozen knowing fellowes are sent to reconnoitre the 
terrible animal and report on its age, sex, and the exact situation of 
its lair. When this is accomplished the business begins in earnest. 
Having flashed and loaded their guns, five or six Arabs, chosen from 
among the strongest of the party, are sent up to the crests of the 
mountains, in order to follow every mancuvre of the lion from the 
first attack till his death, and to correspond with their companions 
by certain well-known signs, which are simple enough if you under- 
stand them, but decidedly enigmatical to persons not in possession _ 
of the key. When these men have reached their ape, posts of 
observation the general company stir to the battle. 

As the lion’s sense of hearing is very delicate, it sometimes hap- 
pens that he hears the steps of the hunters. In such a case he rises 
and walks in the direction of the sound, One of the watchmen per- 
ceiving this takes the skirt. of his burmous in his right hand and 
hoists it before him, which means “JZ see him.”. One of. the at- 
tacking party then stands forward and ‘silently opens a correspond- 
ence with the man on the height. The former takes off his burnous 
and shakes it from right to left, which signifies, “Where. is he? 
and what is he doing 2?” Tf the lion is still, the man replies. by 
raising his skirts to his head and letting them fall: then he walks a 
tew steps forward, repeating the same signal. By this the interroga- 
tor understands that the lion is “motionless in front of you, and at 
some distance.” If, however, the terrible beast is on his legs and 
advancing towardior retreating from the party, the watchman takes 
a few steps in the same direction; but should the lion be making 
full at the hunters, the lookout no longer relies on fluttering his 
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petticoats to convey. the horrid news; he cries as loud as he can, 
“ Aou likoum.” i ; 

Aou likoum is Arabic for “take care,” and woe to the unlucky 
hunter who is not able to aow likowm in time. Should the ad- 
vancing brute catch sight of him, death mus¢ follow in one shape or 
another. The man’s fate hangs on the trigger of his gun—his life 
is involved in the neat little cartridge that plugs the barrel of it. 
Bang! The smoke rises like a curtain, and either there is being 
enacted the bloody tragedy of a helpless man in the clutches of a 
raging lion, or there lies the grim beast with his life leaking out at 
the jagged hole in his breast. Beware, however, how you approach 
him, as the nearer he is to death the more terrible is his desire for 
blood. “If,” says Gérard, “when mortally wounded he can get 
hold of a man, he inflicts on him all the horrible tortures to which a 
cat subjects a mouse. One of the most courageous of the band— 
generally some relative of the unfortunate prisoner—approaches ‘the 
lion singly to fire straight into his brain, for to fire from a distance 


THE BRAVEST IS DEPUTED TO FINISH THE LION, 
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would be only to endanger the life of the man. The other hunters 
remain about twenty yards behind; if the lion’s strength be nearly 
exhausted he crushes the head of his victim just as the barrel of the 
gun is being pointed at his ear. Then he closes his eyes and awaits 
his death. But if the animal be still capable of action, he hastens to 
kill the hunter who is in his power, in order to bound upon the rash 
man who is approaching.” 


One lion in Africa will lay waste a whole district. Fonder of - 


blood than of flesh, he will slay four or five times as many cattle as 
he can eat, drink their blood, eat a few choice morsels from each, 
and leave the rest to the jackals and hyenas; whence the old sto- 
ries about his royal profuseness. One of these brutes had been 
ravaging a fertile district near the camp at which Gérard was sta- 
tioned; the Arabs sent for the famous lion-killer and implored his 
aid. He reconnoitred the locality, and choosing a dark night, sta- 
tioned himself near the edge of a ford over a mountain brook at 
which the lion usually came to drink. He had scarcely taken a 
seat upon a stone when his guide began to tremble and beg him to 
return to the village, urging that the night was too dark. Gérard 
gave him leave to return home, but the poor Arab dared not risk 
the journey: he lay down in a group of lentises in a dreadful agony 
of fear. The lion had been roaring for some time, and the sound 
was drawing nearer. Gérard endeavored vainly to discern objects 
around him. So pitchy dark was the night that even after closing 
his eyes for two or three minutes he could only just make out the 
course of the stream which ran at his feet. A moment afterward 
the lion roared again, apparently at a distance of a hundred yards. 
With his gun cocked, and his elbow resting on his knee, Gérard 
watched breathlessly. Nothing could be seen or heard. A few 
seconds elapsed; then a low, dull moan on the opposite side of the 
brook, straight in front of the hunter. A single look, and there in 


the inky darkness were the two eyes of the lion, burning fiercely, 


and fixed on Gérard. The hunter confesses that he gasped at the 
sight, and though the night was cold, and he had been shivering the 
moment before, a profuse perspiration covered his forehead. With 
a single bound from where he was the brute could almost reach his 
enemy: and that bound made, even victory was sure to cost him 
his life. Gérard took farewell of the world, and grasping his gun 
more firmly than before, put his finger to the trigger; but the lion 
had taken to the water, and was splashing in the stream. Gérard 
listened and watched. The splashing ceased: on the hunter’s left, 
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close to him, he heard a soft, dull tread inthe mud. Suddenly turn- 
ing, he saw the lion ascending the eminence on which he sat. Use- 
less, then, to look for gun-sights: with head erect and both eyes 
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open, Gérard fired. By the light of the flash he saw a huge hairy 
mass roll over; a tremendous roar almost deafened him ; the lion 
was splashing and writhing in the bed of the stream. Every now 
and then he moaned and growled. It was too dark to risk close 
quarters; so Gérard went home, promising himself to return next 
morning for the corpse. 

By day-break he was at the spot; but the lion was gone. He 
could be traced for a short distance by his blood; but the spoor was 
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lost when the brute took to the water. A band of Arab hunters 
was organized to hunt him down; but for many hours they beat the 
bush and mountain without success. Toward evening Gérard 
heard a succession of shouts, and galloping in the direction whence 
they came, saw the Arabs flying like the wind before the lion, who 
was chasing them on three legs. At sight of him the lion stopped, 
opened his mouth, and began to lash his sides with his tail. Gé- 
rard accepted the challenge, dismounted, and in spite of the entreat- 
ies, and even the physical efforts of the frightened Arabs, advanced 
toward the brute, oun in hand. The lion made off into a thicket. 
Gérard walked round it cautiously, but could see nothing. He or- 
dered an Arab to throw stones into the lion’s hiding-place. The 
first stone brought him out, and with tail stiff and straight, mane 
spread out and grinning jaws, he charged the hunter. Gérard sat 
down on the ground. Arabs fell to praying and roaring. “ Fire! 
why don’t you fire?” On came the lion in fine style, till within six 
or eight yards, when he was suddenly brought up by a hard lump 
of lead, which struck him an inch above the eye. He fell directly ; 
but rose again, rearing on his hind-legs. A second shot, straight 
through his heart, put him out of his pain. This was one of the 
finest lions Gérard had seen; large, powerful, with a flowing black ‘ 
mane. 

Conspicuous among the most successful of European lion hunters 
stands Mr. Gordon Cumming. The following will serve as a fair 
_ sample of the thousand and one marvelous exploits related by that 
gentleman. 

Having killed a buffalo at night, on the opposite bank of a river 
to where his camp was, he next morning dispatched four of his fel- 
lows to fetch in the carcase. They, however, returned bringing news 
to their master that the dead buffalo had been partly consumed by 
a lion, and that the grim brute was still lurking in the neighborhood. 
Consequently, Mr. Cumming set out with a troop of dogs and men 
to give chase to the lion. “As we drew near the spot,” says he, 
“T observed the lion sitting on the top of the bank, exactly where 
he had last been seen by my people. When he saw us coming, he 
overhauled us for a moment, and then slunk down the bank for con- 
—cealment; being well to leeward of him, I ordered the dogs to be 
slipped, and galloped forward. 

“On finding that he was attacked, the lion made a most deter- 
mined bolt of it, followed by all the dogs at a racing pace; but 
when they came up to him he would not bay, but. continued his 
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course down the bank of the river, keeping close in beside the reeds, 
and growling terribly at the dogs, who kept up an angry bark- 
ing. The bank of the river was intersected by deep water-courses, 
and the ground being extremely slippery from the rain which had 
fallen during the night, I was unable to overtake him until he came 
to bay ina patch of lofty dense reeds which grew on the river bank. 
I had brought out eleven of my dogs, and before I could come up, 
three of them were killed. On reaching the spot, I found it impos- 
sible to obtain the smallest glimpse of the lion, although the ground 
favored me, I having the upper bank to stand on; so dismounting 
from my horse, I tried to make out from his horrid growling his 
exact position, and fired several shots on chance, but none of these 
hit him. I then commenced pelting him with lumps of earth and 
sticks, there being no stones at hand. This had the effect of mak- 
ing him shift his position, but-he still kept in the densest part of the 
reeds, where I could do nothing with him. 

“ Presently my followers came up, and as a matter of course .es- 
tablished themselves in safety in the tops of the thorn-trees. After 
about ten minutes’ bullying,.the lion seemed to consider his quar- 
ters were growing too hot for him, and suddenly made a rush to es- 
cape from his persecutors, continuing his course down along the 
edge of the river. The dogs, however, again gave him chase, and 
soon brought him to bay in another patch of reeds just as bad as 
the first. Out of this, in a few minutes, I managed to start him, 
when he bolted up the river, and lay close in a narrow strip of 
reeds ; presently, however, he made a charge among the dogs, and. 
for the first time I was enabled to give him a shot, the ball entering 
his body just behind the shoulder. On receiving it he charged, 
growling, after the dogs, but not farther than the edge of the reeds, 
out of which he was extremely reluctant to move. I gave him a 
second shot, firing for his head; my ball entered at the edge of his 
eye, and passed through the back of his mouth. 

“The lion then sprang up, and facing about, dashed through the 
reeds and plunged into the river, dyeing the water with his blood; 
one of my dogs following him. Attracted by the blood, a huge 
crocodile suddenly made his appearance, and followed in their wake, 
but fortunately did not take my dog, as I expected he would. One 
of my men fired at the lion as he swam, but missed him; but be- 
fore the bold swimmer could gain the opposite bank—just indeed 
as he planted his fore-feet on the shore—I planted a shot in his 
neck, and turned him over dead on the spot.” 
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The same sportsman likewise relates how that he and his men— 
including two named Hendrick and Stofolus—were one night out- 
lying in the depths of the forest. Cumming was asleep in his wag- 
on, and the two men reclining as a sort of outpost by the side of a 
fire some distance off. During the forepart of the night one of the 
team-oxen broke from its fastening, and Hendrick hearing 1t wan- 
dering about, got up from the fireside and drove back the ox, made 
it fast, and then returned to the fire and laid down by the side of 
his companion. A little while after the entire camp was roused by 
a murderous roar, 
followed by a great 
cry of “The lion! 
the lion !” and then 
Stofolus came rush- 


THE FATE OF HENDRIOK. 


ing into the tent with the awful news that a lion had pounced 
on Hendrick and dragged him off, despite the efforts of John 
Stofolus, who had frantically seized a great flaming branch from 
the fire and beat it about the head of the savage beast. He 
was not to be balked of his prey. He had watched the unfor- 
tunate wretch rise to drive the ox in, and then lie down again 
under the same blanket as Stofolus, and resolved to make a meal of 
him. While Stofolus ran to tell the news, the lion trotted off with 
the dead man to the cover of some dense bushes. Nothing of course 
could be done that night, so the hunter gathered his Hottentot fol- 
lowers together, and with them kept watch till morning; then, ac- 
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companied by two after-riders, he set out to avenge the terrible 
death of his wagon driver. 

In the hollow where the lion had lain consuming his prey they 
discovered one of the poor fellow’s legs, bitten off below the knee, 
and fragments of his pea-coat scattered here and there. Following 
the spoor, they came to a dry water-course, up which the foot-prints 
of the lion were clearly visible. Along the sides of the water-course 
were heaped up leaves and reeds, just as they had been stranded 
at the last flood. The dogs were loosed, and presently began 
to spring about and bark angrily; then came a crash, and burst- 
ing through the leaves and reeds, the terrible man-eater broke away 
and ran. 

“The lion held up the river bank for a short distance, and took 
away through some wait-a-bit thorn cover, the best he could find, 
but nevertheless open. Here in two minutes the dogs were up with 
him, and he turned and stood at bay. As I approached, he stood, 
his horrid head right to me, with open jaws, growling fiercely, his 
tail waving from side to.side. On beholding him, my blood boiled 
with rage; I dashed my steed forward within thirty yards of him 
and shouted, ‘ Your time is up, old fellow! 

“T halted my horse, and placing my rifle to my shoulder, waited 
for a broadside. This the next moment he exposed, when I sent a 
bullet through his shoulder, and dropped him on the spot. He rose, 
however, again, when I finished him with a second bullet in the 
breast.” 

Doctor Livingstone met, as nearly as possible, a fate similar to 
that above recorded of Cumming’s Hottentot wagon driver, and in 
the same region—Southern Africa. The villagers of Mabotoa, 
among whom he was staying, were much troubled by lions, which 
leaped into their cattle-pens and destroyed their cows. To such an 
extent did the lions carry their depredations that the natives an- 
nounced their belief that they were bewitched—“given into the 
power of the lions by a neighboring tribe ”—and sought Dr. Living- 
stone’s advice on the subject. 

The Doctor, well knowing that if one in a troop of lions is killed 
the others frequently take the hint and leave that part of the 
country, gave the villagers advice to that end; and, in order to en- 
courage them, offered to lead the hunt. The lions were found on a 
hill covered with trees, and about a quarter of a mile in length. 
The men circled the hill, and gradually edged in closer and. closer, 
so that the game might be completely surrounded. Presently the 
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native who accompanied Livingstone spied:a lion sitting on a piece 
of rock and fired at him, the ball missing the beast and’ striking the 
rock on which the animal was sitting. The lion turned, bit like a 
dog at the spot where the bullet had struck, and then bounded off to 
the shelter of the brushwood. 

Presently Livingstone spied another lion in much the same situa- 
tion as the former, and being not more than thirty yards distant 
from it, let fly both barrels. The villagers, frantic with joy, were 
for rushing in on their enemy at once, but the Doctor, who through 
the bushes could see his game still on its legs, with its eyes glaring 
and its tail bolt upright, checked their impetuosity, and requested 
them to wait till he again loaded his gun; but while in the act of 
ramming home his bullets the natives set up a sudden and frightful 
cry, and raising his head, there was the wounded lion fairly spring- 
ing at him. 

The Doctor was standing on a slight eminence, and in his great 
leap the maddened beast eaught the missionary by the shoulder, and 
lion and man rolled to the grouhd together. And now comes a cu- 
rious fact—the better worth noting, because from its dangerous na- 
ture the experiment is rather unlikely to be tried by even the most 
enthusiastic zoologist. ‘Growling horribly in my ear,” says Dr. 
Livingstone, “ he shook me as a terrier does a rat. The shock pro- 
duced a stupor, similar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse 
after the first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, in 
which there was no sense of pain or feeling of terror, though quite 
conscious of all that was happening. It was like what patients par- 
tially under the influence ‘of chloroform describe, who see all the op- 
erations but feel not the knife. This singular condition was not 
the result of any mental process. The shake annihilated fear, and 
allowed no sense of horror in looking round at the beast.” 

The great fore-paw of the lion was pressing heavily on the back 
of Mr. Livingstone’s head, and he almost insensibly turned to relieve 
himself of the pressure, and at the very instant the animal, leaped 
from his prostrate victim to attack one of the natives who had of- 
fered to shoot at him, but his piece missed fire. This man he bit in 
the thigh, and left him to spring at the neck of a second native, who, 
armed with a spear, had rushed to the rescue. The exertion, how- 
ever, was too much for the. mortally-wounded beast, and so, with 
his claws bedded in: the spearman’s shoulder, he rolled over and 
died. 1 

The teeth of the lion leave a terrible wound, resembling the 
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wound of a gun-shot, keeping open a long time and discharging con- 
tinuously. Even when the part heals it is not well, aching afresh as 
the weather changes. The man whose shoulder was bitten showed 
Mr. Livingstone the old wound, all gaping anew, in the same month 
of the following year. As to the Doctor himself, he escaped with a 
shoulder so shattered as to need an artificial joint, and with eleven 
teeth wounds in his arm; as however he wore at the time of the 
encounter a stout tartan jacket, the teeth were, in their passage, 
so far cleansed of virus that the wounds healed and troubled him 
no more. 

Being on the subject of lucky escapes from lions, two other in 
stances occur to me in which “the sweet little cherub that sits up 
aloft,” so piously believed in by the mariner, demonstrated its exist- 
ence—in one case, in the shape of an unwieldy elephant, and in the 
other by the interposition of a hand invisible, but more potent than 
the uifited strength of ten thousand elephants. Captain Mundy in 
his “ Pen and Pencil Sketches ” relates the first story. The “lion” of 
the party was an Asiatic beast, and the hunt was conducted from 
howdahs on elephant-back. One gentleman having fired at and 
wounded the enraged brute, it charged fearlessly at the elephant 
that carried the aggressor, and he, to end the lion’s sufferings, and 
complete his triumph, leaned over the front of the howdah and took 
steady aim. Just, however, as he was about to touch the trigger, 
the whole front of the howdah gave way with a crash, and the bold 
gunner plumped fairly into the jaws of the maned monster, who at 
once seized him. 

The unlucky man’s companions thought his fate inevitable, and 
were afraid to fire lest their bullets might miss their mark and 
strike him instead of the lion. Just at the critical moment, however, 
the horror-stricken mahout, scarcely knowing what he said, gave the 


elephant whose howdah had been broken orders to advance on the | 


lion. The sagadious beast at once obeyed, and grasping in his trunk 
the top of a young tree that stood at hand, bent it down across the loins 
of the lion, and thus forced the tortured animal to quit his hold on 
his victim. The latter, although his life was saved, was terribly 
mauled, his breast and shoulders clawed by the beast’s talons, and 
his arm broken in two places. As to the mighty game, the bullet 
wound and the crushing had rendered it nearly powerless, and it 
was easily disposed of. 

The second marvelous escape is given by Mr. Andersson. “This 
story,” he says, “ was related to me by the gentleman who is really, 
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both as actor and sufferer, its hero.” As the particulars were vouch- 
safed by spectators of the drama, it may be relied upon as true. A 
lion had been pursued, and had taken refuge in a patch of green 
reeds. This the hunting party surrounded. “ We now,” says the 
narrator, “ranged ourselves within pistol-shot of the reeds, tak- 
ing care to have a clear view all around us; we then rent the air 
with deafening shouts, and pierced the brake with numerous bullets. 
All in vain; the animal remained motionless. The fire which we 
had originally lighted was now, however, quickly approaching the 
spot on which all eyes were fixed, and we hoped that it might effect 
what we had been unable to accomplish, when, to our great vexation 
and disappointment, a slight veering of the wind drove the flames in 
another direction. "We should now have been fairly baffled if the 
ingenuity of a Berg Damara had not come to our aid. Collecting a 
quantity of dry reeds, with other inflammable matter, and setting 
fire to the same, this intelligent native seized the fagots at one end, 
and, running at the top of his speed, hurled the whole lighted mass 
into the very centre of the lion’s hiding-place. The effect was al- 
-most instantaneous, for in a very few minutes afterward we had the 
satisfaction of seeing the enemy dash through the flames. It had 
been previously agreed on that, upon his first appearance, those who 
possessed double-barreled guns should fire only one barrel, reserving 
the other for the charge, should he turn upon us. The mere sight, 
however, of the lion seems to have so frightened several of our party 
that their barrels were indiscriminately fired in every direction, and 
some even blazed away in the empty air. . 

“On receiving our fire the animal made straight for us, on which 
every one, with the exception of Mr. S— and myself, took to his 
heels. The former gentleman,,who had never seen a lion in its wild 
state, became so terrified that he was unable either to fire or to attempt 
to make his escape. He remained fixed and motionless on the spot, 
like one entranced. I had by this time taken a few steps backward, 
yet without ever averting my eyes from our foe, who, having ap- 
proached to within a few paces of S—, prepared himself to make the 
fatal spring. I had already fired when he burst out of his cover; 
but one barrel still remained to me, and, seeing my friend’s im- 
minent danger, I no longer hesitated. Clapping the gun to my 
shoulder, I took a steady aim at the side of his head; unfortunately; 
just as I pulled the trigger he made a slight movement, and the 
consequence was that instead of smashing his skull the bullet mere- 
ly grazed it, passing in the same manner all along the left side of his 
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body. Quick as thought, the enraged anima left his first intended 
victim, and turned with a ferocious growl upon me. To escape was 
impossible. I thrust, therefore, no other resource being left me, the 
muzzle of my gun into the extended jaws opened to devour me. In 
a moment the weapon was demolished. My fate seemed inevitable, 
when, just at this critical juncture, I was unexpectedly rescued. 
D— fired, and broke the lion’s shoulder. He fell, and, taking advan- 
tage of this lucky incident, I scampered away at full speed: But 
my assailant had not yet done with me. Despite his crippled con- 
dition he soon overtook me. At that moment I was looking over 
my shoulder, when, unhappily, a creeper caught my foot. and I was 
precipitated headlong to the ground. In another instant the lion 
had transfixed my right foot with his murderous fangs. Finding, 
however, my left foot “Ainenieren bil I gave the brute a severe kick on 
the head, which compelled him for a few seconds to suspend his at- 
tack. He next seized my left leg, on which I repeated the former 
dose on his head with my right foot; he once more, thereupon, let 
go his hold, but seized my right foot for a second time. Shortly 
afterward he dropped the foot and grasped my right thigh, grad- 
ually working his way up to my hip, where he endeavored to plant 
his claws. In this he partially succeeded, tearing, in the attempt, 
my trowsers and body-linen, and grazing the skin of my body. 
Knowing that if he got a firm hold of me here it would surely cost 
me my life, I quickly seized him by his two ears, and, with a des- 
perate effort, managed to roll him over on his side, which gave me a 
‘moment’s respite. He next laid hold of my left hand, which he bit 
through and through, smashing the wrist, and tearing my right hand 
seriously. I was now totally helpless, and must inavitably. have 
fallen a speedy victim to his fury had not prompt assistance been at 
hand. In my prostrate position I observed, and a gleam of hope 


sprung up, D— advancing quickly toward me. The lion saw him , 


too, and, with one of his paws on my wounded thigh, throwing his 
ears well hack, he crouched, ready to spring at his new assailant. 
Now, if D—had fired, in my present position I should have run 
great risk of being hit by the bullet; I hallooed out to him, there- 
fore, to wait until I could veer my head a little. In time I succeed- 
ed, and the next instant I heard the click of a gun, but no report. 
Another moment, and a well-directed ball, taking effect in his fore- 
head, laid the lion a corpse alongside my own bruised and mutilated 
body. Quick as lightning, I now sprang to my feet, and darted for- 
ward toward my companions, whom T saw-at no great distance. 
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Once or twice I felt excessively faint, but managed, nevertheless, to 
keep my head up. 

“No sooner had D— so successfully finished the lion than he 
mounted a horse hard by, and galloped off in the direction of our 
camp. In the mean time I was lifted on to a tame ox, which was led 
by a man preceding us. At about half-way to our camp D— and 
B— came to meet me, bringing with them, to refresh me, some water © 
and a bottle of eau-de-Cologne. A drinking-cup we ‘had not, but 
the crown of a wide-awake hat was a good substitute for one, and 
I drank the mixture of the two liquids greedily off. A few minutes 
afterward we were met by some of the servants carrying a door. 
Exchanging then my ox for this more commodious conveyance, I 
was carefully borne into camp. Up to this time I had retained per- 
fect self-possession, but ‘the moment my wounds were washed and 
dressed I swooned, and for three entire weeks remained in a state 
of complete unconsciousness. I have since perfectly recovered my 
health, but, as you see, I am totally crippled in my left arm. 

“JT must not omit to mention that my brave dog, although shot 
through one of his fore-legs, on seeing the lion rush upon me, came 
forward at the best of his speed, and in his turn sprang upon my 
grim assailant, and clung desperately to him until D—’s bullet put 
an end to the combat.” 
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THE PUMA. 


Tuts agile and blood-thirsty animal possesses almost as many 
aliases as a celebrated pickpocket. To some he is known as the 
American lion, to others as the cougar (a contraction of his Mexi- 
can name Gowazouara), while the American hunter acknowledges 
him by neither of the three appellations mentioned, but persists that 
he is a panther, or, as he terms it, a painter. 

The puma is found throughout America. When full grown it 
measures four feet and a few inches from the nose to the commence- 
ment of its tail, while the latter appendage is frequently from two to 
two and a half feet in length. ‘This, howev€r, is the male puma; the 
female is of less dimensions by nearly a quarter. Its limbs are thick 
and muscular, but on account of the comparative smallness of its 
head, one is apt to underrate its strength. While the puma is young 
its coat is of various shades of color; its back is reddish-brown, 
fading to fawn-color about the flanks, and becoming just a pinkish- 
white under the belly. Whe muzzle, chin, throat, and insides of the 
legs are light grey, and the breast white as snow. This, with a jet- 
black jowl and lips, and white whiskers, gives the animal a singular 
and by no means unhandsome appearance. When, however, it at- 
tains full growth this frippery of attire is shed, and the animal as- 
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sumes a business-suit of plain, brownish-grey, which, on account of 
its uniformity, gives to the puma its classic appellation, Felis con- 
color. The color of the animal is admirably adapted to its pursuits. 
It lives much on trees, lying along the great limbs that jut from the 
parent bole, ready in the twinkling of an eye to leap on the neck of 
the deer that may be passing unsuspiciously beneath, or to pounce 
on the peaceable capybara or peccary grubbing at the underwood. 
While so lying among the leaves, the puma’s dusky fur so exactly 
resembles the bark in color that the most astute “painter” hunter 
is sometimes betrayed into dangerous proximity with the savage 
beast. 

The scene of the puma’s hunting exploits is not, however, invaria- 
bly confined to forest regions; it has no objection to the plain, as 
the sheep-farming squatter frequently finds to his cost. It would 
not be so bad if the troublesome brute were content to seize and 
carry off for supper a lamb or sheep and be satisfied, at least till the 
morrow; but unfortunately the puma craves blood rather than flesh, 
and evading the weary watch-dogs, will stealthily attack a sheep- 
fold, darting from one animal to another, and staying with each only 
long enough to sever one of its chief arteries and suck it to death. 
This game it will continue till forty or fifty dead sheep strew the 
ground, and then the gorged thief steals away to sleep himself hun- 
gry again, and then sets off on another vampire expedition. 

The stories related of the puma are of a mixed character, some 
presenting him as a noble beast, possessing all the generosity usual- 
ly ascribed to his great-maned kinsman of the African forest, and 
with none of the cruelty occasionally exhibited by the latter animal; 
while others persist that it is a very demon in a lion’s skin, and 
show horrid seams about their limbs in proof of the assertion. 
The fairest way, therefore, will be to take the evidence of both sides, 
and leave the reader to find a verdict. Step forth, Josh Springett, 
grey-headed bear-trapper, and as bold a hunter as ever roamed the 
Katskill Mountains, and give evidence for the prosecution. 

“T had been out all day—since sun-up in fact—and havin’ had 
not so much luck as would fill a fryin’-pan, was considerably in the 
dumps—toot-sore, hungry, just about as miserable as ever I hope to 
be. Well, just as the day was fadin’ anéI was ploughin’ my way 
through a smartish bit of wood, I heard a rustlin’ overhead, and 
lookin’ up, there saw layin’ all along a big limb, his tail slowly 
wavin’ from side to side, and his green eyes twinklin’ like lamps, 
about as big a painter as I ever clapped eyes on. Hungry as I was, 
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I warn’t painter hungry, and though his jacket, as I could see, was 
in prime order and worth the strippin’, I do think I should have 
let him run, but for them sarcy green eyes of his. So I stept back a 

bit, and putting up my piece, covered one of his twinklers, and let 
fly. - How it come about I never could make out, but instead of that 
touch of the trigger perducing just a bang, a puff of blue smoke, and 
a dead painter, it perduced nothin’ but a great flash like lightnin’, 
and a roar like thunder, and tumbled me flat to the ground, as though 
I had been clubbed by a Injun. 

“Tt was full a minute before my wits, that war scattered like 
partridges, come back to me, and I found out what the row was 
about; and I’ve often thought since what a lucky job it was that 
the row scattered the painter’s wits as well as mine, or he could 
have been down and made meat of me as easy as nothin’. Iwas in 
a pretty pickle. My piece that had stood by me so many years had 
bust at the breech; and my left hand had lost half a finger, and was 
streamin’ away pretty. Besides this, a dreadful smell of singed 
hair, and a feelin’ of darnin’ needles about my face, told of the 
_ roastin’ up of my whiskers, which, you must know, had been growl’ 
since I was a youngster, and I war gettin’ to be rather fond of ’em. 
I do think it was rage at losing them whiskers that kept the pluck 
in me, and saved me from growin’ sick at the sight of my ragged 
left hand. 

“TI got on my legs, and looked up into the big tree, and there war 
the cussed thing that had caused all the mischief, about ten feet 
higher up than when I fust saw him, with his green eyes fixed on 
mine, as though astonished at my altered appearance. The sight of 
the beast at once scouted my aches like a cloud of feathers, and I 
made up my mind to have it out with him. While I settled ‘ how,’ 
I pulled some herbs, and bound them round my finger stump with 
one of the sleeves of my shirt. Then, seeing that the painter’s tree 
was a easy one to climb, I unsheathed my long huntin’-knife, clap- 
ped it between my teeth, and prepared to ascend. I knew that as 
long as I kept my face toward him the cowardly villain would re- 
treat higher and higher up the tree, and I determined to follow him 
to the topmost limb, where he would want all his legs to hold on, 
while I gave him one smart poke behind the shoulder-blade with my 
knife, and sent him spinnin’ down like a cockchafer. | 

“Tt had by this time grown so dark, that the painter’s eyes war 
certainly the plainest part of him, and guided by them and the rustle 
he made among the boughs, I tracked him up the tree. He how- 
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ever had a limb more than I had, and consequently made better 
headway, and presently, when I had halted to take a bit of a rest 
and agin looked up, the rustlin’ had ceased, the two green lamps 
had gone out, and for all the signs of a painter in that tree, the cun- 
nin’ beast might have been a mile away. Still I knew he must: be 
there, and, what was more, I knew it was the habit of the creature to 
lie so flat and close to a bough that even in broad day-light it was a 
tough job to tell which was bark and which painter, and that if my 
painter was lucky enough to get. at me rearward, it might go queer 
with me. So I kept my weather-eye open, and trailed up more 
cautious than ever. 

“It was a great tree—seven feet through if it was an inch. 
When I got up so high, I could see that the top of the main stem 
had been struck square off, while the limbs sprung up high around 
it. That will be a good place to sit on for a rest, thinks I, and so Tl 
get as high as that if I don’t get higher. At last I clomb within 
four feet of the top of the broken trunk, and as the bit thereabouts 
was bare of handy branches, I hitched the fingers and thumb of my 
lame hand in a sizeable hole in the bark about twenty inches from 
the top, and with my other hand dug my knife in the wood for a 
final haul up. All at once I was aware of a sort of ticklin’ about 
the rag bound round the hand that was hitched in the hole, and I 
turned giddy and sick as a horse. I knew what was the matter with 
the hand, yet as my body was hangin’ I couldn’t draw it back. 
The painter’s jaws war the other side of the hole, and he had 
sniffed the bloody rag and was licking it. By a great effort, I wrig- 
gled myself a little higher to release the helpless hand; but at the 
same moment the hungry painter took it between his fangs, and 
drew it in as far as the wrist. : 

“The deadly fright must have given to my body the nimbleness 
of a spider. I plucked my knife from the trunk, and holdin’ it in 
my mouth, sprung up from the bough on which my feet rested, and 
caught the edge of the hollow—for so it turned out—at the top. 
The weather had worn the summit of the broken trunk like a basin, 
and in this basin the painter was crouched. My hand in the hole 
at the side of the hollow was as though a blacksmith had it in his 
vise; but the thick rag round it saved me from feelin’ the brute’s 
teeth. I clung to the trunk with my knees and chest, and, having 
thus got my right hand at liberty, gripped the handle of my long 
knife, and reachin’ over the edge of the basin, slashed and stabbed 
like a madman. The first poke was enough to make him leave his 
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hold on my hand; but he could no more rise from his lair under 
‘that down-pour of knife-blade than he could sink through the other 
way. My stars! if ever a poor painter was ‘carved,’ that war the 
one! Why, there warn’t enough sound hide about him to make a 
pair of leggins. How I found my way down the tree is more than 
I can tell you; I only know that when I got to the foot of it I reeled 
and went down like a log, and there lay till some of the fellows 
found me. _ ee t mention that I haven’t been up a tree arter a 
painter since.’ 

Other huntefs besides Josh Springett testify to the puma’s disin- 
clination to risk a battle with that terror of most terrible brutes— 
man. It is only when hardly pressed by hunger that it will dare 
attack him, even when his back is presented; and it has been known 
to hang at the skirts of a traveling party for days, on the lean hope 
of a dog or a child lagging behind the rest. Sir Francis Head, in 
his “ Journey across the Pampas,” had a circumstance brought under 
his notice corroborative of the puma’s cowardice. 

“ As a singular proot,” says Sir Francis, “of the fear which all 
- wild animals in America have of man, I will venture to relate a cir- 
cumstance which a man sincerely assured me had happened to him 
in South America. He was trying to shoot some wild ducks, and in 
order to approach them unperceived he put the corner of his poncho 
(which is a sort of long narrow blanket) over his head, and, 
crawling along the ground upon his hands and knees, the poncho 
not only covered his body but trailed along the ground behind him. 
As he was thus creeping by a large bush of reeds, he heard a loud, 
sudden noise, between a bark and a roar; he felt something heavy 
strike his feet, and instantly jumping up, he saw, to his astonish- 
ment, a large puma, actually standing on his poncho; and perhaps 
the animal was equally astonished to find himself in the presence of 
so athletic a man. The man told me he was unwilling to fire, as his 
gun was loaded with very small shot; and he therefore remained » 
motionless, the puma standing on his poncho for many seconds. At 
last the creature turned his head, and walking very slowly away 
about ten yards he stopped and turned again: the man still main- 
tained his ground, upon which the puma itacdithy ee his 
supremacy, and walked off.” 

A marvelous legend concerning a puma is treasured by the good 
folks of Buenos Ayres—a legend that for romance and pathos quite 
eclipses the world-famed story of Androcles and the Lion; and Iam 
bound to state that the most thorough investigation has discovered 
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no reason for doubting the authenticity of one legend more than the 
other. 

During the government of Don Diego de Mendoza, in Paraguay, a 
direful famine swept the land. A murrain fell on the cattle, and the 
hard-hearted earth, lacking the rain’s soft persuasion, refused to 
yield a single green blade. As the inhabitants sauntered listlessly 
through the silent streets, their garments hung sluttishly on their lean 
bodies, and, as they regarded each other with eyes great with hun- 
ger, they thought on all they had heard of the way in which famish. 
ing men at sea had ere now assuaged their appetites; and the more 
they dwelt on it, the more excusable the thing appeared. That was 
how the strong, gaunt man viewed the matter; it is probable, how- 
ever, if the tender youth of the city, and the little men who were 
constitutionally plump, had been consulted on the subject, they 
would probably have been of a different way of thinking. 

What made the destitution more aggravating was the fact that 
out in the country, and beyond Don Diego’s jurisdiction, there was 
food in plenty; but the food was in the hands of the Indians, with 
whom the Spanish governor was at war, and he did not choose that 
his subjects should reveal the weakness of his camp by appearing 
before the enemy as lean beggars suing for bread. To this end he 
forbade the people on pain of death to go into the fields in search of 
relief, placing soldiers at the outskirts of the city to shoot down all 
deserters from the pale banner ef hunger that hung over Don 
Diego’s dominions. Many made the attempt, and were duly brought 
down by the bullet, much to the satisfaction of the animated carrion 
bones-and-feathers that perched disconsolate on the city walls. At 
last, however, a woman named Maldonata cheated soldiers, vultures, 
and all, and fled into the open country. 

Tow long a time elapsed before her indomitable courage was re- 
warded with a meal the legend does not record; but when night 
came, and Maldonata required a lodging, she crept into a cavern and 
there crouched down to sleep. By and by, however, she was roused 
by the most melancholy moanings, and, raising her head, her aston- 
ished eyes met those of a great female puma pacing up and down 
before the cavern entrance. The puma presently paused in its un- 
easy pacing and approached Maldonata with the full intention, as 
that person naturally supposed, of eating her up; but, wonderful to 
relate, instead of falling on her tooth and nail it merely applied its 
tongue, and licked Maldonata’s hand as a lap-dog might, hers being 
the lap it was familiar with. The fact, however, was, the poor puma 
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was about to become a mother; and when the cubs were born, and 
the animal out of its trouble, it still maintained the friendly spirit it 
had at first evinced, and signified, as plainly as a dumb beast could, 


. 


its desire that Maldonata should continue to make herself at home— 
cheerfully taking upon itself the whole responsibility of providing 
food for the entire family. 

This state of things continued till the cubs grew up and went 
about their business, as did their parent, leaving Maldonata to shift 
for herself. But, venturing abroad, she speedily fell into the hands 
of the soldiers, who brought her back to Buenos Ayres, and took her 
before Don Francis Ruez de Galen, who then commanded in Mendo- 
za’s stead. “'Take her,” said De Galen, who was a man of coarse 
and bloody mind, “ take her into the forest and bind her to a tree; 
as to her death, let starvation and the wild beasts settle it among 
them.” So poor Maldonata was taken, and tied and left in 
the forest. : 
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Curious to know the fate of the woman, however, the same com- 
pany of soldiers, two days afterward, visited the spot, when instead 
of finding, as they confidently expected, the empty waist-chain dan- 
gling from the tree, and the victim’s tattered and talon-torn rags 
strewing the ground, there she was alive, with a great female puma 
keeping sentry before her, and guarding her from a host of other 
pumas and jaguars that chafed and mouthed on every side. As soon 
as the guardian puma saw the soldiers, she with the rest of the say- 
age beasts retired; and then, haying been released from her bonds, 
Maldonata related the story of the puma in the cavern, and how 
that it and the one that had protected her through two long days 
and nights were identical. Hearing this, the soldiers ventured to 
represent the case to De Galen, who, ashamed to avow himself more 
heartless than a puma, pardoned Maldonata, and sent her home to 
her family. 

The following account of an attempt of an Arkansas hunter to cap- 
ture a young panther, or puma, alive is full of thrilling interest. De- 
tecting the cub in a large tree, and unaware of the proximity of the 
dam, he prepared to ascend, while his hounds at the foot of the tree 
watched with panting eagerness his every movement. His only 
weapon was a knife, but he carried also a rope. With his knife in 
his girdle he “ began to ascend the mighty tree. Drawing the rope 
three times round the stem, which he could not firmly clasp, and 
fastening the ends together, he seized it sometimes with the right 
and sometimes with the left arm, and by its assistance cautiously 
mounted up to the top; while the hounds, comprehending instantly 
what he meant, jumped with delight around the oak. Slowly then, 
indeed, but surely, he climbed nearly forty feet up the slender 
body ere he arrived at the first branch;: when, stopping for .a 
moment to rest himself and take breath, he felt if his knife was still 
secure, and looked up toward the young panther, which remained al- 
most motionless, and clinging to the same branches as at first. 
Weston then slung the rope, which he. no longer needed, round his 
shoulder, and, making use of the twigs as rails for his natural ladder, 
he ascended quickly and lightly toward the cub, which, though it did 
not move in the least, still kept its fiery eyes fixed on its approach- 
ing foe. But yet wilder glances were watching the progress of our 
hunter, who was wholly unconscious of the proximity of so grim 
and dangerous a foe—none other than the mother of the cub, who 
lay, with tail gently waving, in one of the withered trees that stood 
beside, with branches interlaced in that in which he was, ready for 
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the spring, and seeming but to await his nearer approach ere, with 
~ a vigorous bound, she threw herself, tooth and claw, upon the auda- 
cious man who would dare to seize her offspring. Carelessly, then, 
swinging from bough to bough, Weston was now close under the 
young one, who, raising itself gently after the fashion of a cat, with 
its back up, stood upon the branch and looked down upon the hunt- 
_er as if not perfectly comprehending the danger to be apprehended 
from him. 

“ Weston stopped, and, taking the rope from off his shoulder, he 
formed a noose with it to catch over the panther’s head; then, set- 
tling himself firmly between two branches, he looked up in expecta- 
tion of the proper moment for attack, and saw, directly opposite and 
hardly ten paces from him, the glowing eyes of the female as she 
bent down in readiness for ‘the spring. 

“Brought up from childhood in the woods, and well siscetiatnigad 
with the dangers which so often threaten the solitary sportsman, 
Weston retained in this fearful moment presence of mind enough to 
place the body of the tree between him and his enemy, ere the latter 
‘could divine his intention; and this he fortunately succeeded in ef- 
fecting just in time, as that instant the dark figure. of the panther 
leaped upon the spot he had quitted, and gazed with fiery eyes on 
the undaunted hunter, who, with his left arm claspéd around gbranch, 
held in his right hand his bare knife, as with every breath he drew 
he expected to see the enraged animal spring down upon him. She, 
however, intimidated by the eye he kept firmly fixed upon her, was 
satisfied to know of the safety of her young, and to lie attentively 
marking every movement of her foe at scarcely six paces.from him. 
At this moment Weston first believed that he was lost; for even if 
able to use his knife, a good stout weapon, against his grim antago- 
nist, still the place on which he stood, and from whence the slightest 
false step would dash him headlong to the ground, was by no means 
suitable for so fearful a struggle. But perceiving then that his ad- 
versary was content wifh merely watching him, he swiftly but cau- 
tiously, and without any rash movement which might irritate the — 
monster, replaced the knife in its sheath, and slowly commenced his 
retreat. The panther seeing him remove farther and farther away, 
followed him leisurely; and often did he feel for his weapon as he 
saw her about to take a leap, yet without ever daring to bring him- 
self to an open and eye-to-eye encounter. 

“ Arriving then once more at the last branch, he again fastened 
the rope around the stem and slid as quickly as possible down it. 
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The dogs, meanwhile, driven almost to despair by perceiving their 
enemy in the branches without being able to get at her, jumped and 
howled in a heart-breaking manner about. At length Weston once 
more regained the firm ground, with clothes torn, blood oozing from 
his arms, cut by the rough bark of the tree, his knees trembling, 
and strength exhausted. But not one moment did he allow himself 
for repose; but hastening to where his gun was laid, he seized and 
leveled it toward the panther’s fancied place of security. Vain, how- 
ever, were all his efforts to hold the heavy barrel steady for a second— 
his limbs shook ; so he was compelled to throw himself down to rest, 
yet without withdrawing his eye an instant from the form of the an- 
imal, which was now close to the stem, and its young one, no longer 
apprehensive of danger, with tail uplifted, stretching itself comforta- 
bly on the bough beside its mother. Weston soon recovered him- 
self, and seizing once more his rifle, took a long and steady aim, until 
the distant hills reverberated with the echo of its thunder. The 
beast, pierced through by the ball, drew itself together, and sprang 
in furious haste from bough to bough, the branches bending beneath 
her weight, until she gained the lofty summit of the tree, when, hav- 
ing reached the highest point, and striving to get still farther, the 
slender foliage gave way and she toppled over, clutching with 
powerfal claws at every leaf and twig in her descent, till with a 
mighty crash, amid the expectant howling of the dogs, she fell at 
Weston’s feet. There was now no farther impediment to the capt- 
ure of the young one, who had followed the mother in terror to the 
lower branches of the tree ; but Weston’s nerves had been too 
strained in his first attempt to admit of his trying the perilous path 
anew. So reloading his gun, he brought it in one shot within reach 
of the dogs, who flew upon it in fury.” 
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THE GORILLA. 


Ler the sensitive reader for a 
moment contemplate the fright- 
ful animal pictured in these 
pages, and then endeavor to im- 
agine it his progenitor. Let him 
take cognizance of its bestial head, its eyes gleaming savagely from 
the pits in which they are sunk, its neckless trunk, its big-tusked 
jaws, its tremendous hairy limbs, its hand-like feet and curved 
spine, and then fancy the terrible beast an ancestor ! 

Monstrous and absurd as the notion is, it is one that has no lack 
of entertainers. Men even of the most profound scientific knowl- 
edge have thought the subject sufficiently grave for their discus- 
sion ;' and, though non-affinity between human and gorilla nature 
has been clearly established, there are doubtless weak heads among 
us who are not yet re-assured. To my humble thinking, the way in 
which science has handled the matter, the formidable array of argu- 
ment that it has been thought necessary to advance in confutation 
of the idea of a transformation of the ape to man, is enough to 
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make the strongest minds among us rather uneasy. It is, therefore, 
comforting to find Professor Owen, after devoting scores of pages to 
the gorilla question, winding up as follows: “ Nine- tenths, therefore, 
of the differences, especially those very striking ones manifested by 
the pelvis and pelvic extremities, as Ristineieabing the gorilla and 
chimpanzee from the human species, must stand in contravention of 
the hypothesis of transmutation and progressive development, until 
the supporters of that hypothesis are enabled to adduce the. facts 
and cases which demonstrate the conditions of the modifications of 
such cases.” 

The equally astute Du Chaillu is just as anxious to pacify our 
alarms. “There are two points of great difference I must remark 
on,” says he, “which still farther establish in my opinion the vast 
chasm which lies between even the lowest forms of the human race 
and the highest of the apes. One of these is, that in the apes the 
vertebral column has a single curvature in the form of a bow, and 
is thus enabled to act like an elastic spring, which preserves the 
animal from sudden shocks while running or leaping on all-fours. 
Moreover, the mode of articulation of the head with the spinal col- 
umn obliges man to maintain himself erect, while in the ape it is 
such that the head must be thrown backward when in an erect 
position, in order to maintain the balance of the body; and I 
have frequently observed the fact that the gorilla is not able 
to a: himself for any considerable length of time in an erect 
posture.” 

An adult sorilla, if tall, stands about five feet nine inches high; if 
short, not more than five feet one or two inches. In fact, in height 
seirille vary as much as mankind. The color of his skin is jet 
black. This, however, is only apparent on the face, the chest and the 
palms of the paws, which are without the iron-grey hairy covering 
that envelops the remainder of the body. The hair on the arms 
is darker than the rest, and as much as two inches in length, and 
possesses the peculiarity of growing upward on the fore-arm, and 
downward on the main-arm. The hideous head is covered with 
reddish-brown and short hair, like an old-fashioned, carroty scratch 
wig. This red head-dress is invariably worn by the males, but the 
females do not attain it till they are grown up. 

The black hide of the gorilla is as thick as the skin of the ox, but 
not nearly so tough; indeed, under the arms and near the hips it is 
especially tender. The breast of both male and female is bare: 
Old females are occasionally found with their backs as well as their 
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breasts denuded of hair, occasioned, it is supposed, by a habit they 
have of squatting on the ground by night, and resting with their 
backs to the trunk of a tree. The gorilla’s eyes are restless, deeply 
sunken, and overhung by the bony frontal ridge, which gives to the 
face a perpetual and ferocious scowl. The mouth is wide, the lips 
sharply cut, and exhibit- 
ing no red at the edges, 
and the jaws are of 
tremendous weight and 
power. When the go- 
rilla is enraged, his thin, 
black lips shrink, his 
formidable double row 
of fangs, even to the 
most backward ones, are 
plainly revealed, and look 
none the less terrible for 
being cased in a mouth 
of the intensest red. 
The gorilla possesses 
ie eyebrows, which, how- 
HEAD OF GORILLA. ever, are ill-defined, and 
| lost in the hair of the 
scalp. The eyelashes are also scanty. The ears are marvelously 
like human ears, but smaller, and the nose more like a man’s nose 
than that of any other ape; it having a projecting nose bone. The 
chest is of great capacity, and the shoulders, on which the creature’s 
head seems fixed without the intervention of any thing like a neck, 
exceedingly broad. The abdomen is of immense size, very promi- 
nent, and rounding at the sides. The arms have prodigious muscu- 
lar development, and are very long, extending to the knees. From’ 
the wrist to the elbow the gorilla’s arm is of uniform size. The 
great length of the arms, and the shortness of the legs, form one of 
the chief deviations from man. These arms do not appear so long 
when contrasted with the trunk as with the legs, the latter being 
short, decreasing in size from below the knee to the ankles, haying 
no calf. When the animal walks erect (a mode of locomotion, be it 
observed, by no means invariably indulged in), the knees are bent 
at the joints, and the back has a forward stoop. The gorilla’s track 
when running on all-fours is peculiar, the hind-feet leaving no trace 
of their touch upon the ground, Only the ball of the foot and the 
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thumb, which answers to our great toe, seem to touch. The fingers 
of the fore-hand are only lightly marked on the ground. 

The hands of the terrible animal, especially in the male, are of im- 
mense proportions. The fingers are short and thick, the circumfer- 
ence of the middle finger at the first joint being in some gorillas 
over six inches. . The skin on the back of the fingers, near the mid- 
dle phalanx, is callous and very thick, which shows that the most 
usual mode of progression of the animal is on all-fours, and resting 
on the knuckles. The thumb is shorter than in man, and not half 
so thick as the fore-finger. The hands are hairy as far as the di- 
vision of the fingers, those, as in man, being covered with short thin 
hairs. The nails are black and shaped like those of man, but small- 
er in proportion, and projecting very slightly beyond the ends of 
the fingers. They are stout and strong, and always seem much 
worn. The hand of the gorilla is almost as wide as it is long, and in 
this it approaches nearer than any other of the apes to that of man. 

The foot of the “ wild man” resembles a giant hand, the trans- 
verse wrinkles of the great toe bespeaking its free and frequent use. 
The middle or third toe is longer than the second or fourth; the 
fifth proportionately shorter, as with us. The toes are divided into 
three groups, so to speak. The two joints of the great toe measured 
in one specimen six and a half inches in circumference. As a whole 
the foot of the gorilla presents a great likeness to the foot of man, 
and by tar more so than that of any other ape. Inno other animal is 
the foot so well adapted for the maintenance of the erect position. 

Disagreeably striking as is the shape of the living gorilla as 
compared with that of man, it becomes infinitely more so when the 
frames of both are stripped of their fleshy covering, and the bare 
skeletons placed side by side. “The gorilla skeleton,” says Du 
Chaillu, “the skull excepted, resembles the bony frame of man more 
than that of any other anthropoid ape. In the form and propor- 
tions of the pelvis, the number of ribs, the length of the arm, the 
width of the hand, and the structure and arches of the feet, all these 
characteristics appear to me to place the gorilla nearer to man than 
any other anthropoid ape is placed.” 

From the sole of his foot to the poll of his ugly head, then, it 
would appear that a resemblance—more or less faint—to the human 
form may be traced. At that point, however, thank goodness, the 
likeness ceases. The cranial differences existing between even the 
very lowest order of man and ape kind are broad and unmistakable. 
In the most uncivilized races, such as the aboriginals of Van Die- 
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man’s Land, the brain is smaller than in the more cultivated order; 
consequently, in the former case, the cranium rises and expands in a 
less degree, and a greater projection of the forepart of the face is 
the inevitable result. Compared with the gorilla, however, this pro- 
jection of the jaws sinks into insignificance ; indeed, in the latter, 
the facial angle is 49°, compared with 75° in the Bushman. 

Reason holds no throne in the man-ape’s shallow skull—he lacks 
fhat quality without which man himself would be a gorilla, or some- 
thing very like it. The difference of size of brain or cranial capac- 
ity between the highest ape and the lowest man is vastly in favor of 
the latter. “In the gorilla,” says Dr. Morton, a celebrated Ameri- 
can anatomist, “the range is only from twenty-four to thirty-five, 

including both sexes ; but from thirty-five in the ape, the capacity 

expands at once to sixty-three in the lowest human cranium.” Du 
Chaillu, speaking on the same subject, says, “'The cranial capacity 
of a young gorilla is from twenty to twenty-two cubic inches ; sup- 
posing a subsequent development equal in measure to that in man, 
this would produce an animal of a high grade of intelligence. But 
this development does not take place: the actual increase in brain 
in the adult gorilla (or other anthropoid apes) over the young is 
very slight. The head increases in size and weight with age; but 
it is the bones that grow into a hard, firm, brain-case ; the brain it- 
self remains almost without increase in weight or size. This proves 
conclusively that the animal has very limited powers of intelligence ; 
and, from my own observations, I believe that the limit of that in- 
telligence may be reached in a single year of its life.” 

The accounts hitherto prevalent in Europe of the gorilla’s ordi- 
nary ways of life in the gloomy depths of the African jungle have 
been such as make out the animal a perfect demon—a monster who, 
armed with a tremendous bludgeon, haunted the skirts of his grim 
domain, and beat to a jelly women and children who came that 
way; or else, ensconced in the lower boughs of a great tree, he 
waited till. the doomed traveler came beneath, and then, lowering a 
hind-leg, twitched his great toes round the man’s neck, and hoisting 
him high up, choked him outright, and then with a hideous laugh 
threw the carcase down. His four-footed neighbors, said the cred- 
ulous narrators, were not a moment safe from his fiendish malice ; 
and’ when the peaceful elephant was quietly nibbling at the green 
buds, the gorilla, clutching his bludgeon, would steal along the 
branches and fetch the trunk of the unsuspecting feeder such a tre- 
mendous blow as to send it off howling with fright and pain. 
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At last, however, the maligned beast has a chance of having his 
case fairly set before the world. M. Du Chaillu—the first white 
man of his generation who has penetrated the remote forests of 
Equatorial Africa, the home of the world-famed gorilla—is his 
champion. “I am sorry,” he says, “to be the dispeller of such 
agreeable delusions; but the gorilla does not lurk in trees by the 
roadside, and drag up unsuspicious passers-by in its claws and 
choke them to death in its vise-like paws; it does not attack thé 
elephant and beat him to death with sticks; it does not carry off 
women from the native villages; it does not even build itself a 
house of leaves and twigs in the forest trees, and sit on the roof, as 
has been confidently reported of it. It is not gregarious even; and 
the numerous stories of its attacking in great numbers have not a 
grain of truth in them.” After this brief summary of what it does 
not do, the great African explorer then proceeds minutely to de- 
scribe what it does—how and where it lives, what it eats, how it 
sleeps, with every other particular of the man-ape’s domestic econo- 
my. 

First, as to its food. Though it has such immense canines 
(teeth), and though its vast strength, doubtless, fits it to capture 
and kill almost every animal that frequents the forest, the gorilla is 
a strict vegetarian. In the stomachs of all the animals of this genus 
killed by Chaillu, he found scarcely any thing but berries, pine- 
apple leaves, and other vegetable matter. It is a vast feeder, as its 
enormous paunch indicates; and it is doubtless owing to the difh- 
culty of finding sufficient food to support his great frame, and enor- 
mous muscular development, that the animal leads the nomadic life 
he does, scarcely ever being found two consecutive days in the 
same ihaiearhacd 

It has been supposed that its habit of eating fruit, and berries, 
and green leaves, betokened it an inhabitant of trees. Du Chaillu, 
however, contradicts this. He tells us that he found his giant game 
almost always on the ground; and that, although they often ascend 
the trunks to gather berries and nuts, they stay among the branches 
only long enough to devour what favorite food may be within reach, 
and then return to the ground. Moreover, the contents of the ani- 
mal’s stomach went to prove that, as a rule, it need not climb at all 
in search of food, its staple sustenance being, wild sugar-cane, certain 
berries that grow close to the ground, and a sort of walnut with so 
hard a shell that it requires a strong blow with a heavy hammer to 
break it. Between the vise-like jaws of the gorilla, however, this 
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iron-cased nut is of no more account than a filbert between the laps 
of a pair of nut-crackers. 

It lives in the densest and darkest portions of the African jungle, 
preferring deep wooded valleys and also rugged heights. As a rule, 
carnivorous animals of ee strength share this jungle strong- 
hold with the “ wild man,” and if he did not take care of his young 
ones, he might any hour of the day or night be left childless; so, 
biby gorilla is safely cradled “on the tree-top,” and father gorilla, 
squatting down at the trunk, discusses family matters with tite 
“good lady,” and evinces not the least fear though half a dozen 
leopards be lurking within a yard of him. | 

The gorilla is innocent of the crime of polygamy. In every in- 
stance, Du Chaillu found the adult male and female, one of each 
sex, wandering together, except, indeed, the rare case of some sour 
old giant of his tribe solitary, and more dangerous to meet than 
any two of his sociable brethren. The male gorilla, however, under 
the mildest circumstances, is never averse to a fight with man, es- 
pecially a black man, the very sight of whom seems to drive the 
~ animal half mad with rage. “In all my hunts and encounters with 
these animals,” says Du Chaillu, “I never knew a ‘grown male run 
off. When I surprised a pair of gorillas, the male was generally 
sitting down on a rock, or against a tree in the darkest corner of 
the jungle, where the brightest sun left its traces only in a dim and 
gloomy twilight; the female was mostly feeding near by, and it is 
singular that she almost always gave the alarm by running off with 
sudden cries and shrieks. Then the male, sitting for a moment 
with a savage frown on his face, slowly rises to his feet, and looking 
with glowing and malign eyes at the intruders, begins to beat his 
breast, and lifting up his round head, utters his frightfulroar. This 
begins with several sharp barks, like an enraged or mad dog, where- 
upon ensues a long, deeply-guttural rolling roar, continued for over. 
a minute, and which, doubled and multiplied by the resounding 
echoes of the forest, fills the hunter’s ear like the deep rolling thun- 
der of the approaching storm.” 

The common walk of the gorilla is not on his hind-legs, but on 
all-fours. In this posture the arms are so long that the head and 
breast are raised considerably, and, as it runs, the hind legs are 
brought far beneath the body. The leg and arm on the same side 
move together, giving to the beast a curious waddle. It can run at 
great speed. The young one, however, pursued by the hunter, runs 
off half-erect, looking not unlike a negro making off from pursuit. 
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When the female runs from danger, her baby clasps her round the 
neck, and hangs beneath her breast with its hind-legs about her 
body. Even in its infancy, however, the gorilla gives evidence of 
its fierce and untamable nature, combined with marvelous strength. 
The capture of an infant gorilla is thus graphically described by Du 
Chaillu : 

“On the 4th of May I had one of the greatest pleasures of my 
whole life. Some hunters who had been out on my account brought 
in a young gorilla alive. I can not describe the emotions with which 
I saw the struggling little brute dragged into the village; all the 
hardships I had endured in Africa were rewarded in that moment. 
It was a little fellow of-between two and three years old, two feet 
six inches in length, and as fierce and stubborn as a grown animal 
could have been. 

“ By the hunters’ account, they were going, five in number, to a 
village near the coast, and walking very silently through the forest, 
when they heard what they immediately recognized as the cry of a 
young gorilla for its mother. The forest was silent. It was about 
noon, and they immediately determined to follow the ery. ‘Present- 
ly they heard it again. Gun in hand, the brave fellows crept noise- 
lessly toward a clump of 
wood, where the baby go- 
rilla evidently was. They 
knew the mother would be 
near; and there was a like- 
lihood that the male, the 
most dreaded of all, might 
be there too. But they de- 
termined to risk all, and, if 
at all possible, to take the 
young one alive, knowing 
what a joy it would be for 
me, Presently they perceived 
the bush moving, and, crawl- 
ing a little farther on in dead 
silence, scarce breathing with 
excitement, they beheld what has seldom been seen, even by the 
negroes, a young gorilla, seated on the ground, eating some berries 
that grew close to the earth. A few feet farther on sat the moth- 
er, also eating of the same fruit. 

“Instantly they made ready to fire; and none too soon, for the 
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old female saw them as they raised their guns, and they had to pull 
triggers without delay. Happily, they wounded her mortally, and 
she fell. The young one, hearing the noise of a gun, ran to his 
mother, and clung to her, hiding his face and embracing her body. 
The hunters immediately rushed toward the two, hallooing with joy 
as they ran on. But this roused the little one, who instantly let go 
his mother, and ran to a small tree, which he climbed with agility, 
where he sat and roared at them savagely. They were now perplex- 
ed how to get at him ; no one cared to run the chance of being bitten 
by the savage little beast, and shoot it they would not. At last they 
cut down the tree, and, as it fell; dexterously threw a cloth over the 
head of the young monster, and thus gained time to secure it while it 
was blinded. With all these precautions, one of the men received a 
severe bite on the hand, and another had a piece taken out of his leg. 

“ Ag the little brute, though so diminutive, and the merest baby 
for age, was astonishingly strong, and by no means good-tempered, 
they could not lead him. He constantly rushed at them, so they 
were obliged to get a forked stick in which his neck was inserted 
- in such a way that he could not escape, and yet could be kept at a 
safe distance. In this uncomfortable way he was brought into the 
village, where the excitement was intense. As the animal was lifted 
out of the canoe in which he had come a little way down the river, 
he roared and bellowed and looked round wildly with his wicked 
little eyes, giving fair warning that if he could only get at some of 
us he would take his revenge. 

“T saw that the stick hurt his neck, and I immediately set about 
having.a cage made for him. In two hours we built a strong bam- 
boo house, with the slats securely tied at such a distance apart that 
we could see the gorilla, and it could see out. Here the thing was 
immediately deposited ; and now, for the first time, I had a fair 
chance to examine my-prize. It was a young male gorilla, evident- 
ly not yet three years old, fully able to walk alone, and possessed, 
for its age, of most extraordinary strength and muscular develop- 
ment. Its greatest length proved afterward to be two feet six 
inches. Its face and hands were very black; eyes not so much 
sunken as in the adult’s. The hair began first at the eyebrows and 
rose to the crown, where it was a reddish-brown. It came down 
the sides of the face in lines to the lower jaw—much as our beards 
erow. The upper lip was covered with short, coarse hair ;. the low- 
er lip had longer hair. The eyelids were very slight and thin; eye- 
brows straight, and three-quarters of an inch long.” 
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Du Chaillu having caged his prisoner, sought to make friends 
with it. ‘This, however, the captive seemed to regard as adding 
insult to injury. It retreated sullenly, roaring, to the furthermost 
corner of its prison, and, when its amicable jailer approached to re- 
assure it, darted at his legs, and despite a nimble retreat, succeeded 
in catching Du Chaillu’s trowsers in his terrible grip and tearing a 
piece out. A cup of water and some forest berries were procured 
for the prisoner, and when the company had retired out of sight.he 
condescended to take his dinner. On the second day, however, he 
was even more vindictive and outrageous than the first. No one 
could go near his cage without he roared, and leaped, and mouthed, 
as though nothing short of rending his enemies to little bits would 
ever pacify him. Food was thrust between the bars of his cage to 
no purpose; he would neither eat nor drink, and met all advances 
with the most obstinate contempt. 

On the fourth day he managed to gnaw his bars asunder, and the 
prison was discovered empty. The utmost consternation prevailed 
in the camp, the hands were called together, and a recapturing ex- 
pedition resolved on. However, the cunning Joe (so Du Chaillu 
christened him) had not strayed far. Returning to his room to 
_ fetch a gun, a terrible, yet to the explorer’s ears’ delicious, growling 
emanated from beneath the bedstead, and there was Master Joe 
Gorilla crouched down and regarding his master with an unmis- 
takable “ touch-me-if-you-dare ” expression. 

“ How to take him was a puzzling question. He had shown such 
strength and such rage already, that not even I cared to run the 
chance of being badly bitten in a hand-to-hand struggle. Meantime, 
Joe stood in the middle of the room looking about for his enemies. 
I dispatched some fellows for a net, and, waiting till he became 
quiet, opened the. door quickly and threw the net over his head ; 
fortunately we succeeded at the first throw in fatally entangling the 
young monster, who roared frightfully, and struck and kicked in 
every direction under the net. I took hold of the back of his neck, 
two men seized his arms and another the legs; and thus held by 
four men, this extraordinary little creature still proved most trouble- 
some. We carried him as quickly as we could to the cage, which 
had been repaired, and locked him in.” 

As he still continued his impish behavior, starvation was tried, 
and not without success, for, when very ae he, after a faa 
night’s drilling, would occasionally snatch a mouthful of food from 
Du Chaillu’s hand, immediately, however, retreating to a far corner 
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of his cage to devour it. His yearning for freedom, however, was 
as strong as ever, and once more gnawing a hole in his jail wall he 
was fairly off and away across the prairie, and ‘halted not till he 
reached a clump of trees, into the midst of which he sprang and 
roared defiance to his pursuers. As, however, the men moved deter- 
minedly toward him, he made a sudden dash at the foremost one, 
and, being thus engaged, the net was once more cast over his head, 
and he was secured and carried, kicking and plunging, into the vil- 
lage. After this he was chained by the neck, and seeing all chance 
of escape from bondage at an end, his wild spirit chafed and chafed 
till, ten days after his second recapture, he suddenly died. 

This was not Du Chaillu’s only experiment at gorilla rearing. 
However, he never succeeded, and expresses his perfect conviction 
that no one ever will succeed. He has tried them at all ages; from 
the tiny creature without teeth and unable to walk, to half-erown 
“shavers ” of the age and size of the terrible Joe. On the occasion 
of the capture of the youngest gorilla of all, a scene occurred of a 
peculiarly touching character. 

“On the 25th I got a second young gorilla. “This time I was 
accessory to its capture. We were walking along in silence when 
I heard a ery, and presently saw before me a female gorilla, with a 
tiny baby gorilla hanging to her breast and sucking. The mother 
was stroking the little one, and looking fondly down at it; and the 
scene was so pretty and touching that I held my fire and considered 
—like a soft-hearted fellow—whether I had not better leave them 
in peace. Before I could make up my mind, however, my hunter 
ired and killed the mother, who fell without a struggle. 

“The baby clung to her, and with pitiful cries endeavored to at- 
tract her attention. I came up, and when it saw me it hid its poor 
little head in its mother’s breast. It could neither walk nor bite, 
so we could easily manage it; and I carried it while the men bore 
the mother on a pole. When we got to the village another scene 
ensued. The men put the body down, and I set the little fellow 
near. As soon as he saw his mother he crawled to her and threw . 
himself on her breast. He did not find his accustomed nourish- 
ment, and I saw he perceived that something was the matter. He 
crawled over the body, smelled at it, and gave utterance from time 
to time to a plaintive cry, ‘ Hoo, hoo, hoo !’ which touched my heart. 

“T could get no milk for this little fellow, who could not eat, and 
he consequently died on the third day after he was caught.” 
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HOW THE GORILLA IS HUNTED. 


One of the most serious difficulties of gorilla hunting is, that the 
haunts selected by the animal are so impenetrable and gloomy, that, 
to get a fair aim, it is necessary to approach within eight or ten 
yards., To meet a male gorilla means death 
to either yourself or him; and the only chance 
the hunter has of saving his life is, that his 
very first shot may stretch the hairy monster 
dead on the ground. There is no such 
thing as reloading and trying your luck j 
again: the gorilla gives no more than 
he asks—a single turn. You fire and 
miss; then woe betide you 
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Knowing, then, that on a single trigger-pulling hangs his life, the 
experienced hunter takes care to reserve his fire till the animal’s 
near approach makes his destruction tolerably certain. Flight, in 
case of failure, is simply absurd. “There have been negroes who, 
made desperate by their frightful danger, have faced the gorilla, 
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and struck at him with the empty gun. But they have only had 


time for one harmless blow; the next moment the huge arm comes 


down with fatal force, breaking musket and skull with one blow. 
I imagine no animal is so fatal in its attack on man as this, for the 
reason that it meets him face to face, and uses its arms as its weap- 
ons of offense—just as a man or a prize-fighter would—only that 
it has longer arms and vastly greater strength than the strongest 
boxer the world ever saw.” 
The hunter having tracked his game a dead halt ensues, and then, 
while the man nervously clutches his precious gun, “the beast ad- 
‘vances by short stages, uttering his diabolical roar, and beating his 
vast breast with his paws, producing a dull reverberation, as of an 
immense bass drum. His walk is a waddle, and he balances himself 
by swinging his arms somewhat as sailors walk on shipboard; and 
the vast paunch, the round bullet head, joined awkwardly to the 
trunk, with scarce a vestige of neck, and the great muscular arms 
and deep cavernous breast, give to this waddle an ungainly horror 
which adds to his ferocity of appearance. At the same time, the 
_-deep-set grey eyes sparkle out with gloomy malignity ; the feaduech 
are contorted in hideous wrinkles; and the slight, sharply-cut lips, 
drawn up, reveal the long fangs and the powerful jaws, in which a 
human limb would be crushed as a biscuit. When the hunter has 
fired at the gorilla, he stands still: to run would be fatal. If the 
hunter has missed, he must battle for his life, hoping by some piece 
of unexpectedegood luck to escape a fatal blow, and come off, per- 
haps, maimed for life, as I have seen several in the up-river villages. 
Fortunately, the gorilla dies as easily as man; a shot in the breast, 
if fairly delivered, is sure to bring him down. He falls forward on 
his face, his long muscular arms outstretched, and uttering with his 
last breath a hideous death-cry—half-roar, half-shriek—which, while 
it announces to the hunter his safety, yet tingles his ears with a 
dreadful note of human agony. It is this lurking reminiscence of 
humanity, indeed, which makes one of the chief ingredients of the 
hunter’s excitement in his attack of the gorilla.” 

As a rule, the natives of the interior are very fond of the meat of 
gorilla, which is dark red and very tough. Especial value is set on 
gorilla brain, which is made into two sorts of charms—one to give 
the wearer great success as a hunter, and the other to make the fair 
sex look kindly on him. So dangerous is gorilla hunting accounted 
among the natives, that to kill one is to stamp a man as a brave 
fellow for the rest of his days. Doubtless it is the “charm” that 
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does it; the question of gorilla meat hardly entering into the busi- 
ness. To be a successful hunter and a successful suitor are the two 
sole aims of savage life; and no stronger inducement could be held 
out to tempt him to face the giant ape. In Du Chaillu’s case it was 
very different; his stomach loathed the tough red meat, and he no 
more believed in the talismanic efficacy of gorilla brain than he did 
that the moon was made of green cheese. Pure love of scientific 
research, and a yearning to advance the cause of civilization, were 
the sole reasons for his becoming a gorilla hunter; though not so 
absorbed was he with anatomical speculations but that he proved 


himself “ every inch” a thorough sportsman; with a quick eye for’ 


danger, and a bold heart and a ready hand to meet it. His account 
of his first gorilla is brimful of terrible interest : 

“'The singular noise of the breaking of tree-branches continued, 
and we walked with the greatest care, making no noise. The 
countenances of the men showed that they thought themselves en- 
gaged in a very serious undertaking ; but we pushed on, until finally 
we thought we saw, through the thick woods, the moving of the 
branches and small trees, which the great beast was tearing down, 
probably to get from them the berries and fruits he lives on. Sud- 
denly, as we were creeping along in a silence which made a heavy 
breath seem loud and distinct, the woods were at once filled with 
the tremendous barking roar of the gorilla. Then the underbrush 
swayed rapidly just ahead, and presently before us stood an im- 


mense male. He had gone through the jungle on his all-fours; but. 


when he saw our party, he erected himself, and looked us boldly in 
the face. He stood about a dozen yards from us, and was a sight 
I think I shall never forget. Nearly six feet high (he proved four 
inches shorter), with immense body, huge chest, and great muscular 
arms, with fiercely-glaring, large, deep-gray eyes, and a hellish ex- 
pression of face, which seemed to me like some nightmare vision, 


thus stood before us the king of the African forest. He was not 


afraid of us. He stood there and beat his chest with his huge fists 
till it resounded like an immense bass drum, which is their mode of 
offering defiance, meantime giving vent to roar after roar. 

“Fis eyes began to flash fiercer as we stood motionless on the 
defensive, and the crest of his short hair which stands on his fore- 
head began to twitch rapidly up and down, while-his powerful 
fangs were shown as he again sent forth a thundering roar. And 
now truly he reminded me of nothing but some hellish dream ereat- 
ure—a being of that hideous order, half-man, half-beast, which we 
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find pictured by old artists in some representations of the infernal 
regions. He advanced a few steps, then stopped to utter that 
hideous roar again, advanced again, and finally stopped at a distance 
of about six yards from us. And here, just as he began another of 
his roars, beating his breast in rage, we fired and killed him. 

“ With a groan, which had something terribly human in it, and 
yet was full of brutishness, he fell forward on his face. The body 
shook convulsively for a few minutes, the limbs moved about in a 
struggling way, and then all was quiet—death had done its work, 
and I had leisure to examine the huge body.” 

In this, as in almost every hunting incident quoted by Du Chaillu, 
the animal’s inability to support himself for any length of time on 
his hind-legs is ote noticed. On one occasion, when the go- 
rilla advanced to within six yards (the length of an ordinary room) 
of the hunter before he was shot, it is said “his short and slender 
legs are unable to sustain the vast body. They totter beneath the 
weight, and the walk is a sort of waddle, in which the long arms 
are used in a clumsy way to balance the body and keep up the ill- 
sustained equilibrium. Twice he sat down to roar, evidently not 
trusting himself to this exertion while standing.” 

It is, however, consolatory to discover that throughout Du Chaillu’s 
gorilla-hunting experiences, only one fatal accident occurred; indeed, 
the business-like way in which mention is made of chasing and kill- 
ing the animal—* my men brought in a large male ”—“ my hunters 
this morning brought in the remains of a gorilla ”—“ all that re- 
mained from dinner of a great gorilla,” etc., ete.— that it would 
seem not nearly so terrible a beast to hunt as his shape and make 
would lead one to suppose. At the same time, it can not be for a 
moment doubted that the severest test of a man’s nerve and pluck 
must be to find himself in a deep, silent forest-valley, with the great 
boughs and snake-like creepers interweaving overhead and making 
a deep twilight, face to face with a hideous roaring man-ape, and his 
life to pluck from its clashing jaws. The situation, however, may 
be better realized by a description of the fatal gorilla hunt, as nar- 
rated by Du Chaillu himself: 

“ Our little party separated, as is the custom, to stalk the woods 
in various directions. Gambo and I kept together. One brave fel- 


low went off alone in a direction where he thought he could find a. 


gorilla. The other three took another course. We had been about 
an hour separated. when Gambo and I heard a gun fired but a little 
way from us, and presently another. We were already on our way 
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to the spot where we hoped to see a gorilla slain, when the forest 
began to resound with the most terrific roars. Gambo seized my 
arms in great agitation, and we hurried on,.both filled with dreadful 
and sickening alarm. We had not gone far when our worst fears 
were realized. The poor brave fellow who had gone off alone was 
lying on the ground in a pool of his own blood, and I thought at 
first quite dead. His bowels were protruding through the lacerated 
abdomen. Beside him lay his gun; the stock was broken, and the 
barrel bent and flattened. It bore plainly the marks of the gorilla’s 
teeth. 

“ We picked him up, and I dressed his wounds as well as I could 
with ravs torn from my clothes. When I had given him a little 
brandy to drink he came to himself, and was able, but with great 
difficulty, to speak. He said he had met the gorilla suddenly and 
face to face, and that it had not attempted to escape. It was, he 
said, a huge male and seemed very savage. It was in a very gloomy 
part of the wood, and the darkness, I suppose, made him miss. He 
said he took good aim and fired, when the beast was only eight 
yards from him, but the ball merely wounded it in the side, It at 
once began beating its breasts, and with the greatest rage advanced 
upon him. ‘To run away was impossible; he would have been 
caught in the jungle before he had gone a dozen steps. 

“He stood his ground, and, as quickly as he could, reloaded his 
gun. Just as he raised it to fire, the gorilla dashed it out of his 
hands, the gun going off in the fall; and then in an instant, and with 
a terrible roar, the animal gave him a tremendous blow with his im- 
mense open paw, frightfully lacerating the abdomen, and with this 
single blow laying bare part of the intestines. As he sank bleeding 
to the. ground, the monster seized the gun, and the poor hunter 
thought he would have his brains dashed out with it. But the go- 
rilla seemed to have looked upon this also as an enemy, and in his 


rage almost flattened the barrel between his strong jaws. Two | 


days afterward the poor gorilla hunter died.” 


THE NSHIEGO-MBOUVE. 


Tue nshiego-mbouvé differs from the gorilla in being smaller, 
milder, far more docile, and in the singular habit of building for it- 
self a nest or shelter of leaves amid the higher branches of trees. 
These singular shelters are generally built about fifteen or twenty 
feet from the ground, and invariably on a tree which stands a little 
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apart from others, and which has no limbs below the one on which 
the nest is placed. Du Chaillu saw these tree-huts as high as fifty 
feet from the ground; but this was seldom. 

A native tracker informed our gorilla hunter that the male and 
female together gather the material for their nests. This consists 
of leafy branches with which to make a roof, and vines to tie these 
branches to the tree. The tying is done so neatly, and the roof so 
well constructed, that we are assured it is hard to understand how 
any but human hands could accomplish the work. 

Like the gorilla, the nshiego is not gregarious. The nests are 
never found in companies, and solitary nests are occasionally found, 
“occupied by very old nshiego-mbouvés, whose silvery hair and 
worn teeth attest their great age—hermits who had retired from 
the nshiego world.” Like the gorilla, too, they live on wild fruit 
and berries. One of the most singular features of nshiego-mbouvé 
domestic economy is that, although the male accepts the assistance 
of the female of his choice in his building operations—she being 
“laborer ” and he branch-layer—although he may not be averse to 
breakfasting or dining with her, he will not condescend to occupy, 
the same house. Her domicile is erected in one tree, his in another. 

As has been already observed, the nshiego is smaller than the 
gorilla ; indeed, the largest nshiego-mbouvé shot by Du Chaillu meas- 
ured but four feet and a few inches in height, while, as the reader - 
will recollect, the largest of the man-apes, whose skin was preserved, 
was little short of six feet from head to heel. The chest of the 
nshiego is not nearly so capacious as that of the gorilla, and its en- 
tire muscular development on an altogether slighter scale. The arm 
of the nshiego is longer than that of the gorilla, one measuring, 
with the limbs spread wide apart, seven feet from finger-tip to 
finger-tip. ; 

There is also a difference in the hair of the two animals; the 
nshiego’s hair is longer, glossier, and blacker than the other, and, 
unlike the gorilla, its head is bald. The nose of the nshiego is not 
so prominent as the gorilla’s ; its mouth is wider, the ears are much 
larger, and the chin is rounder, and has some short thin hairs on it. 
The posteriors of the nshiego are bare, and there the skin is white. 
The eyebrows are of thin black hair, but long. ‘The sides of the 
face are thinly covered with hair, commencing about the middle of 
the ear. 

It appears that the nshiego-mbouvé has a much narrower range 
than the gorilla, and Du Chaillu only discovered it in the table-lands of 
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the interior, and in the densest forests. It inhabits the same woods 
with the gorilla, and dwells in peace with that tremendous beast. 
“T have watched at different times,” says Du Chaillu, “ the nshiego 
retiring to its rest at night, and have seen it climb up to its house and 
seat itself comfortably on the projecting branch with its head in the 
dome of the roof, and its arm about the tree. The roof is generally 
from six to eight feet in its greatest diameter, and has the exact 
shape of an ouended umbrella.” 

A month or so after Du Chaillu first made the acquaintance of the 
nshiego-mbouvé he had the felicity of capturing a baby of the 
species, and, according to the hunter’s graphic description of the 
capture, and indeed of the behavior of the little animal through its 
life, one can not help being impressed with the notion that in ap- 
pearance and manners the little nshiego approaches mankind, or at 
least human baby-kind, quite as nearly as the man-ape itself. How- 
ever, the reader shall judge for himself : 

“ We were crossing a kind of high table-land, when we heard the 
cry of a young animal which we all recognized to be a nshiego- 
mbouvé. Then all my troubles at once went away out of my mind, 
and I no longer felt sick or hungry. We crawled through the fiat 
as silently as possible, still hearing the baby-like ery. At last, com- 
ing out into a little cleared space, we saw something running along 
the ground toward the spot where we stood concealed. When it 
came nearer, we saw it was a female nshiego-mbouvé running on 
all-fours with a young one clinging to her breast. She was eagerly 
eating some berries, and with one arm supported her little one. 

“ Querlaouen, who had the fairest chance, fired and brought her 
down. She dropped without a struggle. The poor little one cried 
‘Hew! hew! hew!’ and clung to the dead body, sucking the breast 
and burying its head there, in its alarm at the report of the gun. 
We hurried up in great glee to secure our capture. I can not tell 
my surprise when I saw that the nshiego baby’s face was pure 
white—very white indeed—pallid, but as white as a white child’s. 
The mother was as black as soot in the face. 

“The little one was about a foot in height. One of the men 
threw a cloth. over its head and secured it till we could fasten it 
with a rope, for, though it was quite young, it could walk. I imme- 
diately ordered a return to the camp, which we reached toward 
evening. The little nshiego had been all this time separ ated from 
its dead mother, and now, when it was put near her body, a most 
touching sight ensued. The little fellow ran instantly to her, but, 
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touching her on the face and breasts, saw evidently that some great 
change had happened. For a few minutes he caressed her as 
though trying to coax her back to life. Then he seemed to lose all 
hope; his little eyes became very sad, and he broke out into a long, 
plaintive wail, ‘Ooee! ooee! ooee!’? which made my heart ache for 
him. He looked quite forlorn, and as though he really felt his for- 
saken lot. The whole camp was touched at his sorrows, and the 
women were specially moved.” 

The little white-faced ape, however, whose bereavement so touch- 
ed the tender-hearted hunter, was not inconsolable. Within three 
days after his capture he had become so far reconciled to the de- 
crees of fate as to take his food from his master’s hand; and within 
a fortnight became so tame as to render a chain no longer necessa- 
ry, and. he was allowed to go where he pleased. The result was 
that he often went where he was not wanted; and he rapidly ac- 
quired a propensity any thing but foreign to the lower grades of 
humanity, viz., to steal. ‘ From me,” writes his master, “he stole 
constantly. He soon found that my hut was better furnished with 
-ripe bananas and other fruit than any others; and he also discover- 
ed that the best time to steal from me was when I was asleep in 
the morning. At that time he used to crawl in on his tiptoes, move 
slyly toward my bed, look at my closed eyes, and, if he saw no 
movement, with an air of great relief go up and pluck several plant- 
ains. If I stirred in the least he was off like a flash, and would. 
presently re-enter for another inspection. If my eyes were open 
when he came in on-such a predatory trip, he at once came up to 
me with an honest face and climbed on and caressed me. But I 
could easily detect an occasional wistful glance toward the bunch of 
plantains. My hut had no door, but was closed with a mat, and it 
was very funny to see Tommy (so the young nshiego was christen- 
ed) gently raising one corner of this mat to see if I was asleep. 
Sometimes I counterfeited sleep, and then stirred just as he was in 
the act of taking off his prize. Then he would drop every thing, 
and make off in the utmost consternation.” 

During the brief existence of little Tommy Nshiego he was guilty 
of every monkey trick ever perpetrated by his kind. He would 
sneak into the beds of the negroes on cold nights, greet his master 
in the morning with a shake of the hand and a “ Hoohoo!” which 
in his language was evidently “ good-morning,” take coffee at break- 
fast as decorously as a human being, and, to his lasting disgrace, on 
one occasion got “as drunk as a lord,” on neat brandy. Says 
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Du Chaillu, “I found my precious bottle—it was the last, and to the 
traveler in this part of Africa brandy is as indispensable as quinine 
—broken in pieces, and Master Tommy coiled up on the floor by 
the side of the fragments in a state of maudlin drunkenness. When 
he saw me he got up and tried to stagger up to me, but his legs 
tottered and he fell down several times. His eyes had an air of 
human drunkenness; his arms were extended in vain attempts to 
reach me; his voice came thick; in fact he looked disgustingly yet 
comically human. It was the maudlin and sentimental stage of 
human drunkenness very well represented. I gave him a severe 
thrashing, which seemed to sober the little toper somewhat; but 
nothing could cure him of his love of liquor. . . . But, alas! poor 
Tommy. One morning he refused his food, seemed downcast, and 
was very anxious to be petted and held in the arms. I got all kinds 
of forest berries for him, but he refused them all. He did not seem 
to suffer, but ate nothing, and next day, without a struggle, died— 
aged five months.” 
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THE RHINOCEROS. 


Next to the mighty elephant the rhi- 
noceros may claim place as the largest 
quadruped on the face of the earth, and 
judged by that standard of beauty with 
which we are familiar, the animal may as 
safely claim to take precedence of every 
other beast of the field on the score of 
ugliness. 

There are four varieties of rhinoceros in South Africa, named by 
the natives the borelé or black rhinoceros, the keitloa or two-horned 
black species, the mochocho or common white rhinoceros, and the 
kobaoba or long-horned white rhinoceros. Although both bore/é 
and keitloa are smaller than their cousins kobaoba and mochocho, and 
their horns seldom exceed eighteen inches in length, they are much 
the fiercest and as far as we can learn from the best authorities, the 
most malicious and mischievous, and infinitely more formidable to 
the hunter than their pale-hided kindred. 

The rhinoceros.of Asia differs materially from his African broth- 
er. He is smaller, wears his hide in slatternly creases, and has—at 
least two of the species indigenous to Asia have—but a single horn. 
The third species of the Asiatic rhinoceros has two horns, and so 
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far he resembles the African kind; but at that point similarity 
ceases. ‘The hide of the African brute is comparatively smooth and 
tight-fitting ; not so much so, however, but that its bagginess pre- 
vents an issue of blood should a hole be made in it with a bullet or 
javelin. Indeed it is a peculiarity of the rhinoceros, in whatever 
country he may be found, that he may be wounded to death, and not 
show the least sign of injury; he bleeds inwardly, and unless a 
weapon penetrates to his lungs, causing the life stream to exude from 
his respiratory organs, the hunter on coming up with his game 
might imagine it asleep rather than dead, by reason of the absence 
of a single sanguinary spot on its loose-fitting hide. 

Up to a very recent date the belief in the impenetrability of the 
rhinoceros’s hide was almost universal, and no wonder, since the 
gravest and most reliable authorities industriously promulgated the 
delusion. “The hardest bullet, nay, even an ingot of iron will not 
pierce it,” says an ancient writer. Now, on the contrary, a common 
leaden bullet will find its way through the bare, baggy hide, with 
the greatest facility. The error no doubt arose from the circum- 
stance that rhinoceros-hide walking-sticks and whip-stocks as hard 
and tough as horn are to be commonly met with; but these strips 
are prepared by the natives by a tedious process. While warm and 
plastic from the animal body, the strip of hide is soaked to farther 
soften it, folded two or three times, and beaten with a hammer or 
heavy stone till it is as tough as sole-leather; then it is baked in 
the sun for several weeks, reduced to the desired shape, scraped. 
smooth with a bit of glass, and polished with dust. Nevertheless it 
takes a sharp knife to cut the raw hide,—a sharp one, though not 
necessarily a first-rate specimen of cutlery. The best steel would be 
apt to snap during the operation, or to so completely lose its edge as 
to require something more potent than the first handy stone to set 
it on again. Mr. Galton says, “ No knife is so good as a common 
butcher’s knife; as a rule, soft steel, or even iron of ordinary quality, 
is better than hard steel.” 

Four distinct species of rhinoceros are known to exist in Africa. 
Two of them are black, and two white, or rather of colors more 
nearly approaching those than any other. Moreover, in the habits 
of the animals there is as much difference as in the color of their 
hides. de 

The largest of the rhinoceros family is he of Africa, the square- 
nosed white rhinoceros. A full-grown brute of his species will 
measure eighteen feet in length (Mr. Galton shot one eighteen feet 
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six inches); the circumference of its broad back and low-hanging 
belly almost as much; while it is so low on its legs that a tall man 
a-tiptoe could see across its back. Attached to its blunt nose—not 
to the bone, but merely set in the skin—is a horn more or less 
curved, hard as steel, sharp, and more tham a yard long; and imme- 
diately behind this is a little horn, equally sharp, and shaped like a 
handleless extinguisher. Its eyes are marvelously little—so little, 
indeed, that at a short distance they are scarcely to be seen; at the 
same time, however, it should be borne in mind that the rhinoceros is 
_ of nocturnal habits ; and, as it is with all such animals, by day-light 
the eyes are seldom seen to full advantage. Its ears are long, point- 
ed, and tipped with a few bristles (these and a scrubby tassel at the 
extremity of its tail comprise the whole of its hirsute appendages). 
His senses of hearing and smell are wonderfully acute. Andersson 
says, “Ihave had frequent opportunities of testing both these quali- 
ties. Even when feeding, lying down, or obeying any passing de- 
mand of nature, he will listen with a deep and continued attention 
until the noise that has attracted his attention ceases. He ‘ winds’ 
an enemy from a very great distance; but if one be to leeward of 
him it is not difficult to approach within a few paces.” 

Hunters universally agree as to the wonderful swiftness of this 
ponderous brute. Says Gordon Cumming, “ A horse and rider can 
rarely manage to overtake it;” and Captain Harris echoes, “From 
its clumsy appearance one would never suppose it capable of such 
lightning-like movements.” “He is not often pursued on horse- 
back,” says Andersson, who, without doubt, knows more of the ani- 
mal than any other European, “and chiefly because his speed and 
endurance are such that it is very difficult to come up with and fol- 
low him, to say nothing of the danger attendant on such a course. 
Many a hunter, indeed, has thereby endangered his life.” _ 

Excepting a difference in the shape and size of the horns, the two 
species of white rhinoceros are so similar as to make a separate de- 
_ scription unnecessary. The kabaoba, which is the rarer of the two, be- 
ing found far in the interior, and chiefly to the eastward of the 
Limpopo, is frequently seen with the main horn exceeding four feet 
in length, and inclining forward from the nose at an angle of forty- 
five degrees; while the main horn of the mochocho seldom exceeds 
_ two feet, and is never found beyond three feet in length, and inclines 
backward. The posterior horn in both species is seldom more than 
six or seven inches long. 

Concerning the horn of the rhinoceros, there exist many curious 
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superstitions; one being, that when the animal is undisturbed by 
man and at peace with its fellows, its foremost horn is plastic as the 
trunk of the elephant, and put to the same purposes; but that when 
enraged, the accommodating implement stiffens to a weapon of war,4 
and relaxes not till the ire of the terrible beast cools. This doc- 
trine, however, may be not without foundation; for, as has already 
been stated, the horn is merely seated on the summit of the nose, 
having for its base a peculiar knob of bone. It is but a natural in- 
ference that a simple cuticular fastening would be insufficient to sup- 
port an outstanding weight of five-and-twenty pounds, to say noth- 
ing of the tremendous feats of strength the animal has been known 
to perform with it. The root of the horn may be planted in a bed 
of muscle which, when the animal is at rest, may so far relax as to 
admit of the weapon swaying slightly, giving it, to the eyes of the 
furtively watching savage, an elastic appearance. 

Rhinoceros horn is not nearly so valuable as an article of com- 
merce as ordinary elephant ivory. It is chiefly used for sword han- 
dles, drinking-cups, etc. Certain sorts have a pinkish tinge, and these 
are more esteemed than any other. The Turks make drinking-ves- 
sels of this latter kind; and, according to the testimony of Thunberg, 
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wonderful properties were supposed to be possessed by it. He 
says, “ ‘The horns of the rhinoceros were kept by some people in town 
and country, not only as rarities, but as useful in diseases, and for 
the purpose of detecting poison. As to the former of these inten- 
tions, the fine shavings of the horns, taken internally, were supposed 
to cure convulsions and spasms in children. With respect to the 
latter, it was generally believed that goblets made of these horns in 
a turner’s lathe would discover a poisonous draught that was put 
into them by making the liquor ferment till it ran quite out of the 
goblet. Such horns as were taken from a rhinoceros calf were said 
to be the best, and the most to be depended on.” 

Nor does the above-quoted authority stand alone in his assertions 
as to the wonderful properties possessed by rhinoceros ivory. Kol- 
ben gives testimony to a like effect. “This horn,” he says, “ will 
not endure the touch of poison; I have often been a witness of this. 
Many people of fashion at the Cape have cups turned out of the 
rhinoceros horn—some have them set in silver, and some in gold; if 
wine is poured into one of these cups, it immediately rises and bub- 
bles up as though it were boiling ; and if there be poison in it, the 
cup*immediately splits. If poison be put by itself into one of these 
cups, it in an instant flies to pieces. Though this matter is known 
to thousands of persons, yet some writers have affirmed that the rhi- 
noceros horn has no such virtue. The chips made in turning one of 
these cups are ever. carefully saved, and returned to the owner of 
the cup, being esteemed of great benefit in convulsions, faintings, 
and many other complaints.” I can discover no more evidence on 
the above subject, and must therefore leave it, backed by the two 
grave and learned men I have just quoted, to the reader’s discretion. 
Being in no dread of that most diabolical of all animals, the poisoner, 
I have no need to number among my worldly goods a goblet of 
pink-tinted rhinoceros-ivory, and in a case of spasms, should certain- 
ly put greater faith in essence of ginger than shavings of horn. 

However, “ travelers see strange things.” 
_ At the time of its birth, the rhinoceros is about the size of a full 
grown mastiff, and as a baby quadruped is certainly as unhandsome _ 
a beast as ever was seen, not even excluding the infant donkey. Its! 
body is pig-shaped, its legs are unsymmetrical as those of a butcher’s 
block, and its head like that of an ox-calf—a very young calf with © 
its face much swollen and out of shape. Surmounting ifs blunt 
square-shaped nose is the merest indication of a horn, which is of 
such slow growth that when the animal has attained its sixth year 
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this formidable weapon*is only nine inches long. The remarkable 
affection of the rhinoceros for its young is reciprocated. Should 
the parent beast be killed, its calf will lie down by the body all 
through the day and night till the lions come out, when it is driven 
off to the nearest cover, there to have its baby heart rent by the 
sound of leonine voices in fierce dispute over the carcase of its 
mamma. 

When it grows old enough, it fights for its parents as a dutiful 
son should. A modern traveller was convinced of this fact in a 


manner more forcible than pleasant. Having one moonlight night | 


shot a female rhinoceros, it sheered off, but as he knew it was mor- 
tally wounded, he followed its “spoor,” and presently found it lying 
dead among the bushes. He walked carelessly up to the body, with 
his gun swung over his shoulder, when there suddenly leaped from 
the other side of the prostrate animal its half-grown calf, as big as 
a heifer, which, after making one or two offensive demonstrations, 
rushed bellowing into the forest, leaving the sportsman little hurt 
but much frightened. The young rhinoceros is, however, not very 
formidable before his horns grow. He can defend himself only with 
his teeth, and by butting with his unwieldy head. At this stage of 
his existence the wild dogs and hyenas have little fear of him, and 
hunt him down, or at least maul his poor ears so, that he carries their 
teeth-marks till the day of his death. Very few rhinoceroses are 
taken that do not bear such brands. 

Contrasted with the elephant, the rhinoceros is not an enormous 
eater. The one kept at the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
London, is fed on rice, clover, straw and bran. His daily allowance 
is one truss of straw, three-quarters of a truss of hay, one quart of 


rice, and a half-bushel of bran. Of water it consumes from twenty - 


to twenty-four gallons a day. Large as this quantity may seem, the 
reader has only to turn to the pages devoted to the elephant to find 
at least two hundred pounds weight of various aliments is requisite 
to keep that animal in health: whereas the daily allowance of the 
Regent’s Park rhinoceros must weigh less than ninety pounds. It 
should, however, be borne in mind, that the rhinoceros in question is 
of the black species; a white one would doubtless consume consider- 
ably more. 

Like all other animals of gigantic build, the rhinoceros needs a 


great supply of water, both to drink and bathe in. No matter how — 


far removed his haunt may be from a fountain, once at least in 
twenty-four hours he visits it to quench his thirst and renew his mud 
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coat. Of this the hunter is aware, and takes full advantage. In 
the vicinity of these drinking-places a rough circular wall is built 
of the pieces of limestone generally abounding in the neighborhood. 
The wallis about two feet high, and the inside space about seven feet 
across, so that the hunter can kneel at his ease, with his eyes just 
over the top. Here he waits patiently, till, says Mr. Galton, “all 
at once you observe, twenty or thirty yards off, two huge ears prick- 
ed up high above the brushwood; another few seconds and a sharp, 
solid horn indicates the cautious approach of the great rhinoceros. 
Then the gun is poked slowly over the wall, which has before been 
covered with a plaid or something soft to muffle all grating sounds, 
and you keep a sharp and anxious lookout through some cranny in 
your screen. The beast moves nearer and nearer; you crouch 
close under the wall lest he should see over it and perceive you. 
Nearer, nearer still; yet somehow his shape is indistinct, and per- 
haps his position unfavorable to warrant a shot. Another moment, 
and he is within ten yards, and walking steadily on. There lies a 
stone on which you laid your caross and other things when making 
ready to enter your shooting-screen: the beast has come to it; he 
sniffs the taint of them, tosses his head up wind, and turns his huge, 
full broadside on to you. Not a second is to be lost, Bang! and 
the bullet lies well home under his shouder. Then follows a plunge 
and a rush, and the animal charges madly about; making wide 
Sweeps to right and to left with his huge horn, as you ¢rouch down 
still and almost breathless, and with every nerve on the stretch. He 
is off; you hear his deep blowing in the calm night ; now his gallop 
ceases ; for a moment all is still, and then a scarcely audible ‘ sough’ 
informs you that the great beast has sunk to the ground.” 

The white rhinoceros is a mild beast, an innocent eater of 
grasses, and inclined to peace; unless in defense of its calf, or when 
provoked to defend its life, it will rarely attack man. Its flesh is 

_ mellow, succulent, and of good flavor ; and, as it yields between two 
_ and three thousand pounds of meat, the natives and colonists have con- 
siderable respect for it. His sable cousins, on the contrary—especially 
he whom the natives call keitloa (he is a trifle larger than his grim 
brother borelé, and has a longer neck, and both horns of an equal 
length)—are ferocious and murderous. Simple herbs and grasses 
are not sufficiently satisfying to his Savage appetite, so he dines off 
the fish-hook thorns of the “wait-a-bit” bush, and digs with his 
handy fore-horn among the tough and stringy roots of the abundant 
“Scrub and under-wood for his supper. Because of this peculiar diet 
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he does not even atone for the sins of his life at the flesh-pot. He 
is ever a lean and wiry beast, and the acrid “ wait-a-bit” imparts to 
his carcase such bitterness, that evén the not overfastidious Bech- 
uana can not swallow it without a wry face. While in its calf- 
hoed the black rhinoceros is not such bad eating, but then the calf 
of a white rhinoceros is said to make the choicest dish—albeit your 
cook may be no more delicate an individual than a shock-headed 
greasy savage—that can be set before the African sportsman. “A 
young calf,” says Mr. Galton, “wrapped in a bit of spare hide, and 
baked in the earth, is excellent.. I hardly know which part of the 
animal is best, the skin or the flesh.” 

There is not an animal on the face of the earth “keitloa” fears. 
Without the least provocation he will burst suddenly out of hiding, 
and attack the wagon of the traveler like a very demon, goring the 
harnessed and helpless horses, smashing in the panels of the vehicle, 
kicking over the cooking-pot, and viciously giving the fire to the 
winds with his horn. ° 

Every traveler who has encountered the savage brute has some 
such story to tell. He interferes with the domestic arrangements 
of smaller beasts, bursting into their family circle and poking about 
with his horn, bullying them the while. 

Colonel Williamson tells a story of a rhinoceros that had taken up 
his quarters on the road to Morghor (India), and whose constant 
habit it was to attack all who passed that way. Williamson quotes 
an instance of the ferocity displayed by this brute. “Two officers 
went down the river toward Morghor to shoot and hunt. Having 
encamped for the night, they were awakened about day-light by a 
violent uproar, and going out found a rhinoceros savagely attacking 
and goring their horses that were tethered head and heels, and una- 
ble to offer the least resistance. The servants took to their heels, 
and the two officers (fearing, I suppose, to expose themselves by 
running back to the camp) climbed into a tree. As soon as the terri- 
ble beast had destroyed the horses, he turned his attention to the 
men in the tree, and spent a considerable time in endeavoring to dis- 
lodge them, and it was only when the morning advanced and the 
neighborhood began to stir that the rhinoceros reluctantly skulked 
off to his haunt among the reeds.” 

Should the lion and keitloa meet, the former allows the latter a 
wide berth, and the huge elephant yields to him the path rather 
than risk a battle. Occasionally, however, the peaceful giant of the 
forest will lose all patience with his quarrelsome neighbor, and screw 
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THE FIGHT. 


‘up his courage “ to have it out” with him. But the extra strength 
of the elephant does not sufficiently compensate for his cumbrous 
gait, and the swift and sudden movement of keitloa gives him an 
immense advantage. A celebrated African sportsman once witness- 
ed such a battle at Omanbondé, but in this instance the impetuous 
rage of the rhinoceros proved his downfall; for, having driven his 
terrible horn up to the hilt into the carcase of the elephant, he was 
unable to extricate it, and the latter, falling dead of his wound, crush- 
ed out the life of his assailant in his descent. Mr. Andersson once 
witnessed a fight between a gigantic bull elephant and a black 
rhinoceros, and in the end the former turned tail and ran for his 
life. 

That he will not allow his passion for war to be hampered by the 
ties of blood and kindred, is proved by the same gentleman. “ One 
night, while at the skirm” (a circular wall, built. of rough stone, 
loosely piled on each other), “I saw four of these huge beasts en- 
gage each other at the same time; and so furious was the strife, 
and their gruntings so horrible, that it caused the greatest consterna- 
tion among my party, who were encamped a little way off. I suc- 
ceeded after awhile in killing two of them, one of which was actu- 
ally unfit for food, from wounds received on previous occasions, and 
probably under similar circumstances.” 
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The rhinoceros’s best friend, and the rhinoceros hunter’s most 
tiresome enemy, is a little bird; the Buphaga Africana, vulgarly 
known as the rhinoceros bird. It constantly attends on the huge 
beast, feeding on the ticks that infest its hide, the bird’s long claws 
and elastic tail enabling it to hold fast to whatever portion of the 
animal it fancies. If it rendered the rhinoceros no farther service 
than ridding him of these biting pests, it would deserve his grati- 
tude; but, in addition, it does him the favor of warning him of the 
approach of the hunter. With its ears as busy as its beak, the little 
sentinel detects danger afar off, and at once shoots up into the air, 
uttering a sharp and peculiar note, which the rhinoceros is not slow 
to understand and take advantage of; he doesn’t wait to make in- 
quiry, but makes off at once. Cumming asserts that when the rhi- 
noceros is asleep, and the Buphaga fails to wake him with its voice, 
it will peck the inside of his ears, and otherwise exert itself to rouse 
its thick-headed friend. 

A celebrated hunter pathetically recounts the miseries caused him 
through an entire day by this faithful but exasperating little guard- 
ian. Five several times did the indefatigable sportsman “ spoor” 
his mighty game through boggy and tiring soil, and five times 
Buphaga, scenting his murderous approach, screamed an alarm to 
its animated pasturage, the oddly-assorted pair at once making off— 
the bird a few feet overhead, the beast through the dense under- 
wood. As something over a mile was the distance between the 
shifting-points, it can scarcely be wondered that the hunter at last 
lost his temper, and letting fly at poor Buphaga with a full rhinoc- 
eros charge, blew it to atoms. Bereft of its tiny protector, the big, 
blundering beast was laid low within half an hour. Easy enough, 
however, is it to understand the hunter in question when he says, 
“JT don’t know how it came about, but certainly I felt a pang after 
destroying the little creature such as in my long hunting experience 
I never felt before. Moreover, slaying the giant brute afterward 
gave me no consolation. It was very absurd, of course, but it struck 
me as something very like challenging a man to a duel, and making 
his death sure by previously tricking his weapon of defense.” 

As a rule, the rhinoceros will shun man’s presence, and do its best 
to escape as soon as the hunter approaches. Like all other rules, 
however, this one is not without exception. In proof of this, Mr. 
Oswell relates an adventure in which he was the hunted as well the 
hunter, barely escaping with his life. One day, while returning to 
camp on foot, he saw, at a short distance off, two rhinoceroses of the 
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terrible keitloa species approaching him as they grazed. He says: 
“TIT immediately crouched, and quietly awaited their arrival; but 
athough they soon came within range, from their constantly facing 
me I was unable to fire, well knowing the uselessness of a shot at 
the head. In a short time they had approached, but on account of 
the exposed nature of the ground I could neither retreat nor ad- 
vance, and my situation became highly critical. I was afraid to fire, 
for even had I succeeded in killing one, the other would in all likeli- 
hood have run over and trampled me to death. In this dilemma it 
suddenly occurred to me that on account of their bad sight I might 
possibly save myself by endeavoring to run past them. No time 
was to be lost, and accordingly, just as the leading animal almost 
touched me, I stood up and dashed passed it. The brute, however, 
was too quick for me, and before I had made good many paces I 
heard a violent snorting at my heels, and Mad only time to fire my 
gun at random at his head when I felt myself impaled on his horn. 
“The shock stunned me completely. The first return to con- 
sciousness was, I recollect, finding myself seated on one of my ponies, 
and a Caffre leading it. I had an indistinct notion of having been 
hunting, and on observing the man I asked quickly why he was not 
following the track of the animal, when he mumbled something to 
the effect that it was gone. By accident I touched my right hip 
with my hand, and on withdrawing it was astounded to find it clot- 
ted with blood; yet my senses were still so confused, and the side 
so benumbed, that I actually kept feeling and pressing the wound 
with my fingers. While trying to account for my strange position, 
I observed some of my men coming toward me with a cart, and on 
asking them what they were about, they cried out that they had 
come to fetch my body, having been told that I had been killed by 
some animal. The truth now for the first time broke upon me, and 
I was quickly made aware of my crippled condition. The wound I 
had received was of a very serious character, and although it ulti- 
mately healed, it left scars behind which will no doubt remain till 
the day of my death.” ’ 3 
This was not the only opportunity Mr. Oswell had of testing the 
unflinching courage occasionally exhibited by the rhinoceros. Once 
as, mounted on a first-rate horse, he was returning from an elephant 
hunt, he saw in the distance a magnificent white rhinoceros, bearing 
a horn of unusual size. Without a thought as to the danger of the 
proceeding, he spurred his steed, and was speedily neck and neck 
with his game. Instantly the aed gun was leveled, and a bullet 
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lodged in the thick-skinned carcase. Not fatally, however; and, 
worse than all, instead of “bolting,” as is the animal’s wont when 


wounded, it just stood stock-still for a moment, eying the hunters 


with its vengeful little eyes, and then deliberately stalking toward him, 
made a sudden rush at the refractory steed, and thrust its horn com- 
pletely through its body, so that the point of the tremendous weapon 
struck the rider’s leg through the saddle-flap at the other side. The 
horse was of course killed on the spot, but the rider was so little in- 
jured that he immediately followed and slew the rhinoceros. 

As has been already observed, the rhinoceros of India differs from 
his African relative in the quality of his hide, the latter being com- 
paratively sleek by the side of the former, which looks as though its 
coat were several sizes too large for its carcase. It would moreover 
appear to be a much better tempered and more tractable beast. 
Bishop Heber, who saw’ several of this species of rhinoceros when 
he was at Lucknow, says of them, “These are quiet and gentle ani- 
mals. . . . I should conceive that they might be available to carry 
burdens as well as the elephant, except that, as their pace is still 
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slower than his, their use could be only applicable to very great 
weights and very gentle traveling.” 

It was an Indian rhinoceros that in 1790 was brought to England 
and bought by Mr. Pidcock as an addition to the Exeter Change 
menagerie. This seems to have been a remarkably good-natured 
animal. It is recorded “that his docility was equal to that of a tol- 
erably tractable pig; he would obey the order of his keeper to walk 
across the room and exhibit himself to the numerous spectators who 

-came to visit him.” This docile creature, however, did not long sur- 

vive to feast the eyes of the sight-seers. After being exhibited for 
two years, he slipped down, and dislocated his shoulder-bone. The 
calamity was attributed to “pure accident;” but in fairness it 
should be stated that “ the animal was remarkably fond of wine, and 
often consumed three or four bottles in a few hours.” There is, 
therefore, a grave suspicion that it was while laboring under the 
effects of intoxication that Rhinoceros Indicus came to grief. No 
better proof can be adduced of the value that was set on the poor 
brute than the fact that, its hurt being incurable, it was allowed to 
linger in pain for nine long months, when death happily released it. 
It is related of this animal that the incisions necessarily made in its 
leathern hide in the various attempts that were made to set the dis- 
lodged bone, were invariably found to have healed in twenty-four 
hours. : 

Like the rest of the species, the Indian rhinoceros prefers the 
marshy borders of rivers, and is never better pleased than when it 
can plunge its body, shoulder high, in a substantial mud-bath, and 
emerging therefrom, saunter in the sun till the paste bakes and he is 
enveloped in an insect-defying jacket. There is not much fear of 
Rhinoceros Indicus shedding his miry coat inadvertently through 
energetic action; for, except when his ire is roused, he slouches 
along the very picture of indolence, one great lazy leg following the 
other, with his hanging lip almost dragging the ground seeking for 
green grasses and other succulent herbage. 

Nothing certain is known respecting the rhinoceros’s duration of 
life, but it is generally believed that the Indian rhinoceros may easily 
reach a hundred. years. Mr. Hobson informs us that a full-grown 
animal of this species was captured and kept at’ Katmandoo, and 
that after thirty-five years’ durance it did not exhibit the least symp- 
tom of decline. 

The Javanese rhinoceros is a less bulky animal than the Indian 
species, and stands taller on its legs. While Dr. Horsfall was re- 
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siding in Java, he had frequent opportunities of observing one that 
had become almost domesticated. It was taken when a mere baby 
in the forests of Keddu. Its favorite food was plantains; and it 
scooped for itself a couch in the soft earth within its pen. Some- 
times, however, it would break bounds, and strolling among the huts 
of the natives, destroy their fences, which fell like reeds before his 
ponderous limbs, frightening the women and children out of their 
wits, to say nothing of taking most unwarrantable liberties with the 
fruit growing in their gardens. It would appear that the Javanese 
rhinoceros is unable to swim, for the end of the animal mentioned 
by Dr. Horsfall was that it was “accidentally drowned in a rivulet.” 


HOW THE RHINOCEROS IS HUNTED. 


Tue Bechuana of Southern Africa, if he be rich enough, purchases 
a gun wherewith to attack the dauntless black rhinoceros, much 
preferring, as any one who has a chance of seeing Borelé in all his 
savage grandeur will at once understand, to send the messenger of 
death in the shape of a bullet from a safe distance, than to bear it him- 
self at the end of his soft-headed assagai; indeed, rather than risk 
the “pretty pickle” that would certainly ensue if the ill-tem- 
pered blade should prove treacherous, the native who goes out to 
hunt the rhinoceros prefers depending on his bow and poisoned 
arrows. This mode of hunting, however, at least so says Cumming 
and Andersson, and other sporting travelers qualified to judge, is ex- 
tremely unproductive and tedious, in consequence of the poison 
(which the Bushmen manufacture themselves from a sort of tar- 
antula spider by a process which they keep scrupulously secret) 
growing so hard and dry on the arrow-tips that it either chips 
away on encountering the animal’s tough hide, or else on pene- 
trating the flesh remains intact and without: dispersing its deadly 
qualities. 


A well-directed common leaden bullet is sufficient to. oudtien the | 


biggest rhinoceros bite the dust; but for a long range,!say a’ hun- 
dred yards, two-thirds lead and one-third solder is best, or, better 
still, all spelter. The head of the rhinoceros is so thick that there 
is little use in firing at it, and if it should be penetrated it 1s a great 
chance that the bullet finds the animal’s brain, as it is very small and 
confined in a chamber about six inches long by four high. Sparr- 
man relates that, on filling this receptacle with peas, it was found to 
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hold barely a quart. He tried a human skull, and found that it 
comfortably accommodated nearly three pints: | 
Mr. Andersson’s experiences in hunting the rhinoceros are of the 
most thrilling character. Although he slew scores of them from be- 
hind the “skirm,” his favorite mode was to “stalk” them. He tells 
of a monstrous white rhinoceros that nearly put an end to his stalk- 
ing. “ Having got within afew 
paces of her,” says he, “I put a 
ball in her shoulder; but it near- 
ly cost me dear, for guided by the 
flash of the gun, she rushed upon 
me with such fury that [had only 
time to throw myself on my back, 
in which position I remained mo- 
tionless. This saved my life; for 
not observing me, she came to a 
sudden halt just as her feet were 
about to crush my body. She 
was so near to me that I felt the 
saliva from her mouth trickle on 


tomy face. Ywasin an agony of suspense, though happily only fora 
moment, for having impatiently sniffed the air she wheeled about 
and made off at full speed.” 

On another occasion, having wounded an enormous black rhinoc- 
eros in the fore-leg, the brute was brought to a stand-still, but in such 
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an awkward position that without the aid of dogs farther assault on 
it would have been attended with considerable danger; so, much 
against his will, Mr. Andersson was compelled to leave the wounded 
animal for a time. While, however, returning to his skirm by’a 
roundabout route, he took an unlucky lane that brought him sudden- 
ly once more vis-d-vis with the sable monster. “She was still on 
her legs, but her position, as before, was unfavorable. Hoping, how- 
ever, to make her change it for a better, and thus enable me to de- 
stroy her at once, I took up a stone and hurled it at her with all my 
force; when, snorting horribly, erecting her tail, keeping her head 
close to the ground, and raising clouds of dust with her feet, she 
rushed at me with fearful fury. I had only just time to level my 
rifle and fire before she was upon me, and the next instant, while 
instinctively turning round for the purpose of retreating, she laid 
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me prostrate. The shock was so violent as to send my rifle, powder 
flask and ball pouch, as also my cap, spinning in the air; the gun, 
indeed, as was afterward ascertained, to a distance of fully ten feet. 
On the beast charging me, it crossed my mind that unless gored at 
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once by her horn, her impetus would be such (after knocking me 
down, which I took for granted would be the case) as to carry her 
beyond me, and I might thus be afforded a chance of escape. So, 
indeed, it happened; for having tumbled over me (in doing which 
her head and the forepart of her body, owing to the violence of 
the charge, was half buried in the sand), and trampled on me with 
great violence, her fore-quarters passed over my body. Struggling 
for life, I seized my opportunity, and as she was recovering herself 
for a renewal of the charge, I scrambled out from between her hind- 
legs. 

“ But the enraged beast had not yet done with me. Scarcely had 
I regained my feet when she struck me down a second time, and 
with her horn ripped up my right thigh (though not very deeply) 
from near the knee to the hip; with her fore-feet, moreover, she hit 
me a terrific blow on the left shoulder, near the back of the neck. 
My ribs bent under the enormous weight and pressure, and for a 
moment I must, as I believe, have lost consciousness. I have, at 
least, very indistinct notions of what afterward took place. All I 

remember is, when I raised my head, I heard a furious snorting and 
_ plunging among the neighboring bushes.” 

Blinded by rage and pain, the furious brute rushed away headlong 
and Mr. Andersson crawled home. He was, however, doomed to 
meet his enemy, the rhinoceros, once more. Knowing that the beast 
from the nature of its wounds could not have traveled far, he the 
next morning sent his half-caste servant, well armed, in search of it. 
The young man, hosvever, had not been long gone before Mr. Anders- 
son was aroused by a frightful human cry, and on hurrying to the 
spot whence it proceeded, there he saw the tremendous brute, its 
black hide stained red from its wounds, making at the half-caste on 
its three sound legs and uttering horrid gruntings, while the former, 
spell-bound with fear, and with every faculty but his voice utterly 
paralyzed, stood full in the brute’s path, shrieking. Before Mr. 
Andersson could get a shot at her the crippled monster had ad- 
vanced to within six feet of the helpless half-caste, when the con- 
tents of the rifle sent it staggering back. Another shot or two, and 
down sank the rhinoceros. The terrible battle was not even yet at 
anend. ‘Though I now walked unhesitatingly close up to her,” says 
Mr. A., “and was on the point of placing the muzzle of my gun to 
her ear to give her the coup de grace, to my horror she rose once 
more on her legs. Taking a hurried aim I pulled the trigger and 
instantly retreated, with the beast in full pursuit. The race, how- 
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ever, was a short one—she presently fell dead so near me that I could 
have touched her with the muzzle of my rifle.’’ 

It is a wonder that the experience of the gentleman in question 
did not teach him better than to approach too quickly an apparently 
dead rhinoceros. Several months before:the occurrence of the above 
adventure he caught a fright and heard a story which ought to have 
acted as a lasting warning. The fright was, that having brought 
down a rhinoceros, and being eager to see if the prize was a fat one, 
he leaped on its carcase, and, African-like, plunged his knife into its 
flesh to test its depth, when the not entirely defunct beast gave a 
sudden wriggle, causing the prideful hunter to scramble off the 
mountain of flesh and take to his heels. 

The story was of some natives who had shot a rhinoceros as it 
was rising from its sleep. One of the party, having no doubt that 
the beast was dead, bestrode it (the animal invariably falls on its 
knees) and proceeded to gauge it flesh, as did Andersson. The act, 
however, instantly spurred the prostrate brute on to its legs, and off 
it thundered, still bearing on its back the affrighted gauger. Be- 
wildered, however, by the shot that had brought it down, and by the 
cries and struggles of its rider, the animal stopped short, after 
galloping fifty paces or so, and turned round as though to inquire 
what on earth it all meant. Luckily, a well directed bullet from one 
of the gauger’s friends settled the matter, and the giant steed sink- 
ing for the last time to its knees, the rider was released more fright- 
ened than hurt. 

Mr. Galton tells an interesting story of a transaction that occurred 
between himself and a black rhinoceros at Tonnobis, South Africa. 
“The Bushmen came to tell me that a black rhinoceros was lying 
wounded under some trees, about an hour off, and very savage; so I 
went to him and put him up with a bullet as he lay twenty-five 
yards from me. After the scrimmage which ensued I ran after 
him, he going a lame trot and I as hard as I could pelt, putting three 
or four bullets into him at long distances and loading asI ran. At 
length we came to the edge of an open flat that was about two hun- 
dred yards across. At the farther side of that was a mound, on the 
top of which stood.a fine overshadowing tree, and in the middle of 
the flat was a scraggy rotten stump and two or three dead branches, 
The rhinoceros went across this, climbed the mound, and stood at 
bay under the tree. I-did not much like crossing the open flat, but 
I thought I could certainly run two yards to his three, which would 
take me back in safety among the bushes, so I went my best pace to 
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the middle of the flat, keeping the dead branches between me and 
him; they were a mere nothing, but a rhinoceros’s sight is never 
keen, and his eyes were, I dare say, dim from his wounds. As soon as 
I came to the tree I dropped down on my knee, steadied my shaking 
hand against one bough, for I had run very far and was exhausted, 
and resting the muzzle of my heavy rifle in the fork of another, took 
a quick shot, and gave the beast a smart sharp-sounding blow with 
a well-placed bullet. He did not start or flinch, but slowly raised 
his head and then dropped it down, blood pouring copiously from 
his mouth. He did this again and again; at length he staggered a 
very little, then he put his fore-legs out apart from each other and so 
stood for some seconds, when he slowly sunk to the ground upon his. 
broad chest and died.” 

A very suceessful hunter of the rhinoceros was Mr. William 
Charles Baldwin, whom we have already quoted. He gives, as one 
day’s adventure, the following : “ We were ploughing our way through 
long, heavy, wet grass and scrubby thorn-trees, when an old rhinoc- 
eros cow got up slowly from behind a thorn-tree, and, after giving 
me a good stare, advanced slowly toward me. I had only my small 
rifle, my gun-carrier being about twenty yards behind with my 
No. 9. I beckoned frantically to him to come on, but he seemed 
very undecided. At last, however, being a pluéky little fellow, he 
came up, threw the gun at me, case and all, and ran up a tree like a 
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- monkey. I lost no time in getting the gun out of the cover, and 
gave the rhinoceros a ballin the chest. She turned round in double- 
quick time, panting like a porpoise. I followed, but a Kaffir cur 
prevented me from getting very near, so she got away. 

“On climbing the top of the hill I saw two more, and sent my 
Kaffir below them, thinking they were sure to make down hill. I 
could not get near them; but just as they were about to make off I 
shot one in the shoulder, but rather too low, and away they went. 
The dogs turned one, and brought him back not fifteen yards from 
me at full trot, his head up and his tail curled over his back, step- 
ping out in splendid style with fine, high action. He looked very 
much inclined to charge me, but a bullet behind his shoulder, 
which dropped him on his knees, made him alter his course. I felt 
convinced that I had killed him, and followed him. At last we saw 
the brute lying down in so natural a position that I never thought 
he could be dead, and shot him behind the shoulder; but he had laid 
down for the last time some hours before. It was the one I had. 
shot first. After cutting out his horns, some sjamboks and_ his 
tongue, and hanging them up in a tree, we went off for water, but 
had not gone far when I saw another about twenty yards off, look- 
ing at me, uneasy, and apparently trying to screen herself from being 
seen. I waited some time till she turned, and then shot her behind 
the shoulder, when she immediately came at me; but a ball in the 
centre of her forehead stopped her progress, ae she fell dead not 
ten yards from me—a lucky shot, as [hardly knew where to fire, and 
I had not an instant to lose. I must have been impaled on her very 
long hornif I had not been fortunate enough to killher. She had a very 
young calf which the dogs were fighting with, and he squealing most 
lustily. I got them off, and wanted very much to take him to the 
wagon, and sent off my Kaftirs forthwith for a half a dozen fellows 
to carry him. He was like a well-bred Chinese pig, prick-eared, very 
fine-skinned and fat, and shone as if he had just been polished with 
black lead.” 

The species of rhinoceros found on the island of Sumatra re- 
sembles the African rhinoceros in having two horns, but in every 
other respect is as different from it as the rest of the Asiatic 
species. Moreover, the Sumatran beast, although as large as many 
of his fierce brethren of the horned nose, is reputed to be as timid 
and inoffensive as the donkey, and, like it, will take fright and 
scamper off should the most insignificant cur bark at its heels. 
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THE TIGER. 


Havre already at some length treat- 
ed of the structure of the lion, it would 
be a mere waste of words to enter into 

as minute a description of each of the 
savage cat-kind as it makes its appear- 
ance on these pages. All have the 
same sharp, curved, retractile talons, the 
same ‘rasp-like, spine-covered tongue, the same obstacle-indicating 
bristles set round its jaws, the same lithe, muscular limbs (more or 
less powerful), and the same nature to crawl and creep, and fall on 
its prey unaware. 

In disposition, however, the tiger differs essentially from the lion. 
With all the strength of the latter, it possesses ten times its agility, 
and a hundred times its cunning; but for pluck, audacity, and de- 
fiant carriage he is barely fit to “hold a candle,” as the ancient say- 
ing is, to the monarch of the African forest. Present to the tiger— 
even to Tigris Regalis himself—your back, and you may presently 
expect to feel the weight of his mighty fore-arms, and to hear his 
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murderous triumphant roar; but meet him with your fellow-hunts- 
men face to face, and if he can run he will. 

Although not so majestic in appearance, he is an infinitely more 
handsome-looking animal than the lion. On a bright tawny yellow 
ground, glossy black stripes bar the upper part of his symmetrical 
body, while the under parts of the chest, throat, and belly are a deli- 
cate cream color; the hair with which each side of his face is tufted 
is nearly white, as is his tail, which is closely ringed with jetty 
bands. In length he ranges from ten to twelve feet, and so grace- 
ful are his movements that he seems entirely made up of muscle and 
sinew, without such an unbending thing as a bone in his com- 
position. 

The natural supposition is, that so large and brilliant an animal 
must always be conspicuous, and an easy mark for the hunter. In 
any other region but that he infests this would, without doubt, be 
the case; the Asiatic verdure, however, so nearly assimilates to the 
color of the tiger’s gaudy coat—the vertical stripings so perfectly 
harmonize with the glowing jungle-grass among which the tiger 
loves to crouch—that grass and fur are undistinguishable. Besides 
this advantage of color, the creature possesses the power of flattening 
its fur and drawing in its breath till its body shrinks to such small 
dimensions as frequently to deceive the eye of the most wary 
shekarry. 

The strength of the tiger 1s prodigious. By a single cuff of his 
oreat fore-paw he will break the skull of an ox as easily as you or I 
could smash a gooseberry, and then taking: his prey by the neck, will 
straighten his muscles and march off at a half-trot with only the 
hoofs and tail of the defunct animal trailing the ground. An emi- 
nent traveler relates that a buffalo belonging to a peasant in India 
having got helplessly fixed in a swamp, its owner went to seek as- 
sistance of his neighbors to drag it out. While he was gone, how- 
ever, a tiger visited the spot, and unceremoniously slew and drew 
the buffalo out of the mire, and had just got it comfortably over his 
shoulders preparatory to trotting home, when the herdsman and his 
friends approached. The buffalo, which weighed more than a 
thousand pounds, had its skull fractured and its body nearly emptied 
of blood. 

The range of the tiger is not nearly so » esi spread as that of 
the lion. In Africa it is unknown, as also in every part of the New 
World; indeed, it may be regarded as an animal of purely Asiatic 
breed. : 
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From three to five cubs, or “ kittens,” are the numbers born at a 
time, the tigress—according to native evidence—going with young 
but nine weeks. This seems a very short time, but as the tigress 
has no such dutiful and submissive mate as the lioness, and depends 
for food entirely on her own exertions, it may be a merciful arrange- 
ment of Providence that the poor beast should be incommoded for 
a no longer period. A newly-born tiger kitten’ measures about 
twelve inches from nose to tail-tip, yet its tiny claws and teeth are 
perfect. Twenty years would seem to be the average duration of 
tiger life. 

The kittens reside with the parent cats till rather more than half. 
grown, and capable of providing for themselves. Writing sports- 
men are nearly unanimous in accusing the she-tiger of want of af- 
fection for her offspring, grounding the accusation chiefly on the 
fact that when the haunt of a tiger is being beaten, the kittens, as a 
rule, make their appearance first, and peer about. as though to see 
what is the matter. This, say astute judges of tiger nature, is a 
cruel manwuvre of the mother’s—she sends out her little ones that 
the hunters may expend their ammunition on them, and she herself 
escape before they have time to reload. To my humble thinking, 
however, it appears much more likely that the kittens are actuated 
not by their parents’ wishes, but by a weakness that urges into con- 
tinual mischief every boy, and cub, and kitten in Christendom— 
sheer inquisitiveness. Moreover, evidence of the tiger’s love for its 
young is by no means scanty. Take, for instance, Captain William- 
son’s story of the two tiger cubs his men found in the jungle and 
brought to him. For safety the cubs were shut in a stable, but they 
made a great noise and refused to be comforted. On the third or 
fourth night their kittenish wailings found a response—faint at first, 
but speedily becoming fiercer and louder, till it came to the very 
stable door. It was the mother of the imprisoned cubs, and such 
_ was her tremendous wrath that the stable keepers, afraid for their 
_ lives, threw the kittens out of the window, when the affectionate 
brute was at once appeased. 

In hunting his meat the tactics of the tiger are peculiar, and forci- 
bly illustrate the deep cunning of his nature. Where game abounds, 
and cover is unequally distributed, he will leave his lair on a dark 
night and roar his loudest. Unacquainted with the “dodge,” one 
would be apt to think, “Well, there is not much of cunning, or 
stealth, or subtlety in this proceeding; the frank brute comes out: 
and roars ‘Look out! look out, deer, and ox, and wild boar! I’m 
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abroad—take warning!” More odd still, that is exactly what the 
tiger wishes them to understand. He is acquainted with every foot 
of ground for miles round—knows the favorite haunt of this brute 
and of that, and when he roars he is aware that each herd will re- 
treat in alarm to its pecul- 
iar quarters. Having roared 
them all home, then with the 
speed and silence of the wind 
he appears in their midst and 
makes his supper certain. 

It is a wondrous and some- 
what humiliating fact that in 


one respect the savage tiger, the type and emblem of all that is treach- 
erous, bloody, and cruel, might turn on his human reviler, and say, 
“ After all, O clever, civilized, educated man, in one particular I am 
without reproach, while you must hang your head shamefully and 
plead guilty: for, whereas, as your criminal records show in the 
course of a single year, scores of the young and helpless of your 
species are abandoned, and left to perish, or at best to fight for their 
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lives against a world of strangers, no one can truthfully say of-a 
tigress that even in the direst extremity it deserted its cubs.” Only 
to think, too, of the host of savage jaws and beaks that might be 
parted—trom the golden eagle, whose eyrie is the mountain peak 
above the clouds, to the rat that burrows under the pavement—to cry, 
“Ah! how true! such is exactly our case as compared with man, 
for all his bragging.” 

No animal, however, and despite all that has been said to the con- 
trary, exhibits such devotedness toward its progeny as the queen of 
the cat tribe.. Indeed, the fact is a proverb in the mouths of the 
native shekarries or beaters. Speaking of a miser they will say, 
“Tt is as easy to coax a tiger kitten from its mother, as money from 
his coffers.” The instance already given of the tigress who came in 
the night to the stable where her cubs were confined is not the only 
one on record by many a score. Some years ago some English ofti- 
cers, camped in the vicinity of Mulkapoor, went out tiger hunting 
and bagged a splendid tigress. While returning home with the 
trophy, they found in a secluded spot in the lee of a jagged. rock 
what evidently was the lair of a tiger, for there lay bones of both 
human and brute kind, and shreds and rags of clothing. More in- 
teresting than all, however, was the discovery of a tiny kitten, not 
more than a fortnight old, coiled in a corner, winking and. blinking, 
and gaping at the intruders. The hunters at once decided that this 
must be the cub of the beast they had slain, and willingly took charge 
of the little orphan. 

Tiger kittens are not captured every day, so when the hunters re- 
turned to their quarters the excitement in their tent was considera- 
ble. The newly-acquired kitten was provided with a tiny dog collar 
and chain, and attached to the tent pole, round which it gamboled 
to the delight of an audience numbering nearly twenty. About tio 
hours after the capture, however, and just as it was growing dusk, 
the good people in the tent were checked in the midst of their 
hilarity by a sound that caused the bravest heart there to beat 
rather irregularly. It was the roar, or rather the combination of 
_ shriek and roar peculiar to the tiger when driven mad with rage. 
In an instant the gamboling kitten became every inch a tiger, and 
strained with all its baby strength at the tether, while it replied with 
a loud wail to the terrible voice outside. The company were panic- 
stricken. There was something so sudden and unearthly in the roar 
that it seemed as though the great tiger brought in an hour or so 
before had come to life again. Certainly the tiger in question was 
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already flayed, but the picture conj ured up became not the more pleas- 
ant for that. There was, however, not nearly so much time allowed 
for speculation to the scared company as writing these lines has 
cost; for, almost simultaneous with the roar, there leaped sheer into 
the centre of the tent a bold tigress, and without deigning to notice 
a single man there, she caught her kidnapped baby by the nape of 
its neck, and giving it a jerk, snapped the little chain, and then turn- 
ing for the tent door, trotted off at full speed. After all, it appeared 
that the little thing did not belong to the tiger that was slain, but to 
the brave mother that had tracked and recovered it.. Sanguinary 
man-eater as she may have been, one can be scarcely sorry to hear 
that not a gun was leveled at the great rejoicing creature as she 
bore off her young one, and that she got clear off. 

The buffalo is one of the very few animals not subject to panic 
on the niere approach or scent of the tiger; indeed a full-grown 
bull-buffalo is much too formidable a customer for any but a tiger- 
royal to dare attack. Even he will not attack a herd, or, if he should, 
his death is certain. The courageous beasts will not leave a com- 
panion to the tiger’s mercy. Should a tiger, through stress of hun- 
ger, venture to. attack one of the band, the remainder instantly club 
hoofs and horns, and in a few moments the spangled monster is 
gored from throat to haunch, and trampled in the dust; Butfalo- 
herders are aware of this, and will guide the drove to pasture 
through swamps and covers well known to be infested by tigers, 
without the least fear of an attack. 

No such unity exists among herds of oxen. Should one of their 
number be seized, the rest rush off headlong, their eyes glaring and 
their tails bolt upright with fright, and never stop till many a mile 
lays between them and their terrible enemy. As to the unlucky 
bullock, after springing from his lurking-place and striking it down, 
the tiger rips up its throat'and laps up the red stream as fast as it 
flows. That will do for the present, so leaving the carcase, he retires 
to the nearest shady bush and crouches down for a doze after the 
comforting draught. In the cool of the evening he rises and goes 
to work on the beef, beginning at the tail end and eating fairly and 
evenly toward the head. | He is not at all fastidious, stickling not at 
either hair, skin, or bone, nor pausing till he has consumed sixty or 
seventy pounds of the meat, except it be now and then to slake his 
thirst at a convenient pool. “While the tiger is at supper he keeps 
up exactly the same sort of growling as does a cat under the same 
circumstances if a strange dog happens to be present. Then, full of 
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meat, he strolls home, and for the next three days does nothing but 
sleep, wake to quench his thirst, sleep again, till presently he wakes 
more hungry than thirsty; then,hey for another prime fat bullock! 

The scraps uneaten by the tiger are seldom left to taint the air. 
“ Almost directly after a bullock has been thus killed,” says Lieuten- 
ant Rice, a tiger hunter of great renown, “vultures begin to assem- 
ble from all points, being somehow soon aware of the ‘murder,’ 
either by their sight or sense of smell, which must be extraordinarily 
powerful, for perhaps not one of these birds will be in sight immedi- 
ately before the ‘kill’ takes place. Jackals also contrive to be some- 
how well aware of the fact, for they, too, begin to assemble on the 
spot, but both these and the vultures have the good manners to wait 
until the tiger has quite finished his meal. The vultures perch pa- 
tiently on some neighboring tree, the jackals sit down at a respect- 
ful distance. 

“ After the tiger has dined, there isa, 
regular scramble for the remaining portion |} 
of the dead bullock; the jackals chasing % 
away and jumping up at the vultures as 
they swoop past them while trying to 
filch some scrap of meat or entrails, 
in the most ridiculous style. Some- 
how, the birds always contrive 
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to avoid the vicious snaps made at them by the jackals. These curs 
having, perhaps, each retired with some bone to gnaw at leisure, 
the vultures begin in earnest, soon completely clearing up every 
shred of meat, leaving the bones beautifully picked.” 

The tiger is an excellent swimmer, and knows nothing of the fear 
of a wet jacket evinced by that member of the cat tribe with which 
we are all familiar. Should he be hard pressed, he will spring from 
the river-bank, and cleave the stream as cleverly as any water- 
spaniel. He rides higher in the water than the dog, and therefore 
affords a tolerably good mark to the sportsman who has chased him 
to the river-brink. He has been known even to board the flat- 
bottomed craft peculiar to Eastern waters, compelling the crew to 
take to the boat and row ashore for their lives, leaving the audacious 
brute to do as he pleased; the business generally ending in the 
uncontrolled ship beating to land, and the four-legged pirate leap- 
ing out and scampering off, as dione glad to escape a seafaring 
lifo, 

The animal’s‘most favorite haunt is among patches of a dense shrub, 
called Korinda, and common throughout most parts of India. It is 
not a tall growing bush, but its leaves are closely set, and broad, and: 
droop so as to form a series of dark, leafy tunnels, affording at once 
delightful shade and hiding to the stealthy beast. As a rule, the 
tiger lurks on the road-side opposite to his lair, so that he has no 
need to turn with his prey, but, holding by the grip that killed it, 
leaps lightly forward, and is at home in a twinkling. Should he 
miss his mark, it is seldom he renews his spring—at least for the 
time—he seems ashamed and mortified at being such a bungler, and 
bounds off with a smothered roar. Made audacious by hunger, the 
tiger will not scruple to steal to the verge of a village, and auntioe 
to the roof of one of the shallow Heese dwellings, scratch away 
the thatch, and with a great leap and a loud roar suddenly announce 
his presence in the midst of a quiet family. Sometimes, however, 
this trick costs the bold house-breaker dear. It has happened that, 
hearing him. tearing at the roof, the inmates of the dwelling have si- 
lently escaped, closing the door fast behind them, so that when the 
tiger leaps from the roof to the floor he finds nothing to eat,and 
himself beautifully trapped, on the well-known principle of its being 
infinitely easier to leap znto a chasm than owt of one. A tiger in 
such a fix has little or no chance of escape, as before he has recover- 
ed from his surprise a half-dozen matchlocks are pointing at him 
through the chinks of the walls, and he may probably receive the 
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bullet that ends his life through the very hole in the roof he himself 
has made. 


HOW THE TIGER IS TRAPPED AND HUNTED. 


The owners of the stolen oxen do not suffer the tiger’s ruinous 
raids to be perpetrated with impunity; occasionally the thief is 
brought to justice and a violent death in a way he little expects. 
One of the measures of revenge adopted by the herdsmen is to con- 
struct a light but strong scaffold, about eighteen feet high, near the 
spot where the half-devoured carcase is found. To the top of this 
platform the boldest man of the company mounts, armed with a 
matchlock loaded with an iron slug, and a “ tulwar,” a thick-backed, 
razor-edged implement, very terrible in the hands of a strong-wristed 
man. As the enemy approaches, the friends of the lofty sentinel 
take a tender farewell of him, and take themselves out of harm’s 
way. 

By and by the tiger rouses in his lair, shakes himself, and thinks 
what shall he have for supper. At last it occurs to his gluttonous 
mind that there is some of yesterday’s bullock left, and that, if the 
jackals and vultures have missed it, it will do for a snack. So he 
trots to the spot, finds the meat just as he left it, and sprawling by 
the side of it, prepares for a leisurely meal. Meanwhile the man on 
the scaffold among the trees is not asleep. His eyes follow every 
one of the tiger’s movements, he rests his heavy matchlock on the 
protecting rail atop of the platform, and takes such deliberate aim 
that in nine cases out of ten the iron slug finds the heart of the 
brindled thief, and he rolls over, dead. Sometimes, however, the 
gunner’s hand will falter at the critical moment, and the savage beast 
be only painfully wounded. Then, guided by the report of the 
matchlock, the tiger’s glaring eyes discover his assailant, and creep- 
ing for a moment, to gird its tremendous sinews, it utters its mur- 
derous roar, and leaps at the platform. Now is the strength of the 
frail-looking erection tested; should it come crashing to the ground, 
as sure as the matchlock-man was born he will presently become 
tiger’s meat. This, however, does not often happen. The tall bam- 
boo shafts will bend considerably before they will break, and though 
the man may be subjected to an unpleasant rocking, he will be all 
right if he holds on tightly. Another thing in favor of this stage is 
that the surface of the bamboo is so hard and sharp that the talons 
of the brute find by no means easy anchorage; and all he may take 
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by his prodigious leap, will be a heavy fall: should he, however, 
manage to hook on to any of the interstices within reach of his hu- 
man foe, then the terrible tulwar is raised, a great paw lopped 
off, and down drops the tiger, helpless as a log. By this time the 
shouting of the matchlock-man, and the noise of his piece, and the 
roaring of the savage beast has roused half the adjacent village, who 
swarm to the spot, armed according to their means, and mingle with 
their loudly-expressed praises of the tiger slayer the bitterest re- 
proaches and bravest taunts for their now impotent foe. 

The bereaved cattle-owners occasionally take an even more terrible, 
and at the same time an equally safe and certain revenge on the 


. 
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tigrine marauder. On the probability of the bullock-slayer return- 
ing to the scene of his morning exploit to supper, the herdsmen 
gather certain red berries growing in the jungle, and which are as 
deadly poisonous as our “nightshade,” pound them to powder, cut 
slits in the dead bullock, and rub the poison in bountifully and 
thoroughly. Out comes the hungry brute at dark, and, squatting 
down at his ease, begins; but before he has demolished a dozen 
pounds or so he finds his blood heated to fever heat, and his mouth 
dry and parched; he goes to the nearest stream and laps greedily ; 
that settles his business; in ten minutes he is stretched on the bank, 
a dead tiger. | 

Once, while in ambush on the banks of the river “ Nerbudda,” 
Captain Langley saw a poisoned tiger come down to drink and die; 
but, it singularly happened, there were awaiting his approach two 
other potent agents of death—the Captain’s rifle and the jaws of a 
monstrous alligator. Rushing toward the river, the tiger plunged in 
and commenced lapping the water with greedy avidity, as if to allay 
the burning fire raging within from the effects of the poison. He 
then came out and commenced rolling on the ground and biting sav- 
agely at the bushes. A second time he took to the water and made 
as though he meant to swim across, and the Captain, to end the 
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agony of the poor brute, was about to pull trigger, when an alligator 
rose suddenly and snapped at the tiger with his terrible jaws. In- 
stantly the brute forgot his sufferings, and fell on the alligator tooth 
and nail. Teeth and nails, however, made little impression on the 
mail-coat of the amphibious monster, who did his best to haul the 
tiger down to his slimy bed, and, to prevent it, the latter fought and 
beat the water with his broad fore-arms till hills of foam partially 
hid the combatants from the sportsman’s view. Now they sank, 
now they rose again, the hooked teeth of-the alfigator never losing 
their grip, and the white foam taking a deeper tinge each moment. 
The struggles of the forest prowler, however, grew fainter and faint- 
er; and drowned, poisoned, and mauled by the terrible teeth, he was 
about to succumb. But the alligator was not destined to have all 
his own way. Just as he stretched his ugly body out of the water, 
the better to take a pull long and strong, a bullet from the Captain’s 
rifle smote his exposed side and turned him belly upward, dead as a 
herring. A ball from the second barrel mercifully ended the tiger’s 
existence. 

Besides those enumerated, the natives of various tiger-infested 
countries adopt many other modes more or less ingenious of destroy- 
ing the tiger. There is the “spring-bow,” a machine that in its 
working bears a strong resemblance to the “ downfall” invented by 
the African savage for the destruction of hippopotami. A great 
bow is prepared, and strung with tough gut line. Across the path— 
generally a narrow one—chosen by the tiger are fixed two posts, and 
to them are attached the ends of the bow in such a manner that the 
string of it is parallel with the narrow passage. <A blunt stick is 
then inserted between the bow and the bow-string, bending the 
weapon just as it appears in the hands of a strong archer the mo- 
ment before he releases his shaft. Next a long wedge is driven be- 
tween the end of the blunt stick and the inner side of the centre of 
the bow. To the thick end of the wedge a string is attached, and 
brought forward and stretched across the path in such fashion that 
the approaching animal must press against it. Then the arrow, 
round the head of which is bound a thread impregnated with deadly 
poison, is laid across the bent bow, and the contrivance is complete. 
By and by comes along the tiger, his chest presses the wedge-string, 
the wedge is released, as is the blunt stretching-stick, as is the 
poisoned arrow, and, swift and silent as lightning, it carries certain 
death to the brute against which it is aimed. 

Another native “dodge” is simply to build a stout bamboo cage, 
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with wide interstices, carry it to the grim depths of the jungle at 
night-fall, and armed with a “tulwar,” get inside and wait. Present- 
ly Tigris Regilis sniffs you, and approaches your cage, rears against 
it, and with teeth and claws endeavors to remove the obstacle that 
stands between him and “man for supper.” This is exactly what 
the “man” wants, and with one heavy thrust through the bars the 
glistening “tulwar” is stained red up to the hilt, and the besieger 
either falls dead or staggers back to his lair, where the huntsman 
next morning seeks his carcase. Itis easy enough to track a wound- 
ed beast in an Indian jungle, for though his blood-drops may be 
swallowed by the thirsty earth, there are sure to be swarming at 
every spot an army of tiny ants, rapaciously scraping and tearing, as 
though tiger’s blood were a dainty to be made the most of when 
met with. 

Another tiger-trap is constructed exactly on the principle of our 
old-fashioned mouse-trap, only that the bars are of bamboo instead 
of wire, and for fear the animal should be clever enough to put his 
paw in at the door and claw out the bait—generally alive—it is 
enclosed within another cage, not to be reached. without the tiger 
goes far enough in to admit of the sliding door clapping to. 

The most ingenious plan of all, however, is that adopted by the’ * 
natives of Oude, and a few other places. They manufacture a sort 
of bird-lime of a wonderfully tenacious character, and spread the 
surface of the broad leaves of the prauss tree very thickly with the 
sticky stuff. Discovering the tiger’s haunt, a few hundred of these 
smeared leaves are spread about—face upward of course—and then 
the trappers adjourn to a safe distance, so certain of their game that 
they begin to cut pegs, and make other preparations for stretching 
its skin; nor are they mistaken. The tiger, without the remotest 
suspicion of trap, comes sauntering along to where the bird-lime is 
strewn, and presently one of the big leaves sticks to his paw. Like 
all cats, he is very particular about his paws, and gives the member 
a vigorous shake to release it of the clammy thing; not succeeding, » 
he tries what a whisk at the side of his head will effect, and thereby 
gets his whiskers and eyes smeared with the treacly composition. 
He loses his temper (never held very securely), and has by this time 
probably been furnished with sticky green pattens on every foot, 
with several of the same festooning his angry tail. He becomes 
furious and bites at the limed leaves, and rolls among them till eyes, 
ears, every inch of him in fact, is covered, and he becomes a per- 
fect tigrine “Jack in the green.” His impatient roars attract the 
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leaf-spreaders, who warily approach the blind beast, and dispatch 
him by a shower of bullets. | | 
There is yet another way by which the wily native lures the tiger 


to destruction; viz., by the gara 
or live bait. The bait is a worn- 
out bullock or a goat, tied securely 
to a tree stump, while the hunter, 
armed with a matchlock, lurks in 
ambush near at hand. Success, 
however, is by no means certain to 
attend this system; for the tiger 
is just as likely to fancy the lurk- 
ing gunner as the tethered bait; and while the former has all his 
faculties concentrated in the direction of the latter, the tiger may 
glide stealthily to his rear, securing, at a stroke, man for dinner and 
goat for supper. 

Certain sects of natives will not “inform” against the tiger, 
although their herds are impoverished by its onslaught, and they 
know its haunt perfectly well. Begot of dread, a superstitious delu- 
sion has rooted among them as regards the murderous beast, and 
they tell you that if merely wounded the tiger will turn “ man-eater ” 
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for the remainder of his life, and if killed outright, his relations will 
not fail.to hear of it, and devote their future existence to revenging 
his death. . 

Within a mile of the village of Botta Singarum, Mulkapoor, there 
stands by the way-side a heap of stones. Week by week the heap 
increases in size; for it is the custom of the inhabitants of the 
adjacent villages never to pass the mound without adding another 
stone, though never so little a one. May the shadow of that heap 
never be less; for it marks the spot where, afew years since, fell one 
of the most terrible “man-eaters” the world ever saw. It was an 
Englishman who rid the world of that monster; but the name of the 
bold hunter I can’t tell, knowing him only as he is generally known 
,by his self-dubbed title, “ The Old Shekarry.” 

While sojourning within two days’ journey of Hydrabad, one of 
his scouts, deputed to gather hunting intelligence, came one morn- 
ing and reported as follows: 

“ Near Botta Singarum, one village two coss (four miles) off, there 
got one burra bagh (big tiger), who kill plenty men, Sahib; he ate 
one old woman yesterday. Boht shytan hy, Sahib (he is a great 
devil, Sir), for though all shekarmen and village people plenty, plenty, 
looking never can find ; when all come home, tiger go kill one man. 
Wo burra chor hy (he is a very great thief, Sir).” 

Inquiry more than substantiated the accusations made against the 
terrible Burra bagh, that not only was he a great thief, but a whole- 
sale murderer to boot. That lurking among the dense brush-wood 
which skirted the highway, he had within the last six months seized 
and devoured forty of the inhabitants, among whom were sixteen 
running postmen. (In India the letters are carried in leather bags 
on men’s shoulders, who are relieved every five miles.) That over 
and over again he had snatched off the cattle watchers, leaving the 
cattle untouched; and that it was little use seeking him, as he never 
remained two nights at the same place. 

Our “Old Shekarry” was, however, of another opinion; so he 
mustered his companions and followers, and, fully armed, set out to 
discover the monster. After toiling through miles of noisome jungle, 
they approached a dense mass of under-wood, from which plainly 
came growls and the sound of crunching bones. Dropping on his 
hands and, knees, the bold “ Shekarry” crept through the dense 
screen, and at once found himself in the man-eater’s home. 

The man-eater, however, was from home, and the crunching and 
Stowling had proceeded from two gaunt jackals, who were snarling 
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and feasting on a few human scraps their master had disdained. 
Says the “ Old Shekarry :” “This was evidently the hecatomb of the 
man-eater, for I counted from skulls and other human remains above 
twenty victims of both sexes, as we could see from the hair, clothes, 
broken armlets, and gold and silver ornaments belonging to native 
women. We picked up two massive silver bracelets, belonging to 
his last victim, whose remains were identified by the villagers who 
were with us. We also found two gold teekas, or neck ornaments, 
which mark the married women, and a knife, which we were assured 
had belonged to a postman missing about a month before.” | 

There was no use in continuing the pursuit for that day at least, 
as the keen-scented beast was not at all likely to venture home with 
the hunters at his door; so the “Shekarry” and his gang returned 
to camp, there to plot some certain means of arresting the career of 
Burra bagh. 

Plans more or less impracticable were discussed, till finally the - 
Old Shekarry himself suggested and volunteered to carry out a plot 
as terrible as it was ingenious. It was this: The post-runners to 
whom the man-eater was so partial were accustomed to wear at the 
ends of the bamboo to which was slung the letter-bags a bunch of” 
rings and jingling metals, that folks might know who was coming. 
This jingling it was assumed had served as a fatal call for Burra 
bagh, who hearing it in the ‘still evening, although a mile distant, 
would at once know that a postman was abroad, and comport him- 
self accordingly. The Shekarry proposed that he should go alone, 
armed, and bearing the post jingles, ring a challenge to the horrid 
man-eater, and fight him for. his life. 

“The sun had almost set as I proceeded down the road: and al- 
though I was perfectly cool and as steady as possible,-I felt cold 
drops of perspiration start from my forehead as I approached the 
spot where so many victims had been sacrificed. . I passed along 
carefully listening for the slightest sound, and now and then shaking 
my jingles. 

“‘ While ascending the side of a ravine I heard a slight noise like 
the crackling of a dry leaf; I paused, and turning to the left fronted 


the spot teh whence I thought the noise riticaedal I distinctly - 


saw a movement or waving in the high grass, as if something was 
making its way toward me; then I heard a loud purring sound, and 
saw something twitching backward and forward behind a clump of 
low bush and long grass, about eight or ten paces from me, anda 
little in the rear. It was a ticklish moment, but I felt prepared, I 
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stepped back a couple of paces in order to get a better view, which 
action probably saved my life, for immediately the brute sprang into 
the middle of the road, alighting about six feet from the place 
where [I was standing. I fired a hurried shot ere he could gather 
himself up for another spring, and when the smoke cleared away 
I saw him rolling over and over in the dusty road, writhing 
in his death-agony, for the 
shot had entered the neck 
and gone downward into 
his chest. I stepped on 
one side and gave him 
my second barrel behind 
the ear, when a slight 
tremor passed over his 
limbs, and all was still. 
The man-eater was dead 
and his victims avenged.” 


Lieutenant Rice of the East India Company’s service, and the 
most famous of modern tiger hunters, relates a tiger-hunting ad- 
venture, during which his comrade, Cornet Elliot, had one of those 
marvelous escapes that lead one almost to believe in “ charmed ” 
lives. Having together fired at a tiger, the wounded brute escaped 
through the jungle and was speedily out of sight. Being a very 
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fine animal, however, they were loth to lose him, and set about track- 
ing him by his broad foot-prints, and here and there a few spots of 
blood. “These we followed with much difficulty through a dense 
patch of thorn-bushes and high grass for about three hundred yards 
—keeping all the men well together in a body, while we led the way. 
Presently we came out of this thick jungle on to an open space, but 
here all traces of the tiger suddenly ceased. Elliot and myself ad- 
vanced afew paces in front of the men, to more minutely examine 
the ground for the tracks before they should be obliterated or 
trampled over by the feet of so many persons following us. While 
thus engaged we were startled by a loud roar from a small ditch a 
few paces to our right. At this time Elliot’ was stooping down, 
about twenty yards on my left, busily employed in looking for prints. 
The roar was instantly followed by the tiger, that came charging 
down at great speed straight for me. I had barely time to fire both 
barrels of my rifle, at only two or three paces’ distance, into her 
chest, when these shots or the smoke caused the beast to swerve past 
me and make straight for Elliot, whom she at once sprang on, liter- 
ally before he had time to get his rifle ready. The next instant I 
saw him falling backward under the tigress, which was growling and 
roaring over Him fearfully. My shekarries with admirable coolness 
and presence of mind handed me my spare loaded guns. I instantly 
fired two more shots at the beast’s shoulder, as she stood over poor 
Elliot, but these shots had little effect, for she at once commenced 
dragging him backward by the upper part of his left arm, which she 
had seized in her jaws, down a gentle slope toward the ditch where 
she had at first been lying hid. The ground was very uneven, being 
covered with broken pieces of rock, so I greatly feared to again fire 
at the tigress lest my friend should be hit instead, for as his face was 
touching her head, no steady shot could be had at her brain as she 
bumped him over the stones. 

“Elliot had fainted while the tigress was thus carrying him. She . 
continued growling, all the time looking fully at us; I followed at 
about eight yards’ distance, watching to get a clear shot at her head 
—it would have been useless aiming at any other part. At last, 
after aiming two or three times in vain, there was a chance, + 
my ball luckily struck her on the top of the skull, whereupon she at 
once dropped poor Elliot, and rolled over dead on the top of his 
body, bringing her paw down on his chest. I quickly gave her the 
other barrel, and then ran in with the rest of the Bheels and pulled 
out Elliot by his legs from under the tigress.” 
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e The assaulted hunter was quite sensible when released from his 
terrible foe, and asked for a drink of water. Although his life was 
spared he was terribly mauled—his left arm frightfully crushed and 
bitten, and his entire body pinched and bruised. When the tiger 
first sprang at him he had put up his musket with both his hands, 
and thus guarded off the death-dealing paw. The stock of the rifle 
was marked with her claws, while the trigger and guard were 
knocked completely flat. : 

The same gentleman tells. of another adventure almost harmless, 
and even ludicrous as it happened, but which might have terminated 
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very differently. The shekarries having been started to: look up» 
game, returned, and reported the foot-prints of two large tigers on 
the bank of a neighboring river. The hunting company set out, and 
for a long time beat about the cover in vain. At last the lieutenant, 
thinking the game might possibly be hidden in a clump of korinda 
bushes, waded into the stream, which was about four feet deep, and 
by the time he had got half-way across made out what he was 
pretty sure was a lurking tiger at the spot suspected. He returned 
to the bank and fired a random shot across the stream into the bush, 
and sure enough out sprang a tiger, which was shot dead by a ball 
in his skull just when he had risen to leap the stream; indeed he 
fell half into the water. 

“Thinking that all the sport was now over, the men in a body 
went round to the dead tiger by a ford higher up the river, and 
were standing close around it, pointing out to each other the shot- 
holes, admiring the skin, and talking over its death, and the mischief 
it had done among their cattle, as they usually do, when suddenly a 
most appalling roar was heard to proceed from the very midst of 
them. The effect this caused was ludicrous in the extreme, for with 
one accord they precipitated themselves into the stream with a great 
splash, and regained the opposite bank in the utmost terror, each 
struggling to be first across the river. On hearing this roar, all our 
guns being unloaded at the time, and knowing there must be an- 
other tiger close by, we also sought safety in flight. Little (his com- 
panion) got under a bush, while I quickly gained the top of a large 
thorn-tree nearest me, well scratched in the process; for at the time 
my costume was extremely scanty, as on coming out of the water, 
feeling much chilled, I had taken off my clothes to dry in the sun, 
and was standing ticle in my brown shirt. The next moment we 
were horrified to hear that a man had been killed, but we afterward 
found that he had been only knocked over and rather severely clawed. 

“Tt seems that on hearing we had killed the first tiger, this man, 
who had been posted up a tree to look out by himself, hastened to 
join the rest of the beaters while they were rejoicing and talking 
over the dead tiger. All this time there was another tiger still in 
the very bush in which we had killed the first one, but as long as 
the men remained in a body, though only two yards from them, it 
kept quite still. On seeing this man approach the bush alone, the 
beast rushed with loud roars upon him, knocking him down, and 
actually running off with his turban. It then went off ata racing 
pace, dashirfg straight away for the hills.” 
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This is not the only recorded instance of a tiger “turning up” 
when least expected. A celebrated Indian sportsman was once 
nearly led into a terrible dilemma. He was out deer-stalking, and, 
after some considerable trouble, came to a spot where he could com- 
mand a convenient view of his game. Covering a fine buck, he was 
about to touch the trigger, when his attention was attracted to a 
slight waving of the grass a few yards distant, and before he could 
settle in his mind what it could be, a tiger made its existence known 
by a terrible roar, and the next instant its talons were fixed in the 
throat of the poor animal the sportsman had marked as his own. 

Another instance is related of a ship’s captain who went ashore . 
to shoot peacocks. Having “winged” one, he hurried forward to 
secure it, knowing that when so wounded the bird in question will, 
after it has reached the ground, run a long distance, and sometimes 
too quickly to be overtaken. Rushing through the jungle grass, he 
reached the spot where it was about to fall, but was horrified to find 
himself almost in the midst of a family party of tigers—three of 
them—that had evidently been roused from an afternoon’s nap by 
the noise of the fowling-piece, and were yet winking and blinking 
amazedly. Leaving them to settle the matter with the wounded 
peacock, the sportsman took to his heels, and paused not till he leap- 
ed into the boat waiting to row him to his ship. 

The tenacity of life which a tiger will sometimes possess is ex- | 
traordinary. An illustration is given in the following narrative: 
Having arrived at the village of Deypoora, Lieutenant Rice was 
there told that a tiger had lately killed very many bullocks in the 
vicinity. He immediately started with several men to hunt him up. 
The animal was discovered in a ravine on the plains. As the hunt- 
ers, who had cautiously advanced, were looking over the steep bank 
in search of their game, they caught sight of him stretched out at 
full length and not more than three yards below. The brute turned 
up his eyes and grinned horribly, and on receiving a couple of 
bullets sprang into the cover with a fierce roar. Upon descending 
the bank the hunters discovered drops of blood and tracked them 
a long distance down the ravine, when all at once they were no 
longer visible. The ground was formed of bare sheet rock or slabs 
of flat stones, so no foot-prints could be discerned. After a prolong- 
ed examination, attention was directed to a cave formed by a large 
ledge of rock that had fallen from above. One of the men declared 
that the animal was concealed there. Lieutenant Rice and a friend 
who was with him knelt down at an unpleasantly close distance, and 
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having placed their spare guns before them in readiness for a second 
shot, if necessary, prepared to fire. After steadily gazing into the 
cave for a few moments, they at last saw the tiger’s two eyes 
shining in the dark, and were able to made out an indistinct outline 
of his head. At this mark they fired, and when the smoke cleared 
away they were delighted to see their foe stretched out stiff on his 
back—the white of his belly being uppermost and very visible. 
The hunters now approached, and found two holes in the skull of 
the tiger, one over each race from which copious streams of 
blood were flowing. 

There was every indication that the animal was dead, but to the 
surprise and no little alarm of those standing around it presently 
moved one of its legs. This was merely regarded as a muscular 
action; nevertheless, to remove all doubt, Lieutenant Rice placed 
the muzzle of his rifle against the brute’s chest and fired. He had 
no sooner done sc than up jumped the tiger, with a terrific roar, as 
lively as ever! A panic seized all present, and every man made a 
dash for the nearest tree. Some ran clear out of sight without stop- 
ping to look behind. In the mean time the ttger was roaring awful- 
ly, and from the noise he made every listener thought he must be 
mangling some one of the party. Luckily, however, the animal was 
so confused that he only kept walking round and round his den, ap- 
parently unable to find his way out. Finally Lieutenant Rice having 
regained possession of his gun, which he had thrown down in his 
flight, climbed up a small tree just in front of the den. From this 
point, at a distance of only twelve yards, he fired as many shots into 
the tiger before he was effectually quieted. Then he lay still, and 
this time was really dead, being riddled with balls. 

The escape was a lucky one for the whole party. The tiger, when 
he lay in the cave, was merely stunned ; for it was afterward discov- 
ered that the shots had not entered his brain. If the hunters, sup- 
posing him dead, had dragged him out, and had commenced taking 
off his skin, as they intended, the operation would have revived him, 
and probably the loss of more than one life would have been the 
consequence. 

In tiger shooting on foot there appears to be, comparatively 
speaking, but little danger to any one, if all are kept in a compact 
body. Lieutenant Rice invariably insisted on the observance of this 
rule. His hunting procession, as described by himself, presented a 
singular spectacle: In front, and stooping down beside him, is 
the head shikaree, or chief huntsman, who, by carefully observing 
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each foot-print or slightest drop of blood, points out the direction in 
which the wounded game has gone. Keeping guard over the 
shikaree, with full-cocked rifles, the Lieutenant himself leads the 
wedge-shaped procession. Immediately behind follow the best and 
steadiest men carrying the spare loaded guns. Then comes the 
band, consisting of four or five kettle-drums and one big drum, a 
man ringing a tremendous bell, with pethaps others either blowing 
horns, beating cymbals, firing pistols, or doing any thing else to make 
the most horrible din that they can. On either side of the band are 
men with halberds, or formidable-looking spears; their duty is to 
keep the beaters well together while passing through grass that is 
often high over head. Last of all comes a number of men who are 
constantly engaged in throwing large stones which fall just in front 
and on all sides of the party, and which will start a wounded tiger 
when he would not otherwise move from his place of concealment. 
Generally, however, the noise is sufficient to rouse the ‘animal, 
Overlooking the whole procession is a man in a tree, which he 
climbs from time to time in the process of the march, and keeps a 
good lookout on all sides for any large game. The whole party 
move at a snail’s pace and yell with all their might. No tiger will 
face such a mass of men and noise. Sometimes one vill charge to 
within a few yards of the procession, but he then invariably turns 
off and is wounded or shot dead before he can escape. 

The petty chiefs, who are thick as blackberries in India, are very 
jealous of the Europeans who hunt over their districts, and use their 
influence to prevent them from obtaining assistance, or even the 
commonest supplies. This difficulty, however, can be stirmounted 
with money. The chiefs sometimes hunt themselves after they 
have obtained the most certain information of a tiger’s whereabouts. 
Their method of tiger shooting is rather amusing. In the first place, 
several stands are built high up in the loftiest trees that command a 
view of the cover below. Upon these stands the chief and his princi- 
pal followers, armed with double-guns and matchlocks, perch. them- 
selves. The whole party is very conspicuous, being dressed in 
white or gaudy-colored clothes. Furthermore, they are great talk- 
ers, and keep up a continued conversation at the top of their voices. 
At length the beating commences. For this purpose a number of 
men—pressed most unwillingly into the service—instead of being 
kept together, in which alone their safety lies, are spread out in a 
long, single line, as if they were merely going to beat up a hare or 
a deer. Thus they continue to advance, beating drums, blowing 
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horns, and firing off matchlocks in order to drive the tiger past the 
position taken up by the chief and his followers on the high tree. 
The tiger, of course, is soon roused, and at first, perhaps, allows him- 
self to be driven in the proper direction ; but soon catching sight of 
his enemies above, he halts, and perceiving the trap laid for his de- 
struction, turns round and dashes back, with loud roars, through the 
thin line of beaters in his rear, often knocking down .and mangling, 
if not killing, one or two unfortunate men who have not had time to 
get out of his way. Should the tiger, however, prefer to run the 
gauntlet of the fire from his foes in the trees, he generally escapes, 
though he is always pronounced to have been riddled with balls. 
To ascertain the fact, however, no steps are taken. ‘“ Following 
up” the prints or blood of the wounded tiger is a proceeding utter- 
ly unknown among the native princes. Occasionally they manage 
to kill their game, but he rarely dies unavenged. According to the 
accounts of the natives, at least “ one man killed and several wound- 
ed” is the rule, and not the exception, at each day’s sport. Such ° 
“ accidents” are so common that no one expresses surprise at them. 
The native grandees have a horror of a blank day; and to insure 
sport, at short distances from their palaces, the tigers are, in many 
places, actually preserved as game are in England, no one but 
‘princes ” being allowed to kill them. 

In Java it is an ordinary regal pastime to pit a tiger against a 
buffalo for the edification of royalty and the court favorites. The 
fight usually takes place in a pit securely railed off from the specta- 
tors by strong palisades. The tiger is brought in one cage, and the 
buffalo—always a strong and trained animal—in another.. When all 
is ready, an attendant unfastens a. trap at the top of the buffalo’s 
cage, and reaching in, anoints the creature’s back with a composition 
that makes it roar with pain. Then, plunging and half-mad, he is 
let into the arena. Next fire is thrown into the tiger’s cage, 
the door slipped open, and the wretched beast (against its will some- 
times, as it is common to keep the tiger under such circumstances a 
week or so without food, till it is greatly weakened) forced out to 
where the buffalo is. Generally, the buffalo being a powerful and 
educated animal, the victory is on its side, unless, indeed, it happens 

to make a mistake in its first rush at the tiger; then the latter will 
at least have his fill of buffalo blood before the indignant lookers-on 
can riddle him with bullets. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


THERE can be little doubt that 
the “Behemoth” of Scripture is 
identical with the animal we have 
named Hippopotamus. In the for- 


Behemoth is spoken of as an ani- 
mal “ that lieth down in the shade 
of the trees, in the covert of the 
reeds and fens;” “whose bones are as bars of iron ;’ “He eateth 
grass like an ox ;” “The shady trees cover him with their shadows, 
the willows of the brook compass him about ;’ “ Behold, he drinketh 
up a river, he trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into his mouth.” 


Although the researches of geologists have put it beyond doubt, . 


that, at a remote period of the world’s history, the hippopotamus 
was common to Europe and Asia, it is now found only in Africa, 
and there not universally ; with the exception of the Nile, none of 
the rivers that fall into the Mediterranean producing it. He is a 
_shy brute, and retreats rapidly before civilization ; indeed, it is only 
in the large and solitary rivers and lakes running from the confines 
of the Cape Colony, to about the twenty-third degree of north lati- 
tude, that the hippopotamus is found at home and at his ease. 


tieth chapter of the book of Job,’ 
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And no beast of the field can boast of a home so vastly grand 
and beautiful ; great silent lakes spread out on every side, with fairy 
islands dotting between—islands, jutting green from the transparent 
water and studded with the date, the black-stemmed mimosa, the 
wild wide-spreading sycamore, the elegant mshoma, and other great 
straggling ragged fruit-bearers, the yellow, and scarlet, and pearly- 
white fruit flickering and flashing in the sun like colored lamps, and 
the wonderful fan-palm, each leaf of which is as delicate and daintily- 
shaped as a lady’s fan, and which bears as fruit mahogany-colored 
apples that have for a core a round, hard, stony substance like 
ivory. Through the rank under-wood glide snakes of all the 
colors of the rainbow, and lizards looking like animated masses of 
jewels, and above these dart and flutter birds, large and small, some 
with forked tails, and some with crowns, some vermilion, and some 
the color of flame. Fancy camping and passing the night in such a 
solitude! Livingstone has done so many a time, and the effect was 
not lost on that observant traveler. He says, “ We were close to the 
reeds and could listen to the strange sounds which we often heard 
there. By day I had seen water-snakes putting up their heads and 
swimming about. There were great numbers of others which had 
made little spoors all over the plains, in search of the fishes among 
the tall grass of these flooded prairies; curious birds, too, jerked 
and wriggled among these reedy masses, and we heard human-like 
voices, and unearthly sounds, with splash, juggle, jup, as if rare fun 
were going on in their uncouth haunts.” * 

Hippopotami are commonly found in families of from ten to 
thirty. Cumming once had a prime opportunity of observing an 


entire colony of these animals on the banks of the Limpopo. “Pres- . 


ently in a broad and deeply-shaded pool of the river we heard the 
sea-cows bellowing, and approaching somewhat nearer, beheld a 
wonderful and interesting sight. On a sandy promontory of the 
island stood about thirty cows and calves, while in the pool oppo- 


site, and a little below them, stood about twenty more sea-cows, | 


with their heads and backs above water. About fifty yards farther 
down the river, again showing out their heads, were eight or ten 
immense fellows which I think were all bulls, and about a hundred 
yards below these, in the middle of the stream, stood another herd 


of eight or ten cows with calves, and two large bulls. The sea-cows — 


lay close together like pigs, and as they sprawl in the mire, have not 
the least objection to their neighbors pillowing their heads on their 


backs and sides.” Burckhardt says that in parts of Nubia itis a 
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terrible plague to the native farmer, remaining in the water all day, 
and stealing at night into the grain-fields, eating enormous quanti- 
ties, and spoiling as much more by the treading of its great feet. 
They always choose a convenient landing-place, one where the 
bank has a long and easy incline, and this they use till they have 
eaten up all'the provender which lies in that vicinity. Before going 
ashore they watch for an hour, and sometimes two hours, near the 
landing, remaining quiet themselves, and listening for danger. The 
slightest token of the hunter’s presence, on such occasions, sends 
them away for that night. If no danger appears, they begin to 
wander ashore in twos and threes. By the bye, when Du Chaillu 
was in Equatorial Africa, he observed a peculiarity of this brute 
never before recorded. “After watching,” says he, “for a great 
many times the movements of the hippopotamus, I became assured 
that the huge crooked tusks, which give its mouth so savage an ap- 
pearance, are designed chiefly to hook up the long river-grasses, on 
which these animals feed in great part. Often I have seen one de- 
scend to the bottom, remain a few minutes, and re-appear with its 
tusks strung with grass, pia ae then leisurely chewed up.” 


EN 


HIPPOPOTAMUS IN RICE FIELDS. 
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Respecting the amphibious character of this animal’s life, Brode- 
rip says, “ We are induced to look for some machinery which ena- 
bles it to remain below the surface of the water. ‘The venous reser- 
voirs of the seals, and the arterial plexiform receptacles of the 
whales, will instantly occur to the physiologist. The latter are 
most complex and ample, as might be expected of organs fitted to 
secure a supply of aérated blood to the brain, derived from a heart 
that sends out some ten or fifteen gallons of blood at every stroke, 
through a tube of a foot in diameter, with immense velocity. One 
hour and ten minutes ordinarily elapse from the time of a whale’s 
descent below the surface to that of his rising again to breathe, and 
Leviathan has been known to remain under for an hour and twenty 
minutes. It has been calculated that about a seventh of his time is 
consumed in respiration. The seals, in their natural state, have been 
known to remain under water for periods varying from a quarter of 
an hour to five-and-twenty minutes; but it has been observed that 
a seal in confinement has remained asleep with his head under water 
for an hour at a time. The period during which a hippopotamus 
can remain submerged does not appear to have been accurately de- 
fined; but as the animal walks leisrely about at the bottom of a 
river, from five to ten minutes may probably be spent by it, when 
disposed to remain so long without coming up.” 

There is nothing very terrible in the appearance of the hippopota- 
mus when he is calm and unexcited. Certainly he has not a pretty 
mouth, and the four great tusks that protrude from between, and 
viciously curl up the corners of his leathern lips, are weapons by no 
means to be despised. Glancing, however, from the mouth of the 
animal to its enormous belly, the former does not appear much too 
capacious for its natural functions. Speaking of its habits, a recent 
traveler says, “ Naturalists and others represent the hippopotamus 
as of a mild and inoffensive disposition. It may be so in regions 
where it is unacquainted with man; but from the numerous and un- 
provoked attacks made by these animals on voyagers, and the very 
great dread entertained of them by the savage tribes who live in 
their neighborhood, I am inclined to believe them not quite such 
harmlesgganimals as we are given to understand.” Indeed, travelers 
generally agree as to the wonderful power of the animal’s jaws, 
which, according to Ray, are hung as are those of the crocodile, viz., 
the upper jaw as well as the lower being movable. 

Captain Owen bears the following testimony to the power of jaw 
possessed by the hippopotamus. “ We had just commenced ascend- 
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ing the stream, when suddenly a violent shock was felt underneath 
the boat, and in another moment a monstrous hippopotamus reared 
itself from the water, and in a most ferocious and menacing attitude 
rushed open-mouthed at the boat, and with one grasp of its tre- 
mendous jaws, seized and tore seven planks from her side. The 
creature disappeared for a few seconds, and then rose again, appar- 
ently intending to renew the attack, but was fortunately deterred by 
the contents of a musket discharged in its face. The boat rapidly 
filled; but as she was not more than an oar’s length from the shore, 
the crew succeeded in reaching it before she sank.” 


Mr. Moffat is another witness. “A native, with his boy, went to 
the river to hunt sea-cows. Seeing one at a short distance below 
an island, the man passed through a narrow stream to get nearer. 
the object of his pursuit. He fired, but missed, when the animal 
immediately made for the island. The man seeing his danger, ran 
to cross to the opposite bank of the river; but before reaching it the 
sea-cow seized him, and literally severed his body in two-with its 
monstrous jaws.” | 

He is, when on land, an ungainly-looking brute. When full 
grown the male measures twelve feet in length, and as much in cir- 
cumference; and its legs are so stumpy that the belly of the animal 
trails the ground where it is the least hilly—its body, indeed, more 
than any thing, resembles in shape a hogshead perched on four short 
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billets of green timber. Its nostrils and ears are placed nearly on 
the same plane; its eyes are largish and prominent; its ears small, 
sharp, and stiff-looking, and surmounted by a few hairs, and its 
naked hide—an inch and a half thick—is of a deep chocolate color. 
The interior of its mouth is one of the most repulsive sights that 
can well be conceived; being like nothing else that I can think of 
but a hole made with a jagged instrument in a mass of salmon’s 
flesh. 

The formidable teeth of the hippopotamus, never exhibited but 
when the animal is much excited, are very remarkable. According to 
the growth and age of the animal—especially as regards the molars 
—they vary very much in form, number, and position. The long 
sub-cylindrical incisors and the canines—the latter being enormous 
tusks terminating in a sharpened edge, which remind the observer 
of that of a chisel—of the lower jaw gives a terrific aspect to the 
mouth when it is open. This tremendous apparatus, formed princi- 
pally for tearing and bruising more than grinding, is a fit crushing 
mill for the coarse tough plants which are transmitted to a stom- 
ach capable of containing, in a full-grown hippopotamus, from jive 
to six bushels. ‘Three bushels, at least, of half-masticated vegeta- 
bles have been taken from the stomach and intestines of one half 
grown. 

The nostrils, which are so placed that they appear first above the 
surface when the hippopotamus rises from his water-bed, can be 
closed like those of the seal when the animal descends into the deep, 
and opened when it comes up for the purpose of taking in.a supply 
of air. The eyes of the hippopotamus have at first sight a rather 
singular appearance, and convey the impression of unnatural protru- 
sion of eyeball. This, however, is far from being the case. As in 
eagles and some other birds of prey, where the horny ring and mus- 
cles form a telescopic apparatus, the eye of the hippopotamus is 
capable of protrusion or withdrawal at the will of the animal, so as 
to adapt it for vision in the different media where it is to act, 
whether the animal be on land, just under the water, or far down 
beneath its surface. “This beautifully contrived organ,” says Brode- 
rip, “is unlike that of any mammiferous quadruped known to me. 
It approaches, in its power of rolling round when in a state of pro- 
trusion, to that of the chameleon, and, like it, must command a very 
extensive area.” 

The voice of the hippopotamus is described as “a loud and short 
harsh note, uttered four or five times in quick succession, reminding 
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one of the snort of a horse, and ending with an explosive sound like 
a bark.” Sparrman uses the words héurh hurh hesh-heoh, to give 
some idea of its ery, the two first words being uttered in a hoarse 
but sharp and tremulous sound, resembling the grunting of other 
animals, while the third, or compound word, is sounded extremely 
quick, and is not unlike the neighing of the horse: some say the 
noise resembles the bellowing of the buffalo. It would moreover 
seem that they who have considered the matter are at as great a 
loss to designate the voice of the hippopotamus as to express the 
quality of its tone. Some call it barking, others grunting, others 
snorting, while another, not presuming to give the noise a name, de- 
clares that it resembles nothing else than the creaking of a great 
rusty gate on its hinges. 

It has been asserted of the hippopotamus that he is even more 
stupid than the pig, but the reports of modern and trustworthy ex- 
plorers decidedly negative the assertion. The reader may please 
himself about pinning his faith to that great marvel-monger, Pliny, 
who tells us that “the cunning and dexterity of this beast is so 
great that he will walk backward in order to mislead his enemy.” 
The hippopotamus, perhaps, in these go-a-head times is too enlight- 
ened to indulge in this artful though non-progressive habit—at least 
he has not been observed at the trick latterly. They are, however, 
wonderfully keen in scenting a trap, and will pause at the brink of 
the most naturally-covered pit, grunt knowingly, and walk round it. 
The “spoor” of a man discovered in their regular paths is enough 
to rouse the suspicions of all the mother hippopotami of the neigh- 
borhood, and taking their young ones, they emigrate—several miles 
sometimes—to safer quarters. Nor will it in a hurry return to a 
pool that has once been approached by its terrible enemy, man. 
“When once a hippopotamus has been surprised in its watery dwell- 
ing,” says Dr. Andrew Smith, “it will rarely be guilty of the same 
indiscretion a second time ; and although its haunts may not again 
be approached by hunters till after a long period has elapsed, it will 
survey such approaches, and perform the movements necessary for 
its respiration with a degree of caution which clearly shows that it 
has not forgotten the misfortunes to which an opposite course had 
exposed it.” 

One may easily imagine how one of these enormous brutes, ar- 
riving suddenly on the spoor of the hunter, would be affected; how 
his prominent eyes would protrude farther than ever, and his 
mite of a tail stick out, as he regarded the mysterious dent in 
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the soft earth, and sniffing 
it with his keen nose, dis- 
covered that it had been 
made by an animal.. What 
sort of animal? I fancy I 
see Hippo turning the ques- 
tion over in his thick head, 
till it gradually dawns on 
him that some time ago a 
friend of his, passing along 
a path, met with sudden 
death through a tremendous 
spear-set beam that descend- 
ed and smote him through 
the loins; and that, visiting 
the spot shortly afterward, 
these same singular foot- 
marks were clearly visible, 
mixed with those of the 
stricken animal, and exist- 
ing beyond the spot where 
the pool of blood and the 
mangled carcase were. Cru- 
soe’s consternation on dis- 
covering traces of another 
foot besides his own can 
scarcely be compared with 


A STARTLING IMPRESSION. it. 


HOW THE HIPPOPOTAMUS IS TRAPPED AND HUNTED. 


Tur pursuit of hippopotami by the African savage clearly demon- 
strates the ability of man to “hold dominion over the beasts of the 
field” by his own right, and without the aid and assistance of civili- 
zation. The bones of mighty Behemoth, “like bars of iron,” his 
stubborn hide and terrible jaws, are no match against reason. The 
savage Bayeye wants the amphibious giant for his meat, and have 
him he must. , 

The nature of the beast, however, renders his capture doubly dif- 
ficult. On land the intrepid savage may ‘approach nigh enough to 
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spit it with his weak javelin, but, should Behemoth take to the 
water, he no more minds the patter against his tough hide of a 
score of light spears launched from the distant shore than we should 
object to be out in a shower of rain. Neither has he great fear of 
the savage in his canoe, for, as well as an easy swimmer, he is an 
expert diver, and has only to make a plunge, and then, just in the 
nick of time, to rise beneath one of the cockle-shell things, to send it 
and the panic-stricken paddlers spinning in the air, and, waiting for 
them to come down again, bite them in halves between his big jaws. 

Still have him the Bayeye must, and this in the face of those seri- 
ous difficulties, his fragile canoe, and his useless, soft-headed spear. 
But invention may be born of savage necessity as well as civilized, 
as in this case is amply proved; first, the Bayeye constructs a 
wonderfully clever harpoon. 

The shaft of this weapon is about twelve feet long, at one end of 
it a socket is made, and into this socket is inserted the terrible com- 
bination of spear and fish-hook, made of iron and filed to needle 
sharpness. - To the shank of this harpoon, above the barb, a hank of 
cord is loosely attached, and the other end of the cord is bound 
round the wooden handle, at about a third of its length; at the ex- 
tremity of the handle is the harpoon line, long and strong, and. ter- 
minating with a “ float,” so that should the stricken beast make a 
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rush and dive so suddenly as to draw the line from the hands of the 
harpooner, it may be followed by means of the float and recovered. 
The object of attaching the barb to the handle by a hank of fine 
cords rather than by one stout one, is, that should the wounded 
beast turn and bite at it, its chance of severance would be consider- 
ably lessened. 


= 


HARPOON, 


Secondly, for reasons already given, some other floating machine 
than a canoe is necessary, not only to the lives of the hunters, but to 
the success of the hunt, for the broad flat blades of the paddles fall 
“pat” on the water, and the little stiff ears of the hippopotamus are 
very keen, and the approaching canoe would scatter an entire herd 
long before it came in sight. To obviate this difficulty the ingenu- 
ity of,the Bayeye is brought into play in an admirable manner. 
Reeds of the various species of palmyra, which in these regions 
grow in abundance, are cut off close to the surface of the water, and 
laid in a square bed, across and across, until the pile is sufficiently 
buoyant to bear a weight of several tons. Several disadvantages 
belong to this primitive construction; capable of going only with 
the current, it is not the least use trying to control it, and as the un- 
dermost reeds get filled with water, and the air in them is excluded, 
it is necessary to pile fresh reeds on the top. But then, in hippo- 
potamus warfare, the reed-raft possesses these two manifest advan- 
tages: it glides down the stream in a perfectly noiseless manner, 
and the wary hunters take care to crouch down among the green 
heap, with the sight of which the brute “that lieth down in the 
covert of the reeds and fens” is familiar, and allows to approach 
near to him without the least suspicion; then again, should the 
wounded beast charge. the infirm platform, he simply knocks a bit 
out of it, and there is little or no harm done. 

Suppose, then, the green raft prepared and the harpoons sharpen- 
ed, the lines greased, each man armed with a sheaf of light spears, 
and every thing in readiness. Then, in a quiet part of the stream, 
under the shade of a big tree, the sable huntsmen assemble to the 
number perhaps of eight or ten. -A canoe will be wanted by and 
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| THE REED-RAFT AND HARPOONERS. 


by, so one furnished with paddles is hoisted on to the raft, which is 
pushed off from the bank, and with the current, and at the leisurely 
rate of about two miles an hour, the voyage is commenced. There 
is no need of caution at present, for the game is known to be yet 
several miles down stream, so the free-limbed savages recline on 
the cool stage, and laugh and chat and tell stories according to their 
wild nature. Gradually, however, the laughter and chat subside, 
what is necessary to be said is uttered in whispers, the harpooners 
take their weapons on their knees, and those whose business it is to 
manage the canoe station themselves about it. 

Now a sound of heavy bodies cleaving the water, and deep snort- 
ing and blowing comes faintly with the breeze, and the black hunt- 
ers crouch lower on their green raft, and watch eagerly the bend in 
the stream that hides the great game from view. Now the bend is 
passed, and there disport the monstrous hippopotami—a dozen of 
them—some spouting jets of water from their capacious nostrils; 
some passive,‘and with their ugly snouts still, above the surface, 
looking like the water-washed peak of a hidden rock; others sprawl- 
ing on the muddy bank, heads and shoulders alone in sight, or clear 
of the water entirely and comfortably prostrate on the ooze. On 
glides the raft, the upright reeds shivering through contact with 

_the tremulous limbs of the eager huntsmen, sheer into the midst of | 
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the unsuspicious animals. Presently a huge beast comes lumbering 
quite up to the side of the raft. Then a harpooner suddenly rear- 
ing himself to his full height, for a moment poises his terrible weap- 
on, and then, thud! and the barbed iron has bitten to its hilt into 
the creature’s flesh. ’ 

No more reserve, no more stealth, no more silence; the savage 
may yell now if he likes, and he does like; but not a moment is to 
be yet lost in idle triumph; besides, to exult at this stage of the 
business would be premature. The work is not half completed. 
The stricken beast, with a great cry that at once puts his brethren 
to flight, sinks like a log to the bottom of the stream, and writhes 
and rolls to rid him of the hooked knife ip his back; but his strug- 
gles are of no avail. His assailants above are liberal with him, 
otherwise he would either pull one of them down to him, or the 
harpoon would break through his leathern hide. True, he may suc- 
ceed in disengaging the iron from its handle, but he thereby not at 
all improves his condition, for the hank of Coygiystal attaches the 
harpoon to the pole. 

Meanwhile, two or three hunters have launched the canoe, leaped 
into it, and carrying the end of harpoon line with them, paddled 
swiftly toward the shore. If every thing is favorable, they reach 
land with the line, which they at once cast once or twice round a 
tree, and thus bring their game to anchor; if, however, the strug- 
gling monster should go madly plunging a contrary way, and so 
take the lme out of their hands, they let it go; and keeping the 
“float” at the extremity of the line in sight, pull leisurely after it, 
some paddling, others standing up, and with one of the light spears 
poised ready for a cast. Presently up comes Behemoth to breathe, 
and whir! go a shower of spears, deepening the crimson that marks 
his track; again he plunges, and again after awhile rises, that he 
may invigorate his tortured carcase by a long inspiration; -and so 
the game continues till he sinks and rises:no more. Then the 
hunters pick up the buoy, and carrying the line ashore make it fast, 
and patiently wait till the afternoon, when they know that the river 
will deliver the treasure into their hands. 

The Bayeye has another mode of harpooning the hippopotamus, 
which, although it does not afford the excitement belonging to the 
chase, is nearly as successful and attended with little or no danger 
to the trapper. The hippopotamus is partial to a stroll in the 
evening ; the road he prefers being a nice quiet gully, with a soft 
mud floor and tall reeds and grass overhanging either side. Having 
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found a pleasant road, he patronizes it and no other; and this the 
trapper knows, and lays his plans accordingly. He comes in the 
day-time to the giant’s promenade, while the giant is unsuspiciously 
dozing in the mud of a distant river-bank, bringing with him his 
harpoon and a hank of tough vegetable cord. The harpoon, how- 
ever, is now in a different setting to what it was when employed on 
the reed-raft. Instead of a light shaft that a man may easily man- 
age, the harpoon-handle is now six feet of a moderate-sized tree- 
trunk, cleared of the bark and made as even as possible. Laden 
with this cumbrous machine, the Bayeye makes his way along the 
gully till he finds a tree whose boughs conveniently overhang the 
pathway. Now he sets to work. He finds two heavy stones, and 
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these with a stout bit of rope he attaches to either side of the har- 
poon-beam. Now he fastens an end of his hank of cord to the butt- 
end of the beam, and flinging the cord over the stout limb above his 
head, hauls up the weighted harpoon; then he drives a stake on one 
side of the path, makes a single turn with the cord round it, stretch- 
es the cord right across the path, drives another stake, and makes 
the cord fast. Now Behemoth may come as soon as he pleases; as 
to the trapper, he can do no more than climb up into the tree, 
and there squat and wait. By and by he hears a deep grunting, 
and peering through the foliage sees the great beast waddling along 
in a leisurely manner and thinking of any thing in the world but 
“trap.” On he comes, lifting his stumpy legs scarcely an inch from 
the ground, till a huge fore-paw encounters the string across the 
pathway; the slight “stakes are dislodged, the cord released, and 
down rattles the weighted beam, and the barbed iron has Ae ed 
in the poor brute’s back. It does not kill him instantly. With a great 
roar of rage and agony he turns and makes for the river with the 
horrid beam riding on his back, the heavy stones : swaying to and fro 
and deepening the wound. There is no escape for him. He may gain 
the water and blunder along a mile or so, but so surely as the morn- 
ing comes the trapper will take a walk along the shore, and there 
spy his mighty game deagl, and floating with the stream, harmless as 
a log. 

The invention of the rifle has divested hippopotamus chasing of 
the ingredient most attractive to the hunter—danger. Armed with 
a first-rate gun, and with ability to use it properly, the hippopotamus 
may be as easily butchered in his native haunts as an ox in the city 
shambles. Accidents may however happen, or the hunter be sufti- 
ciently ingenious and persevering to raise an exciting scene out of 
even such tame materials. A highly successful pursuer of this huge 

game thus relates a rather singular exploit: 

“T rode down the river-bank with two after-riders to seek hippo- 
potami, the natives reporting that they were to be found in a pool 
in advance. After riding a short distance I found the banks pecul- 
iarly green and shady, and very much frequented by the sea-cow, 
and presently in a broad, still bend of the river I disturbed the 
game I sought. . 

Fe BRET: were lying 1 in their sandy beds among the rank reeds at 
the river’s margin, and on hearing me galloping over the gravelly 
shingle between the bank and the reeds they plunged into the 
water in great alarm and commenced blowing, snorting, and utter- 
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ing a sound very similar to that made by the musical instrument 
called a serpent. It was a fairish place for attack; so divesting 
myself of my leather trowsers I crept cautiously forward, deter- 
mined not to fire a shot until I had thoroughly overhauled the herd, 
to see if it did not contain a bull; and at all events to secure, if 
possible, the very finest head among them. | 

“The herd consisted of about fourteen hippopotami; ten of these 
- were a little farther down the stream than the other four. Having 
carefully examined these ten, I made out two particular ones de- 
cidedly larger than the others. I then crept a little distance up the 
river behind the reeds to obtain a view of the others. They were 
two enormous old cows, with two large calves beside them. I chose 
what I thought to be the best of these two, and making a fine shot 
at the side of her head at once disabled her. She disappeared for 
a few seconds, and then came floundering to the surface and con- 
tinued swimming round and round, sometimes diving and then re- 
appearing with a loud splash and a blowing noise, always getting 
slowly down the river, until I re-attacked and finished her a quarter 
of a mile farther down, about an hour after. 

“The other sea-cows were now greatly alarmed, and only occa- 
sionally put up their heads, showing but a small part, and remaining 
but a few seconds at a time. I however managed to select one of 
the three remaining ones, and making a most perfect shot I sent a 
bullet crashing into her brain. This caused instantaneous death 
and she sank to the bottom. I then wounded two more sea-cows in 
the head, both of which I lost: the others were so alarmed and cun- 
ning that it was impossible to do any thing with them. 

“The one I had first shot was now resting with half her body 
above the water; but from this resting-place I at once started her 
with a shot in the shoulder and another in the side of the head; 
the last shot set her in motion once more, and she commenced 
struggling in the water in the most extraordinary manner, disap- 
pearing for a few seconds and then coming up like a great whale, 
setting the whole river in an uproar. Presently she took away 
down stream, holding to the other side; but again returning, I finish- 
ed her with a shot in the middle of the forehead. She was a mag- 
nificent specimen of sea-cow, and was altogether more lively and in- 
teresting than certain writers had led me to expect. 

“On securing the she hippopotamus, I immediately cut off her 
head and placed it high and dry; this was a work of considerable 
difficulty for four men. We ae her body in the water, being of 
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course quite unable to do any thing with it there. It was well I 
secured the head when I did, for next morning the crocodiles had 
dragged the carcase away.” 

Among the thousand and one marvelous feats of hunting described 
by Mr. Cumming as belonging to his five years’ South African 
experiences, is this one concerning a hippopotamus; and only that 
it is tainted with a certain amount of wanton cruelty, may rank 
among the most stirring narratives of hippopotami chase: 

“ Just as the sun went down I entered a dense reed-cover and 
came upon the fresh lairs of four hippopotami. They had been 
lying sleeping on the margin of the river, and as they heard me 
come crackling through the reeds had nliingrad into the deep water. 
I at once ascertained that they were newly started, for the froth and 
bubbles were still on ‘the spot where they had plunged in. Next 
moment I heard them blowing a little way down the river. I then 
headed them, and with considerable difficulty, owing to the cover of 
the reeds, I at length came right down above where they were 
standing. It was a broad part of the river, with a sandy bottom, 
and the water came half-way up their sides. There were four of 
them—three cows and an old bull. They stood in the middle of the 
river, and though alarmed, did not appear to know the extent of 
the impending danger. 

“T took the sea-cow-next to me, and with the first ball gave her a 
mortal wound, knocking loose a great plate on the top of her skull. 
She at once commenced plunging round and round,-and then occa- 
sionally remained sitting for a few moments on the same spot. On 
hearing the report of my rifle two of the others took up stream and 
the fourth dashed down the river. They trotted along, like oxen, at 
a smart pace as long as the water was shallow. I was now in a 
state of very great anxiety about my wounded sea-cow, for I feared 
that she would get down into deep water and be lost; her struggles 
were only carrying her farther down the stream, and the water was 
becoming deeper. To settle the matter I accordingly fired a second 
shot from the bank, which entering the roof of the skull passed out 
through her eye. She then kept continually splashing round and 
round in a circle in the middle of the river. I had great fear of 
crocodiles, and I did not know that the sea-cow might not attack 
me. My anxiety to secure her, however, overcome all hesitation ; so 
divesting myself of my leathers, and armed with a sharp knife, I 
darted into the water, which at first took me up to my arm-pits, but 
in the middle became shallower. 
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“As I approached Behemoth her eye looked very wicked. TI halt- 
ed for a moment, ready to dive under the water if she attacked me; 
but she was stunned and did not know what she was doing, so run- 
ning in upon her, and seizing her short tail, I attempted to incline 
her course to land. It was extraordinary what strength she still 
possessed. I could not guide her in the slightest, and she continued 
to splash and blow, and made her circular course, carrying me with 
her as though I had been a fly on her tail. 

“Finding that her tail gave me but a poor hold, as the only 
means of securing my prey I took out my knife, and cutting two 
deep parallel incisions through the skin on her rump, and lifting this 
skin from the flesh so.that I could get in my two hands, I made use 
of this as a handle, and after some desperate hard work, sometimes 
pushing and sometimes pulling—the sea-cow still continuing her cir- 
cular course all the time, and I holding on like grim death—eventual- 
ly I succeeded in bringing her to the bank. Here the Bushman 
quickly brought a stout buffalo-rein from my horse’s back, which I 
passed through the opening in the thick skin and moored Behemoth 
to atree. Then I took my rifle, and sent a ball through the centre 
of her head, and she was numbered with the dead.” 

Considerable doubt having been expressed as to Mr. Cumming’s 
correct estimation of the number of hippopotami encountered by 
him, it is but fair to state the most recent African explorer, Mr. Du 
Chaillu, reports them as equally abundant in the regions visited by 
him. Ata place called Biango, Du Chaillu assailed a “ school” of hip- 
popotami floundering in a shallow river, and shot five of them. It 
is found, he says, in greatest abundance south of the equator, and in 
the interior, and expresses perfect confidence that in the far and as 
yet unexplored interior they are more numerous still. 

Baldwin relates an adventure with one of these monsters. ‘ See- 
ing a large sea-bull lying asleep close inland behind some reeds, I pro- 
ceeded to crawl in on him, and just as I showed myself—half-way 
to my waist in water—to my surprise, instead of endeavoring to 
make his escape he charged right at me at great speed. He stop- 
ped for a second about twenty yards off, and I gave him a pill un- 
der the ear which made him spin round and round like a top. I 
fired two more bullets into his body without effect, missed him with 
a third (meant for his head), and began to fear we were to lose him 
altogether, as he seemed recovering and was gradually getting 
farther and farther away into deep water and giving very poor 
chances of a shot. The sun was shining so directly on him that I 
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could not see to shoot a bit; the footing was slippery, ‘and I was 
half-way up to my middle in mud and water, when I got a last 
chance, and put the ball exactly between the ear and the eye and kill- 
ed him. The sun was fast setting ; the Kaffirs got him nearly ashore, 
and we lighted three huge fires with a cap and powder on the heel- 
plate of my gun—giving it a smart blow with a stone—and fed on 
him, but he was horribly tough.” 
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THE LHOPARD. 


Ri, uN Tuis animal, although little 
pee ‘“**". more than half the size of the 

tiger, is scarcely less feared 
by the natives of those countries where it is found; and not with- 
out reason. In the case of the tiger, you may be sure, so long as 
you keep well away from way-side banks and bushy hillocks, that 
you have at least the advantage of standing above your enemy ; but 
in leopard chase the hunter is deprived of this advantage. The ani- 
mal may be lurking among the tall rank herbage that brushes your 
elbow as you struggle through it, or it may be lurking overhead, 
sprawled along the forked limbs of a big tree, and only waiting for 
your back to be turned to leap on you and drink up your blood 
with the horrid greed peculiar to animals so thirsty. 

There is not a more wary or cunning beast than the leopard 
among the entire family of carnivora. He will take up his position 
near a village and there make his lair. This, however, is not the 
village he intends to make his hunting-ground. He will indeed pass 
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stealthily through it in the night, and harm neither dog, horse, nor 
other animal he may encounter. On he speeds through the village so 
near home to the next village, that is perhaps five or six miles dis- 
tant. Here he may take his supper with impunity, and with little 
fear that the bereaved farmer will dream of hunting him through 
the village beyond that which he—the marauder—has visited. The 
natives at the Cape assert that the leopard has a habit of lying on 
the ground, concealed among the long grass and branches, and twist- 
ing itself about so as to attract the attention of any of the deer 
tribe that may happen to be near. The prying propensities of deer 
are well known. Observing the unusual commotion among the grass, 
the silly animal stalks up to see; but what he does see is a secret 
known only to himself. He never returns to his companions to dis- 
cuss the curious discovery. 

While in pursuit of its prey on terra firma it crouches with its 
fore-paws stretched out, and its spring-like hind legs doubled under, 
.and with its head flat to the ground—exactly as one sees one’s 
familiar grimalkin gliding over a lawn in quest of pigeons and spar- 
rows. He is not at all particular in his diet—a circumstance better 
known than esteemed by the unfortunate native who owns a farm 
in the neighborhood of a leopard’s haunt. Once on the premises, 
he will take something—a young calf or a lamb if convenient, if not, 
afew fowls. If these latter are safely put up, and no living thing 
but the watch-dogs are about, let them look out, or one of them will 
presently feel the leopard’s tenacious claws in his neck and be haul- 
ed off. While traveling in South-Western Africa, Mr. Andersson 
experienced the truth of this latter observation. He says: “One 
night I was suddenly awoke by the furious barking of our dogs, ac- 
companied by cries of distress. Suspecting that some beast of préy 
had seized upon one of them, I leaped, undressed, out of my bed, and 
gun in hand hurried to the spot whence the cries proceeded. The 
night was pitchy dark, however, and I could distinguish nothing. 
In a few moments a torch was lighted, and we discerned the tracks 
of a leopard and also large patches of blood. On counting the dogs, 
I found that ‘Summer,’ the best and fleetest of our kennel, was 
missing. As it was in vain that I called and searched for him, I 
concluded that the leopard had carried him away. Presently, how- 
ever, a melancholy cry was heard in the distance, and on following 
the sound I discovered ‘Summer’ stretched at full length in the 
middle of a bush. Though the poor creature had several deep 
wounds about. his throat and chest, he at once recognized me, and 
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wagging his tail looked wistfully in my face. I carried him home, 
where in time he recovered. ‘Summer,’ however, was speedily re- 
venged, for baulked of dog, the leopard next morning made a bold 
dash at a flock of goats; but being perceived by the herdsman took 
refuge in a tree, nor would he quit it till, riddled with bullets and 
poisoned arrows, he fell dead to the ground.” 

In Ceylon the natives have a superstition (shared in many in- 
stances by the European residents) that when a bullock or other 
beast is killed by a leopard, and in expiring falls so that its right 
side is undermost, the leopard will not return to devour it. So per- 
sistent are the natives in thi& belief that when European sportsmen 
have prepared to watch by the carcase of a bullock recently killed 
in the hope of shooting the spoiler on his return in search of his 
prey, the owner of the slaughtered animal, though burning to be re- 
venged, would not for a moment entertain the proposition if the car- 
case were discovered in the position above described. Tennent 
speaks of a perfectly black leopard found in Ceylon, and farther 
mentions a singular fact in connection with the leopard generally. 
He says: “ Leopards are strongly attracted by the smell which ac- 
companies small-pox. The reluctance of the natives to submit either 
themselves or their children to vaccination exposes the infant popu- 
lation to frightful visitations of this disease, and in the villages in 
the interior it is usual on such oceasions to erect huts in the jungle 
to serve as temporary hospitals. ‘Toward these the leopards are cer- 
tain to be allured, and the medical officers are obliged to resort to 
increased precautions in consequence.” 

Among the natives of Central Africa the leopard is even more 
dreaded than the terrible gorilla; for though the latter is more than 
a match for this cunning spotted cat,it possesses none of those 
lurking propensities that make all the carnivora such formidable 
antagonists to man; therefore, when a leopard is hunted and slain 
in the region above mentioned, great is the rejoicing among the 
tribe to which the lucky hunter belongs. It is not, however, strict- 
ly on account of the dangerous animal’s destruction that so much 
delight is manifested. True, it is something for these forest-dwellers 
to lessen the chances of ‘sudden death by the extermination of a 
single fang and talon-bearing beast, but after all it is an insignifi- 
cant matter compared with the charms secured by laying the leopard 
low. Take the following circumstance related by Mr. Du Chaillu as 
an example of the Africans’ superstition concerning the animal in 
question : 
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Having returned from a successful leopard hunt, “the men paint- 
ed themselves and sang songs over the beast till I made them go to 
sleep, which was not till toward morning. They danced, they sang 
songs of victory, they abused and exulted over the deceased leopard ; 
they addressed comical compliments to its beauty—and it is really a 
most beautiful animal; they shouted, ‘ Now you will kill no more peo- 
ple! ‘Now you will eat no more hunters!) ‘ Now you can not leap 
at your prey!’ and so on, till the mummery grew past laughing at. 

“The next morning, however, I first learned the full extent of 
their rejoicing, and the great importance attached to the killing of 
this feared beast. I was drawn to where we had suspended the 
body to keep the ants from it, by a noise of angry quarreling, and 
found Niomkala asserting his determination to have the end of the 
leopard’s tail, while the rest of the hunters were all asserting equal 
right to it; and the non-combatants, the bearers of our luggage, 
looked on in envious silence, evidently wishing they also could put 
in a claim. On inquiry I found that the fortunate possessor of the 
end of a leopard’s tail was sure to be kindly regarded by the women, 
and could, in virtue of this powerful charm, win as many hearts as 
he might desire. 

“Laughing at them, I reserved the desired tail for him among 
them who should behave best, and I thought I had settled the quar- 
rel. But now came a fresh division. Afoko, Niomkala, and Fasico 
each wanted the whole brain of the animal. For a few minutes a 
fight seemed imminent on this head, which seemed even more stren- 
uously disputed than the other. I discovered that the brain, if 
properly dried and mixed with some other charm callad monda, and 
the nature of which I could not understand, gave its possessor 
dauntless courage and great fortune in the hunt; and I was so hap- 
py as to persuade my three hunters—who really needed no such 
amulet to patch up their courage—that a part was in this case as 
good as the whole. 

“This settled, I found that the liver was laid before me. As this 
had no interest for me I was going to kick it aside and walk off, but 
was stopped and entreated to take off the gall and myself destroy it. 
This was to be done to save the whole party from future trouble, 
It appears that the negroes believe the gall of the leopard to be 
deadly poison, and my men feared to be suspected of having con- 
cealed some of this poison by their friends or enemies. To settle 
which beforehand I was now desired to destroy it, and afterward to 
bear witness for them if by chance they were accused of poisoning.” ~ 
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The leopard’s skin is highly valued by the Singhalese, who have a 
more expeditious and safe method of taking the animal than hunting 
him. A cage is formed by driving poles firmly into the: ground ; 
there is a door to the cage which is held open by a sapling, bent 
down by the united force of several men, and so arranged to act as 
a spring, to which a noose is ingeniously attached, formed of plaited 
deer-hide; a young goat is tethered within the cage, and a stone 
tied to his ear to make him cry continuously. The noise attracts 
the leopards, one of which, being tempted to enter, is enclosed by the 
liberation of the spring, and grasped firmly round the body by the 
noose. 

Like most of the carnivora, they never intrude on man voluntarily, 
and always retreat when he approaches. Major Skinner, in one of 
his letters, tells a story that forcibly illustrates man’s dominion over 
all other animals. The Major was engaged in the prosecution of 
his military reconnaissances. “ Anxious to gain a height in time to 
avail myself of the clear atmosphere of sunrise for my observations, 
I started off by myself through the jungle, leaving orders for the 
men with my surveying instruments to follow my track by the 
notches which I cut in the bark of the trees. On leaving the plain, 
I availed myself of a fine wide game track which lay in my direc- 
tion, and had gone perhaps half a mile from the camp when I was 
startled by a slight rustling to my right, and in another instant by 
the spring of a magnificent leopard, which, in a bound of full eight 
feet in height over the lower brush-wood, lighted at my feet, within 
eighteen inches of the spot where I stood, and lay in a crouching 
position, his fiery gleaming eyes fixed on me. The predicament was 
not a pleasant one. I had no weapon of defense, and with one 
spring, or one blow of his paw, the beast could have annihilated me. 
To move would, I knew, only encourage his attack. It recurred to 
me at the moment that I had heard of the power of man’s eyes over 
wild animals, and accordingly I fixed my gaze, as intently as the agi- 
tation of such a moment enabled me, on his eyes. We stared at 
each other for some seconds, when, to my inexpressible joy, the 
beast turned and bounded down the straight open path before me. 
This scene occurred just at that period of the morning whén the 
grazing animals retired from the open pasture to the cool shade of 
the forest. Doubtless the leopard had taken my approach for that 
of a deer or some such animal, and if his spring had been at a 
quadruped instead of biped, his distance was so well measured that 
it must have landed him on the neck of a deer, an elk, or a buffalo ; 
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as it was, one pace more would have done for me. A bear would 
not have let his victim off so easily.” 

Instances, however, have occurred of individuals having been slain 
by them. Tennent relates that a peon on night duty atethe court- 
house at Quarajapoora was carried off by a leopard from a table in 
the veranda, on which he had laid down his head to sleep. 

A remarkable instance of the inability of the cat tribe, while in a 
wild state, to tolerate the gaze of man is related by Captain Dray- 
son. “ While sojourning a few miles from Natal, a leopard took 
up his quarters in the neighborhood, and regularly: as night came 
paid a visit to a farm, varying his thefts according to his opportuni- 
ty or appetite. To-night a watch-dog would be missing, to-morrow 
night afew head of poultry, the next night a porker, and so on. To 
support a leopard with so promiscuous and extravagant an appetite 
was rather unsatisfactory. So the combined intellect of three in- 
dividuals plotted a trap for this robber, and an old hen was the bait. 
The ordinary mouse-trap principle had been adopted, and the top of 
the cage secured by planks, on each end of which iron half-hundred 
weights were placed. The leopard was too cunning on the first oc- 
casion to touch the hen; but a few nights afterward he came again, 
seized the fowl, and became a prisoner. I was told that when first 
trapped he was furious, and made the most frantic efforts to escape, 
trying, but vainly, to force the stakes asunder. Upon the appear- 
ance of a man he became sullen and quiet, and slunk growling to 
the corner of his cage. 

“T visited him the morning after his capture, and was received 
with the most villainous grins and looks. He could not endure. 
being stared at, and tried every plan to hide his eyes so that he need 
not see his persecutor. When every other plan failed, he would 
pretend to be looking at some distant object, as though he did not 
notice his enemy close to him. When I gazed steadily at him he 
could not keep up this acting for longer than a minute, when he 
would suddenly turn and rush at me until he dashed himself against 
the bars and found that he was powerless to revenge himself.” 

The cheetah, or hunting leopard, is rarely found out of India. It 
is common with the European inhabitants of Ceylon to style the 
leopard “ cheetah,” but the true breed of this animal does not there 
exist ; indeed, in Africa it is so rare that, except by its skin on the 
shoulders of a Kaftir chief, its existence is seldom indicated. The 
cheetah is not so large as the leopard, and not nearly so handsome. 
It is much more tractable than the last-mentioned animal, and allows 
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THE CHEETAH, OR HUNTING LEOPARD. 


itself to be instructed in the art of hunting deer. The hunter sets 
out with his cheetah in a sort of tumbrel, drawn by a horse, and ac- 
companied by his gun-bearers and beaters; when a deer is started, 
the cheetah is loosed and gives chase. The speed of the deer ex- 
ceeds that of the cheetah, but as soon as the former becomes aware 
of its terrible pursuer, it becomes panic-stricken, and its swift 
and regular pace changes to spasmodic leaping and stumbling ; 
while the horrible cheetah, eager for the sanguinary reward for his 
service, increases his speed, and is presently on the back of the 
struggling deer, with his teeth in its throat, and there he remains, 
enjoying his crimson draught, till the huntsmen come up and he is 
beaten off the’venison and secured. 

“Tt is hard,” writes a sturdy old Nimrod, “to conceive a system 
of hunting so thoroughly unsportsmanlike as the above. Explorers 
of the far regions of Southern Africa tell of a race of savages who 
obtain their meat by robbing the lion and other mighty beasts of 
their prey. 'They—the savages—lie in wait at the tanks and water- 
holes, where at night all animals, gentle and fierce, come to drink, 
and where the lion and the leopard get their food as well as water. 
Should the lion strike down an antelope or buffalo, the savages rush 
out with blazing brands, and uttering their loudest yells drive the 
king of the forest from his supper and devour it themselves. These 
lion-robbers, however, do not stand in high esteem among their 
brethren of theybow and assagai; by these latter the practice is 
looked on as thievish, and—a thing of much more serious import 
among these free-livers—mean and cowardly... In justification of the 
savage, it may, however, at least be said that his proceedings are not 
entirely free from danger; the lion may turn on the robbers, and if 
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he does, unarmed as they are, at least one will feel the weight of his 
fore-paw; but the civilized hunter who smokes his cheroot, and 
having seen the attendants slip the cheetah calmly abides the result, 
confident that the brute’s cruel fangs will win the fight, has no such ex- 
cuse. Such ‘hunting’ may be performed in white kid gloves, and is 
certainly more worthy the patronage of a pack of blood-thirsty old 
women than of bold and fearless sportsmen.” 

The hunting leopard, according to a reliable authority, stands 
some thirty-two inches high, and is of the genus caius, not having 
the retractile claws of the cat. He is much lighter made than the 
panther, shows little fight with the dogs, and is not commonly found 
in the jungles, because he lives much in the lower branches of large 
forest-trees—where the female brings forth her young—and preys 
upon the goat, antelope, and all kinds of small deer, and also on pea- 
fowl. Whether the cheetah is taken as a cub and reared to the 
business of hunting, or whether a full-grown animal may be trapped 
and broken in, I have not been able to discover. The natural sup- 
position, however, is that the former course must be adopted, for al- 
though we have instances of panthers, etc., becoming sufficiently do- 
cile to tolerate man’s society, the greatest care is taken that they in 
no way indulge their savage and natural appetites. 


THE MOROOCO LEOPARD, 
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HOW THE LEOPARD IS HUNTED. 


Lroparp stories are scarce, and among the best I am acquainted 
with is one that was related to Captain Drayson by one of his hunt- 
ing gang, a Boer named Hendrick. The Captain speaks of Hendrick 
as an honest, straightforward fellow, and moreover examined the 
terrible scars about the man’s body. 

Hendrick was staying at the house of a neighbor, whose daughter 
he was in love with. One night a leopard broke into the yard, and 
finding nothing more substantial, killed and devoured many head of 
poultry. Having once so delicately supped, there was little doubt 
that the leopard would shortly try his luck again—a reflection that 
caused much dismay among the household. Hendrick, however, 
being a bold young man and a tolerable shot, and being anxious, 
moreover, to distinguish himself in the eyes of his aftianced, secretly 
resolved to visit a “kloof” about four miles distant, where the 
leopard was probably in hiding, slay the beast, and bring in his skin 
in triumph. 

Setting out at day-break, and armed with a single-barreled gun, 
Hendrick dismounted, entered the ravine, and commenced hunting 
for “spoor.” After awhile he discovered the remains of a buck 
partly eaten, and knew at once that it must be the leopard’s work, 
because there was evidence of the animal’s having been pulled down 
by the throat, whereas, if it had succumbed to a hyena or a wolf, 
the flanks would have been mangled. While engaged examining 
the venison he looked up, and there, just over his head and clinging 
to a great bough, was the animal of whom he was in quest, showing 
its teeth and glaring viciously. Quick as lightning the leopard 
leaped down and made off, though not before Hendrick had raised 
his gun and sent a bullet after it. A sudden cry and a twist of the 
body announced that the bullet was properly billetted, but still the 
leopard kept on, and the young man, mounting his horse, gave chase. 
Hunted and hunter soon came to a denser ravine than the first, and 
the leopard escaped from view. Hendrick himself shall relate the 
rest of the story. 

“Leaving my horse outside, I went into the ravine on the spoor, 
which I had great difficulty in following, as the briars and wait-a-bit 
thorns were troublesome to push through. After a little while, 
however, I saw some blood and could get on better. I held my gun 
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ready for a shot, and felt that my knife was loose in the sheath. 
When I came nearly to the bottom of the ravine I suddenly saw 
close to me the wounded leopard; he did not run away this time, 
but crouched down and spit at me like a spiteful cat, laying his ears 
back and showing his teeth. I fired straight at him, and must have 
hit him, but he still did not move for about an instant. Then, with 
a bound, he came close to me, and just as I was about to draw my 
knife sprung on me, at the same time seizing the arm with which I 
tried to keep him off and fixing his claws in my shoulders. The 
pain was so great that I shrieked out; but there was no one within 
five miles to help me, and I knew that I must fight the battle myself 
for my life. My right arm being free, I plunged my long knife into 
the brute’s stomach and ripped him up to the chest, giving him one 
or two digs behind the shoulder, which must have found his heart, 
as he suddenly relaxed his hold and fell from me. The flesh on my 
thigh was badly torn, as he had fixed his hind-legs there and scratch- 
ed me, as I have seen two kittens do to each other at play. The 
struggle was all over in a few seconds, but I had been knocked 
down, torn, and my arm broken during the time. I tried to get up, 
but felt giddy and queer, and fell back insensible. 

“When I came again to myself it was quite dark. I was in 
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great agony, and felt dreadfully thirsty ; and though I could hear 
the rippling of water a few yards distant, could not move. ‘The 
only chance of any one coming to my aid seemed to be that my 
pony would go home when he found that I did not return to him, 
and that, thinking something was wrong, some one might spoor me 
to where I lay. I had several times tried to move, but the at- 
tempts caused me much pain and I couldn’t stir an inch. Once or 
twice I thought I felt against my shoulder a movement as of some- 
thing crawling. 

“ A long time seemed to pass before the day-light came. I lay al- 
most fainting and stupid from the pain and cold, but at last deter- 
mined to try and load my gun. I turned my head with difficulty, 
and looked down for-my weapon and powder-horn. As I looked at 
my broken arm which was lying useless beside me, I saw a great 
brown-looking thing lying over it—it was a hideous puff-adder, that 
had crept to me for the sake of warmth, and had been my compan- 
ion for hours. I kept my eyes on him, and could see a slight mus- 
cular motion in his body every now and then, like breathing ; the 
idea came across me that he had already bitten me, and was drink- 
ing my blood. At last the joyful sound of voices came upon my 
ear; but I dared not answer, lest the movement made in so doing 
might enrage the adder. As the footsteps and voices approached, 
however, the reptile raised his broad head to listen, and then drop- 
ped off and glided away in the brush-wood, and the party, consist- 
ing of my brother and three Hottentots, coming up, I was released 
from my perilous position and carried home on a litter of boughs.” 


THE PANTHER. 


Tux habits of the panther are a good deal like those of the tiger, 
and though he is not nearly so large as the latter, and of not more 
than a third its weight, is much more courageous and cunning, and 
may be classed among the most formidable of the genus ferox. The 
length of the panther seldom exceeds seven and a half feet including 
the tail. He of India is spotted with rose-shaped spots, the tawny 
color of the skin being visible in the centre of the black, and the 
black only becoming a distinct spot toward the extremities of the 
animal and on its back. The favorite resort of the Indian panther 
is the immediate neighborhood of a sendbund or date-grove, for 
there wild hog abounds, and of the flesh of wild hog the panther is 
_ particularly fond. | 

As is the case with some other beasts of prey, the skin of the 
panther fits his body so loosely that it is little use hunting him with 
any thing but fire-arms. It would be convenient enough to spear 
him from the saddle as wild boars are speared ; but unless the spear 
is extremely sharp, and the aim exactly true, there is a chance that 
the weapon will run between ne skin and the flesh, only serving to 
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infuriate the animal charging you, and not at all interfering with his 
murderous designs. “In riding him,” says a good authority, “you 
must be prepared for his ‘suddenly stopping and crouching as the 
horse comes up to him. If you then fail to spear him through, in 
all probability he will bound on you when you have passed. His 
hind-legs being the springs, are in tliis position doubled up ready 
beneath the animal, and the bound he can take from thus crouching 
is much farther than from the size of the animal you would think 
possible.” | Say | 

In Africa two sorts of panthers exist. In color they are similar ; 
but differ greatly in size; the larger of the two being as big as a 
lioness. Among the Arabs there exists a rather curious legend re- 
specting the panther. “At the time,” say they, “ when all animals 
were endowed with speech, a band ‘of twenty lions approached a 
forest in which panthers had always reigned supreme. A patriarchal 
panther was sent out to inquire what the great-maned strangers de- 
sired, and was informed that they had taken a fancy to this particu- 
lar forest, and that they had come to take possession. If the pan- 
thers would walk off quietly, no more need be said about it; if not, 
they, the lions, were prepared to fight for it. The indignant pan- 
thers were equally ready to fight; and all their big males assembled in 
battle-array. As soon, however, as the twenty lions gave one roar, 


the scared, panthers flew hither and thither ; up trees, and into holes | 


and caves,,where they have remained hiding from the lions ever 
since.” tS a 

One section of Mons. Gerard’s wonderful lion-book is devoted to 
the panther, how to hunt him, and the sort of animal he is to hunt. 
It must be admitted that the gallant hunter’s account is by no means 
satisfactory, inasmuch as he pertinaciously insists, in the face of a 
host of testimony to the contrary, that the panther is a vile, mean, 
cowardly thing, afraid of its very shadow, while he does not ad- 
duce a single instance in support of the assertion. “ The panther,” 


says he, “lives upon the animals which it hunts down. He is afraid | 


of leaving the woods even during the night, and if it has been un- 
able to surprise either a wild boar, a jackal, or a hare, it will put up 
with a partridge or a rabbit. As its natural weapons are formida- 
ble, and its muscular strength sufficient to enable it to struggle 
against a man, its cowardice can only be attributed to some defect 
in its organization, and which gives it a great resemblance to those 
men who have the strength of a dray-horse, and the courage of-a 
woman who faints at the sight of a chimney on fire.” Did no evi- 
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dence to the contrary exist, it might be supposed that the Algerine 
panther is the milksop of his tribe—a mongrel among noble, great- 
fanged mastiffs; but unfortunately for this supposition, other men 
besides the lon-slaying Frenchman have been over the same ground, 
taking careful note of all they heard and saw. For example, Mr. 
Blakesley says, “On the line from Sidi Bel Abbés to Nulianah, pass- 
ing through Maskara and Orleansville, is the region of the panthers 
—an animal which, from its cunning, and power of climbing trees, is 
much more feared as an adversary than the lion, both by Arabs and 
Kuropeans; while its cruelty in slaughtering many more cattle than 
it devours renders.it a greater pest to the farmer. A young lieu- 
tenant of engineers, whom I met on my way from Maskara to 
Mostaganen, told me that in the part of the country just mentioned, — 
he had often, when out at night, found it prudent to take refuge by 
the Arab fires, instead of pursuing his journey, in consequence of 
finding these animals too closely upon his track. The statement 
surprised me, as I had no idea they ever followed either man or 
beast by scent, but supposed they lay in wait for their prey and 
sprung upon it unawares.” 

The Arabs, who trade in panthers’ skins, have an ingenious way of 
destroying the animals—a way much safer than hunting them. 
When the panther hunts down an animal he will generally return 
and return again to it till he has eaten up every scrap. When the 
Arabs find just a little bit left, enough, say, for the panther’s lunch, 
they tie strings to it, and attach the strings to the triggers of several 
guns fixed in the surrounding bushes. When the meat is seized it 
is hard but the panther is either disabled or wounded to death. 

The “pariahs” or homeless and vagabond dogs that swarm at 
every village throughout India, are the common prey of the panther. 
It is a popular belief among the natives that the panther cunningly 
wiles the pariah into his clutches by lurking behind a wall or bush, 
on the outskirts of the village, and uttering all sorts of noises likely 
to attract a hungry and savage dog—the whinnying of a young foal, 
the bleating of a kid, or the baaing of a calf. Out rush the dogs in 
a pack, and pouncing on the foremost, the panther carries him off. 
Indeed the panther seems to be particularly partial to dog-flesh, as 
is corroborated by Lieutenant Rice in an episode of his hunting ad- 
ventures, and which at the same time shows the enormous strength 
of this animal that itself is not more than a third the weight of the 
tiger. 

“ At midnight, while as usual sleeping out for coolness’ sake in 
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the open air, an awful row’ was suddenly heard in the midst of our 
encampment. Every body instantly turned out to ascertain the 
cause of the disturbance. We soon discovered that a panther had 
paid us a visit, and after killing a goat in the very midst of our 
servants and tents, had the audacity to carry off my two large grey- 
hounds. The dogs were coupled together, and tied to a tent-peg at 
the side of my cot. The panther dragged both these dogs about 
three hundred yards over and through some terribly dense jungle of 
high thorn-bushes. Guided by the loud cries and barking, we fol- 
lowed as quickly as possible, firing off guns, shouting, and waving 
lighted brands snatched from the fires around. Soon we came upon 
the spot where the panther had at last dropped the dogs. One of 
them was killed, his skull having been smashed in by a blow of the 
panther’s paw, but the other was all right, except the fright she had 
received. Finding he could not carry off the goat, which was firm- 
ly tied up for the night, he had made a snatch at the dogs, and suc- 
ceeded in uprooting the tent-peg to which they for safety sake were 
always fastened at night. No doubt he would have been satisfied - 
with one, but was obliged to take both on account of their being 
linked together. To give some idea of this panther’s strength, I 
may state that these greyhounds had on more than one occasion 
successfully encountered even full-grown wolves.” 

That the panther’s audacity is ‘at least equal to its strength, Lieu- 
tenant Rice adds his testimony to that of every other sportsman 
who has made “game” of the animal in question. While the 
above-mentioned gentleman and his party were halting for the 
night on the banks of the Chumbul, and had pitched their tent and 
sat down to dinner, “a great uproar was suddenly heard, which 
arose from a panther actually having the impudence to carry off Dr. 
Lord’s poor little dog ‘ Tim,’ that was at the time in the same tent 
with us or close by it. The dog’s cries, as the panther took him off 
past all our servants who were scattered about, gave us the first in- 
timation of what had occurred. Instantly an alarm was raised, 
while we hastened, firing shots in the air to frighten him. Other 
men quickly followed with lighted sticks and lanterns. The night 
was very dark, and the jungle through which the dog was walked 
off very dense and thorny, and many bruises occurred to us all, for 
we had only our drawers and slippers on. At length, after going 
about four hundred yards, we recovered the body of the dog, which 
the panther had dropped on being so hotly pursued. It was quite 
dead, having received a blow of the panther’s paw.” 
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HOW THE PANTHER IS HUNTED. 


Or the sanguinary battles that from time to time have taken place 
between men and savage beasts, few excel in terrible interest those 
in connection with the panther of India. Captain Henry Shake- 
speare, who for a quarter of a century waged successful war 
against the terrible four-footed inhabitants of wood and jungle, 
knew the panthér very well; indeed, to use his own words, it is an 
animal with which he had sometimes an almost too intimate acquaint- 
ance. ‘The brave old hunter does not produce a solitary and well- 
dressed account to substantiate the above assertion. With simple 
truthfulness he tells us panther stories—more or less terrible—by 
the dozen, and from which are selected the following : 

“On the 28th of December, 1858, three of us, being in field serv- 
ice at Simiriah, agreed to go out to shoot pea-fowl.. I did not take 
my heavy rifle nor my shekarry, who remained in‘camp sore-footed. 
I had with me a light gun loaded with shot, and a little revolver 
carbine. After awhile we parted company, and I crossed the hilly 
jungle accompanied by:the village shekarry and three beaters. Sud- 
denly I came upon two panthers. One was an immense one; but 
before I could dismount they had both entered the jungle and gone 
up the hill. Riding up to the top and dismounting, and placing 
myself in about the position where I thought the panthers would 
come, I directed the beaters to throw stones into the bushes from 
the other side of where I was standing. Almost immediately the 
smaller panther of the two was aroused, and putting her tail up in 
the air she moved in my direction, when she stopped. I saw clear- 
ly the point of her left shoulder, but not her head, and fired. She 
was some twelve yards distant, and fell apparently dead. I fired 
the other barrel at her backbone to make sure, when to my astonish- 
ment she got up and went down the hill, every now and then falling 
forward. I again loaded—one barrel with a bullet and the other 
with shot, having no more bullets with me. 

“Having warned the village shekarry to keep close behind me 
with the heavy spear he had in his hand, I began to follow the 
wounded panther, but had scarcely gone five-and-twenty yards 
when one of the beaters who was on high ground beckoned to me, 
and pointed a little below him and in front of me. There was the 
large panther sitting out, unconcealed, between two bushes a dozen 
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yards before me. I could not, however, see his head, and while I 
was thus delayed he came with a roar straight at me. I fired at his 
chest with the ball, and as he sprang upon me the barrel containing 
the shot was aimed at his head. “In the next moment he seized my 
left arm and the gun. Thus, not being able to use the gun as a 
club, I forced it crosswise into his mouth. He bit the stock through 
in one place, and while his upper fangs lacerated my arm and hand, 
the lower fangs went into the gun. His hind-claws pierced my left 
thigh, and he tried very hard to throw me over. Meanwhile the 
shekarry, who, had he kept the spear before him, might have stop- 
ped the charge of the panther, had retired some paces to the left, 
and he now, instead of spearing the panther, shouted out and struck 
him, using the spear as a club. In a moment the animal was upon 
him, stripping him of my shikar-bag, his turban, my revolving rifle 
and spear. The man passed by me holding his wounded arm. 

, “The panther quietly crouched five paces in front of me, and I 
knew my only chance was to keep my eye upon him. He sat with 
all my despoiled property stripped from the shekarry around and 
under him. The first step I moved backward, keeping my eye on 
the panther, I fell on my back into a thorn-bush, having slipped upon 
the rock. Here I was within one spring of the animal, who appear- 
ed, as far as I could see, to be not at all disabled by the fight. 
Nothing could have saved me had he again attacked, but there is ‘a 
sweet little cherub that sits up aloft’ to look after the life of the 
wild hunter. I retreated step by step, my face still toward the foe, 
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, till I got to my horse, where the beaters. were ‘eollected, some forty 
yards from the fight. 

“T immediately loaded the’ gun with a ‘charge of shot and a bullet 
that I perchance found; and taking my revolver pistol out of the 
holster and sticking it in my belt, determined to carry on the affair 
to its issue, knowing how rarely men recover from such wounds as 
mine. I was bleeding profusely from. large tooth wounds in the 
arm; the tendons of my left hand were torn: open, and I had five 
nigel wounds in the thigh. . The poor shekarry’ s left-arm was some- 
what clawed up, and as the. panther was not killed, the superstitions 
of the natives would go far to kill this man. Terribly frightened as 
he was, his ‘wounds were not so bad as mine. 

“I persuaded my horse-keeper to come with me, and taking the 
hog spear he had in his hand, we went to: the’ spot where lay the 
weapons stripped from the slighnery. A few yards beyond them there 
crouched the huge panther. Again I could not see his head very 
distinctly behind his shoulder. In one moment he was again upon 
me. I gave him the charge of shot as I supposed in his face, but 
-had no time to take aim. © The horse-keeper, instead of spearing, fell 
upon his back, and in the next instant the panther got my left foot 
in his: teeth and threw me on my back; I struck at’ him with the 
empty gun, and he seized the barrels with his mouth. This was his 
last effort’ I sprang up, and seizing ‘the spear . from the horse- 
keeper, drove it with both hands through his Se and thus killed 
him." 


This ferocious beast was eight feet two inches in a ldizele Its: 
tenacity of life. was extraordinary, for when skinned it was found. . 
that the first bullet had struck him in the throat and gone nearly: 


through him; the shot-charge had cut off one of his fore-paws. In 
the second aie the bullet ‘had gone under his backbone and 
through his’ body, and the shot-charge had cut his other fore-paw 
almost to pieces. As for the victor in this combat, although terri- 
bly mauled and marked with brands that death alc can efface, 
within eight days he was sufficiently recovered to sit up and note 
the particulars of the. adventure in his journal, and, so far from 
being daunted, to inscribe at the end of the note, “I Hewit in another 
fortnight: Si go and find the pair to this panther, which then es- 
caped me.’ 

On another occasion the same hunter, mounted on’a light Arab 
horse, did battle with another ugly customer of the panther tribe. 
The first notice a the panther’s presence was a defiant roar, and a 
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leap from the bush where he had lain concealed to the back of an 
elephant attached to the hunting company, but which was luckily at 
the time without a rider. The panther gripped the backbone of the 
elephant in his wide jaws, and it was only after a vast amount of 
stamping and wriggling that the latter released himself of his blood- 
thirsty rider, who, on being shaken to the ground, bounded into a 
neighboring jungle, the Captain and the rest following. ‘ Where is 
the panther?” asked our eager sportsman: the animal replied 
promptly for himself with a great roar and a flying leap, alighting 
on the Arab horse, and immediately behind the horseman—as in 
olden times ladies and gentlemen were wont to ride pillion—with its 
horrid mouth so close to the rider’s loins that they were warmed by 
the hot gusts of angry breath, but he could do nothing. The horse, 
however, struggled valiantly, making prodigious leaps and kicking 
out with his hind-legs until he dislodged his sharp-clawed enemy, 
who once more betook himself to the jungle. 

_Dismounting and sending home the wounded horse, the Captain 
bade the rest of the company to keep at a safe distance, and accom- 
panied only by his shekarry, ‘posted himself a few yards distant 
from the bush where the panther lay. There, however, the animal 
seemingly resolved to stay, and all the shouting and pistol-firing fail- 
ed to shake his resolution. Seeking to advantage himself of the 
predilection for equestrian exercise already evinced by the panther, 
the hunter ordered a horse to be driven near the bush, but the 
panther was superior to the temptation. A knowing panther dog 
was loosed at the bush; but the concealed brute, to show his con- 
tempt for this proceeding, without showing another inch of his 
body, put out a leg and knocked down the dog, baring the leg-hgne 
from shoulder to toes. Repeated shots were fired into the bush, 
but without the desired result, till the Captain, disgusted with the 
cowardice of his game, strode up to. the bush and found the panther 
—gone! | oa 

At the same moment, however, a piercing shriek was heard a long 
distance off, and having little doubt that the panther was the cause, 
he sent a horseman to the spot from whence the cry proceeded, so that | 
no time might be lost by waiting till his own horse was brought. 
This was unfortunate; for if, instead of waiting, the experienced 
hunter had mounted the first horse at hand, he might, perhaps, have 
been enabled to save the life of a fellow-creature. The case was 
this: when the panther had crawled out of the bush and-made off, 
he encountered, coming peacefully along the road, a poor barber, 
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who got his living by traveling from village to village. As soon as 
the panther saw the barber he sprang upon him and threw him 
down. It was he who had uttered the shriek; and when the horse- 
man dispatched by the Captain came up, he saw a man lying on the 
ground; but the evening had so far advanced that he could see 
nothing else. ‘ Where is the panther?” asked the horseman of the 
prostrate man; the dreadful reply was, “ He’s eating me; don’t you 
see?” and upon nearer inspection the horseman saw the panther 
busily gnawing the live man’s arm. The horror-stricken horseman 
endeavored to spear the brute; but fear of hitting the man spoiled his 
aim, and the panther, pausing in his dreadful meal, crouched and’ 
leaped at his assailant, anchoring its claws deeply in the horse’s 
flanks; the next moment, however, it jumped off and fled once 
more.’ The poor barber died eight days after; and the panther 
kept his liberty, remaining boldly in the neighborhood full a month 
afterward, preying on calves and stray cattle. “Four animals 
wounded,” says the noble hunter who relates these thrilling stories, 
“and a man so severely injured that he died from it, are a pretty 
good proof of the desperate fighting propensities of the large pan- 
ther of India.” 
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Mr. Rice makes mention of the unceremonious way in which a 
panther introduced itself to the notice of himself and his brother-in- _ 


- arms, Mr. Little. The two renowned tiger-slayers were tracking 


the spoor of their royal game, which led into a deep ravine. Mr. 
Rice, however, shall himself tell the story. 

“We had taken up our positioh on a very steep bank, and were 
anxiously waiting for the tiger’s appearance, when, just as the noise 
of the beaters commenced, we were surprised by a stone falling 
from above and a little $@ the right of where we were posted. On 
looking up we saw a splendid panther coming straight toward us. 
This compelled us to fire. Had he been merely passing, as we were 
after nobler game, we should have let him alone for the time. We 
struck him with four bullets, on which he bounded down a small 
branch of ‘the big ravine and was lost to sight, but only for a few 
moments; for, thinking he was bolting off, we each seized a spare 
gun and were running after him to get a parting shot, when to my 
astonishment I saw the panther in the act of charging down from a 
high rock directly overhead. Instantly stopping short, I blazed 
both barrels into the beast, and then sprang off the rocky ledge on 
which we were standing into a. small tree below. 

“ Little, seeing me fire, immediately got ready, and as the panther 
was in the act of leaping after me, by an admirable shot in the head, 
actually rolled him over in the air while making his spring in a 
most determined charge. The panther came tumbling down head 
over heels, completely doubled up, through the boughs of the tree 
into which I had jumped, and fell dead at the foot of it. Little was 
only about three or four yards off at the time he made this wonder- 
fully lucky shot, nana no doubt saved me from a good ‘mauling,’ 
if not even worse.’ 

In the course of my perusal of Captain Shakespeare’s valuable 
book I came across “an apology for hunting” by that bluff, brave 
soldier-sportsman. Apart from the consideration whetlier any 
thing like an excuse for so natural a proceeding as hunting is neces- 
sary, or whether the arguments adduced by the Captain are tenable, 
it is worthy of insertion here for two especial reasons—first, on ac- 
count of its simple earnestness; and secondly, because of the rare 
occurrence of chaser. a of wild beasts even giving a thought to the 
moral responsibility attaching to the business, or, perhaps it would 
be fairer to say, thinking it worth while to give his ideas on the sub- 
‘ject to the public. 

“T must,” says he, “endeavor to redeem my brother-sportsmen 
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and myself from the charge of cruelty—a charge not uncommonly 
made, I believe, without thought, and in-ignorance. I must first en- 
list my reader’s sympathies, and get him or her to acknowledge that 
the hunter in India, who runs risks and meets with accidents such as 
I have described in these papers, leads no life of ease or indolence ; 
but, on the contrary, that his life is one of severe toil, labor, and 
danger. The feeling that he is doing some good in his generation, 
' and leading not quite a useless life, must repay him for his exer- 
tions; for I fear that gratitude among the natives in India is too 
like what it is in colder climates, and what Rochefoucauld describes 
‘as a lively sense of favors to come.’ Now, for his own protection, 
it is necessary that the hunter should be able to use his rifle well, 
both at animals standing or moving, and whether they are going 
from him, or passing or attacking him. ‘Tigers, panthers, bears, 
bison, etc., and the other feroces ferc, or savage wild animals, do 
not abound in sufficient numbers to give him the necessary practice 
for becoming so good a shot as to make certain of hitting them at all 
when in jungle, much less of hitting them in parts of the body 
where the shot will disable, stop, or kill. The hunter, therefore, fires 
at deer, of which, as before mentioned, there are many varieties, 
as practice for his rifle. This is also necessary to keep his native 
’ hunters, or shekarries, in condition to stand severe labor. Besides, 
the eating the flesh of the game killed. makes them keen. A good 
shekarry will rarely remain in the service of a man who can not kill 
his game. I trust I have logically proved that shooting deer and 
the fauna is not cruel. It can only be considered so when a very 
great and wanton destruction of life is caused, or where they are 
fired at with shot. This is done heedlessly, no doubt, and with a 
desire to bag game at all hazards; but I hope my readers will agree 
with me that it is not a legitimate way of killing deer, and that it 
would be far better to fire away with ball until practice taught a 
man how to shoot, than to obtain deer by what may be considered 
the weapon and missile that ought to be employed for hares and 
partridges. Again, the tying up calves or goats as a bait for tigers 
or panthers appears at first blush to be cruel; but it must be taken 
into consideration that these animals will not take a dead bait, that 
they are not scavengers like hyenas or jackals, and that by sacrific- 
ing the life of the bullock or goat, you shoot the tiger or panther 
that has killed, and will kill, hundreds and hundreds of bullocks and 
goats; or perhaps, in the case of man-eaters or man-slayers, hundreds 
of men, women, and children. 
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“The bullock, being a very cold-blooded animal, is not under 
much alarm when tied up, as has already been clearly shown. He 
may be in the paws or jaws of a tiger, and if he escapes his nerves 
are not much the worse. He will eat grass and drink water imme- 
diately after being released, with sundry holes in his throat and 
claw wounds in his body.” — 

It is likewise evident that Captain Shakespeare has as little be- 
lief in the extraordinary perils of jungle-hunting as he has in the: 
cruelty of the pastime. » “After upward of twenty-five years’ serv- 
ice,” says he; “after having, on three separate occasions, had bones 
broken in hunting—twice from horses falling and rolling over; 
having been wounded by a wild boar, wounded by a panther, and 
again wounded in action, the author of these pages is still in good 
health, and capable of riding a hundred miles in the day. . . . May 
the reader ever bear in mind that he who walks in the untrodden 
forests of India, teeming as they are in many places with wild ani- 
mals, goes as it were with his life in his hand; and, though 


‘Fate steals along with‘silent tread, 
Found oftenest in what least we dread,’ 


that there is One who is always watching over and caring for us, 
even when we do not take care of ourselves.” 

As regards insensibility to pain evinced by the Ruminantia, the 
Captain’s statement is corroborated by many other sportsmen. Take 
the story told by Mr. Lamont of the reindeer whose leg he so shat- 
tered with a bullet that it could not stir; yet when Lamont ap- 
proached it, it was coolly nibbling the grass around it. Then we 
have the evidence of the great traveler and explorer, Mungo Park, 
who relates it as of no uncommon occurrence, when provisions ran 
short on a march, for the African to carve from an ox a living 
rump-steak, and plastering the wound with dung allow the animal 
to continue its labors. 


; 
THE JAGUAR. 


Tue jaguar, which is larger and more powerful than the leopard, 
is an inhabitant of South America. It nearly resembles the latter 
animal in color, only that it has a black streak across the chest, and 
a black spot in the centre of each of the rose-shaped patches that 
adorn its hide. The woody banks of lakes and rivers are the favor- 
ite haunts of the jaguar. Falconer, speaking of the jaguars lurking 
in the woods near the southern side of the mouth of the river Plata, 
asserts that they live chiefly on fish. It is even said so far to de- 
part from the usual habits of its feline brethren as to enter the 
water, and turn fisher, flicking the finny denizens to the bank by a 
stroke of his supple fore-pawy | 

An eloquent writer, in describing the-haunts and habits of the 
jaguar, says: “ Nature, ever provident, has scattered with a bounte- 
ous hand her gifts-in the country of the Orinoco, where the jaguar 
especially abounds. The savannahs, which are covered with grasses 
_ and slender plants, present a surprising luxuriance and diversity of 
vegetation; piles of granite blocks rise here and there, and at the 
margins of the plains occur deep valleys and ravines, the humid soil 
of which is covered with arums, heliconias, and llianas. The shelves 
of primitive rocks, scarcely elevated above the plain, are partially 
coated with lichens and mosses, together with succulent plants and 
tufts of evergreen shrubs with shining leaves. The horizon is 
bounded with mountains overgrown with forests of laurels, among 
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which clusters of palms rise to the height of more than a hundred 
feet, their slender stems supporting tufts of feathery foliage. To 
the east of Atures other mountains appear, the ridge of which is 
composed of pointed cliffs, rising like huge pillars above the trees. 
When these columnar masses are situated near the Orinoco, flamin- 
goes, herons, and other wading birds perch on their summits, and 
look like sentinels. In the vicinity of the cataracts, the moisture 
which is diffused in the air produces a perpetual verdure, and wher- 
ever soil has accumulated on the plains, it is adorned by the beauti- 
ful shrubs of the mountains. 

“Such is one view of the picture; but it has its dark side also. 
Those flowing waters, which fertilize the soil, abound with crocodiles; 
those charming shrubs and flourishing plants are the hiding-places 
of deadly serpents; those laurel forests, the favorite lurking-spots of 
the fierce jaguar ; while the atmosphere, so clear and lovely, abounds 
with musquitoes and zancudoes to such a degree that, in the mis- 
sions of Orinoco, the first questions in the morning when two peo- 
ple meet, are ‘How did you find the zancudoes during the night? 
How are we to-day for the musquitoes ?” 

“Tt is in the solitude of this wilderness that the jaguar, stretched 
out, motionless and silent, upon one of the lower branches of the 
ancient trees, watches for its passing prey. A deer, urged by thirst, 
is making its way to the river, and approaches the tree where his 
enemy lies in wait.’ The jaguar’s eyes dilate, the ears are thrown 
down, and the whole frame becomes flattened against the branch. 
The deer, all unconscious of danger, draws near. Every limb of the 
jaguar quivers with excitement; every fibre is stiffened for the 
spring; then, with the force of a bow unbent, he darts with a terrific 
yell upon his prey, seizes it by the back of the neck, a blow is given 
with his powerful paw, and with broken spine the deer falls lifeless 
to the earth. The blood is then sucked, and the prey dragged to 
some favorite haunt, where it is devoured at leisure. 

“Humboldt surprised a jaguar in his retreat. It was near the 
Joval, below the mouth of the Cano de la Tigrera, that in the midst 
of wild and awful scenery he saw an enormous jaguar stretched be- 
neath the shade of a large mimosa. He had just killed a chiguire, 
an animal about the size of a pig, which he held with one of his 
paws, while the vultures were assembled in flocks around. It was . 
curious to observe the mixture of boldness and timfdity which these 
birds exhibited; for although they advanced within two feet of the 
jaguar, they instantly shrank back at the least motion he made. In 
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Bac to observe more nearly their proceedings the travelers went 
into their little boat, when the tyrant of the forest withdrew behind 
the bushes, leaving his victim, upon which the vultures attempted. to 
devour it, but were soon put to flight by the jaguar rushing into the 
midst of them. Sh AOR ey 

“On the pampas of Paraguay great havoc is committed among 
the herds of horses by the jaguars, whose strength is quite sufficient 
to enable them to drag off one of these animals. Azara caused the 
body of a horse which had been recently killed by a jaguai to be 
drawn within musket-shot of a tree, in which he intended to pass 
the night, anticipating that the jaguar would return in the course of 


It to its victim; but while he was gone to prepare for his advent- 


ure, behold the animal swam across a large and deep river, and 


having seized the horse with his teeth, dragged it full sixty paces to 


the river, swam across again with his prey, and then dragged the 
carcase into a neighboring wood; and all this in sight of a person 
whom Azara had placed to keep watch. But the jaguars have also 
an aldermanic gott for turtles, which they gratify in a very sys- 
tematic manner, as related by Humboldt, who was shown large 
shells of turtles emptied by them. They follow the turtles toward 
the beaches where the laying of eggs is to take place, surprise them 
on the sand, and in order to devour them at their ease, adroitly turn 
them on their backs; and as they turn many more than they can de- 
vour in one night, the Indians often profit by their cunning. The 
jaguar pursues the turtle quite into the water, and when not very 
deep, digs up the eggs; they, with the crocodile, the heron, and the 
gallinago vulture, are the most formidable enemies the little turtles 
have. Humboldt justly remarks, ‘ When we reflect on the difficul- 
ty that the naturalist finds in getting out the body of the turtle, 
without separating the upper and under shells, we can not enough 
admire the suppleness of the jaguar’s paw, which empties the doub- 
le armor of the arraus as if the adhering parts of the muscles had 
been cut by means of a surgical instrument.’ 

“The rivers of South America swarm with crocodiles, and these 
wage perpetual war with the jaguars. It is said that when the 
jaguar surprises the alligator asleep on the hot sand-bank, he attacks 
him in a vulnerable part under the tail and often kills him ; but let 
the crocodile only get his antagonist into the water, and the tables 
are turned, for the jaguar is held. under water until he is drowned. 

“The onset of the jaguar is always made from behind, partaking 
of the stealthy, treacherous character of his tribe. If a herd of ani- 
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mals or a party of men be passing, it is the last that is always the 
object of his attack. When he has made choice of his victim he 
springs upon the neck, and placing one paw on the back of the head, 
while he seizes the muzzle with the other, twists the head round with 
a sudden jerk which dislocates the spine and deprives it instantane- 
ously of life. Sometimes, especially when satiated with food, he is in- 
dolent and cowardly, skulking in the gloomiest depths of the forest, 
and scared by the most trifling causes, but when urged by” the 
cravings of hunger, the largest quadrupeds, and man himself, are at- 
tacked with fury and success. — 

“Mr. Darwin has given an interesting account of the habits of the 
jaguar. ‘The wooded banks of the great South American rivers ap- 
pear to be their favorite haunt, but south of the Plata they frequent 
the reeds bordering lakes; wherever they are they seem to require 
water. They are particularly abundant on the isles of the Parana, 
their:common prey being the carpincho, so that it is generally said, 
where carpinchos are plentiful there is little fear of the jaguar. Pos- 
sibly, however, a jaguar which has tasted human flesh may after- 
ward become dainty, and like the lions of South Africa, and the 
tigers of India, acquire the dreadful character of man-eaters, from 
preferring that food to all others. It is not many years ago since a 
very large jaguar found his way into a church in Santa Fé. Soon 
afterward: a very corpulent padre entering, was at once killed by 
him; his equally stout coadjutor, wondering what had detained the 
padre, went to look after him, and also fell a' victim to the jaguar; a 
third priest, marveling greatly at the unaccountable absence of the 
others, sought them, and the jaguar having by this time acquired a 
strong clerical taste, made at him also, but he, being fortunately of 
the’ slender order, dodged the animal from pillar to post, and happi- 
ly made his escape. The beast was destroyed by being shot from a 
corner of the building, which was unroofed, and thus paid the penal- 
ty of his sacrilegious propensities. | 

“On the Parana they have killed many wood-cutters, and have 
even entered vessels by night. One dark evening the mate of a ves- 
sel, hearing a heavy but peculiar footstep on deck, went up to see 
what it was, and was immediately met by a jaguar, who had come 
on board seeking what he could devour. A severe struggle ensued, 
assistance arrived, and the brute was killed, but the man lost the use 
of the arm which had been ground between his teeth.” 
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THE BUFFALO. 


THERE are few among beasts who hold 
—if I may so express myself—so respect- 
able a position as the buffalo. In the first place, he is a hand- 
some animal, of graceful shape, and a giant in strength ; in his na- 
tive wilds he is just a peaceful grazer, contented to pass his life 
cropping grass and green leaves, and to interfere with no animal, 
human or other; but, challenge him to war, and the fiercest hunter 
could not desire bolder game; capture and tame him, and he will 
draw your plough or wagon as submissively as the ox. He is a faith- 
ful friend, and will fight to the death on behalf of his companions, 
and for the sake of its young will do battle with the lion himself. 

Of retiring habits, they affect vast solitudes where verdure 
abounds, and there is no lack of rivers and pools in which they may 
luxuriate, immersing themselves till only their heads appear above 


the surface, cooling their leathery hides ané getting respite from the 
Me 
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formidable stinging things that fly, or the biters that closely adhere 
to their bodies. If water is unattainable, the buffalo will content 
himself with mud, if there is plenty of it. Throwing himself flat 
upon his side in the mire, he shuffles round and round, the soil yield- 
ing to his immense weight the exudation of any moisture there may 
be, till he manufactures for himself a delicious basin of mortar, cov- 
ering him to his very eyes. When he rises and walks off he pre- 
sents a decidedly unhandsome appearance, which is not improved 
when, in the course of an hour or so, the sun bakes his mud crust, 
and he looks, when standing still, like some hideous clay image. 
Ease, however, is of considerably more importance to the buffalo 
than elegance, and until the motion of his limbs causes his ugly coat 
to peel off he may defy all the vermin in the world. 


BISON, OR AMERICAN BUFFALO. 


In the great prairies of the far West are found immense droves of 
huge ruminating animals, universally known as “ buffaloes.” The 
region where they most abound is called the “ Buffalo Country ;” the 
Indians who make the chase of the animal their special business are 
called and call themselves “ Buffalo Indians’;” and the skins of the 
animals are known as “ buffalo robes,” and nothing else. In appear- 
ance, however, he is every inch a bison, and it is only in its calfhood 
and in the spring, when he sheds his great mane, that he at all re- 
sembles the animal whose name he usurps. Catlin says, “The word 
‘buffalo’ is undoubtedly most incorrectly applied to them, and I can 
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scarcely tell why they have been so called; they bear just about as 
much resemblance to an Eastern buffalo as they do to the zebra or 
common ox; yet if I were to judge from the numerous engravings 
I have seen af the European bison, and from the descriptions I have 
read of it, I should be inclined to think there was yet a wide differ- 
ence between the bison of the American prairies and those in the 
north of Europe and Asia.” Allowing, however, that he is entitled 
to the name of “ buffalo” by right of custom, ae shall have a place 
in this chapter. 

This maned buffalo is craters doubt one of the most important 
animals on earth—an assertion needing no other support than the fact 
that three hundred thousand human beings depend for their very 
lives, and for every thing—according to their savage notions—worth 
living for, solely and entirely on the buffalo. The flesh is their meat; 
the slit serves them for coats, and beds, and boots, and walls for shel 
tents, and tiles for the roof, and for saddles, and bridles, and lassoes ; 
the bine are converted into saddle-trees, into war-clubs, into whistles, 
and musical instruments; of the horn are made ladles, and spoons, 
and. pins, and spear-heads ; the sinews serve for strings to their bows, 
for thread to stitch their buffalo robes, to stitch the tent-cloth, and 
for the attachment to their persons of scalps and such other agticles 
of virtu as may fall in their way ; the buffalo’s feet and hoofs, when 
stewed, yield a superior glue, which is largely used in the construc- 
tion of hunting-spears and arrows; the buffalo’s mane is twisted into 
ropes and. horse-halters, and the tuft at the extremity of his tail as a 
whisk or fly-brush; the brains even are not wasted, but used in the 
preparation of leather thongs cut from the hide. 

Being given to erratic wandering, the North American buffalo fre- 
quently, and without an hour’s notice, utterly deserts a district in 
search of “ pasture new.” With powerful tribes this is of little con- 
sequence, but to hordes limited in number, and on such bad terms with 
their more powerful neighbors that they dare not stir many miles from 
home, the departure of the buffaloes is regarded with horror and 
dismay; and no wonder, for with the fierce animal goes their larder, 
their clothes-store, their armory, the roof that shelters them, and the 
bed they lie on. Something must be done: so say the chief and 
elderly men who sit in council on the subject. The “something,” 
however, was never yet known to be any thing but one thing, and 
that is the order for a great “buffalo dance.” Every man in the 
village,” says Mr. Catlin, “is obliged to keep the mask of a buffalo 
hanging on a post at the head of his bed, which he can wear when- 
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ever he is called on by his chief to take part ina buffalo dance. The 
mask is put over the head, and generally has attached to it a strip of 
the animul’s skin of the entire length, and with the tail attached.” 
' Assembling in a great circle, the pantomime commences. One man 
steps into the middle, and sets about imitating a buffalo, going through 
the motions of grazing, kicking up behind and before, and roaring 
lustily. "When he is tired, he signifies the same by bowing his head 
to the ground; whereon one of his companions fits a blunt arrow to 
his bow, and aims at the tired dancer, who falls like a dead buffalo, 
and is seized by his friends and dragged out of the ring by his heels ; 
others then take him in hand, and brandishing their knives, go 
through all the motions of skinning and cutting him up. As soon 
as one man is dragged out, another buffalo-headed dancer takes his 
place; and so the game is kept alive night and day, without a mo- 
ment’s cessation; till above the deafening din raised by the spectators 
is heard the welcome whoop of one of the ever-watching scouts, an- 
nouncing that “ buffalo corhe.” Not another instant is devoted to 
mummery. Buffalo masks are thrown aside, bows strung, a finishing 
whet given to spears, the ready steed mounted, and with the speed 
of the wind away fly the lithe hunters, cheered by the hopeful cries 
and hand-clappings of anxious squaws, who merrily set about fire- 
making and pot-scouring against their “ole men” return, 

Sometimes, however, it will happen that instead of a rejoicing, beet- 
laden cavalcade, there return to the wigwams but a tithe of the 
company that set out, and they wounded and blood-bedraggled, and 
instead of feasting and riot in the “ Mandans” home, there is wailing 
and lamentation. It is a common trick for a neighboring and hos- 
tile tribe treacherously to trap their hungry buffalo-seeking enemies 
to destruction in the following manner: Well knowing that scouts 
are posted by the dancers on every available eminence, the hostile 
ones gather, fully armed, behind a distant hill; then six or eight 
cunning rascals, clothed in the skin of the buffalo, and walking on all 
fours, top the hill, and commence browsing down the slope in the 
most natural way. Up come the impatient hunters helter-skelter up 
the hill, and as they approach near the fictitious buffaloes retreat to 
the crown of it and are lost to view on the other side. The meat- 
seekers, however, are not to be baulked. Up they go, but alas! havy- 
ing arrived at the summit of the bluff, an appalling yell greets them, 
spears and arrows whistle through the air, and of the hunting com- 
pany one-half are presently galloping off, while the remainder lie 
scalpless on the ground. | 
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The buffalo are to be found at times in such immense herds that 
their huge forms darken the plain as far as the eye can reach, while 
the very earth seems trembling beneath the shock of their trampling 
hoofs, as they rend the air with deep-mouthed bellowings. The hab- 
its of this animal would appear to be marked with a certain regular- 
ity. For instance, they usually spend the day—unless in intensely 
hot weather—in feeding along the ridges, where the watchful bulls 
draw a cordon, as it were, of sentinels about the herd, and, thanks to 
their sensitive noses! give instant warning of the approach of dan- 
ger if coming from the windward. In the morning and at sundown 
they generally leave their feeding-pastures to seek the pools, often 
many miles distant, from whence they drink. In migrating for, this 
purpose the buffalo commonly follow each other in Indian file; thus 
forming those innumerable paths, or “buffalo trails” as they are 
called, which traverse almost every portion of their feeding-grounds. 
Occasionally the leading bull will halt to roll himself upon the grass 
(most probably to clear the hide from dust: or vermin).. Upon 
reaching the same spot the next buffalo will follow his example; and 
so on throughout the herd. This accounts for the holes, or “buffalo 
wallows ” as they are styled, which are so frequently to be met with 
upon the Great Prairies. ; . | 

Lieutenant Brewerton, in an article on “The Buffalo Country,” 
gives an interesting account of a herd of buffalo stampeding before 
a heavy storm which was Sweeping-across the prairie. The storm 
had been intense. “The thunder burst forth, not in the low, grum- 
bling tone which we are wont to hear when it wakes the echoes of 
some far mountain-side, but with a force and energy that made us 
fain to bow our heads and cower before the gale as if Azrael himself 
had ridden upon the blast. And thus for two mortal hours did the 
tempest rage and the wild wind continue to do its work; while the 
rain, accompanied by hail, came down in torrents, saturating the 
thirsty earth until even the parched prairie could contain no more, 
and its overflowing waters gathered in great pools upon our camp- 
ing-ground, in which we, the soaked camp guard, having arrived at 
that highly satisfactory hydropathic state in which one can be no 
wetter, stood at length with a proud consciousness that the water, so 
far as ourselves personally were concerned, had done its worst. 

“But the incidents of this eventful night were not yet ended. 
Though the fury of the storm was past, we were destined to witness 
a new and scarcely less exciting spectacle. By the now increasing 
light I had observed my companion bending his ear toward the 
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earth as though he had caught some sound which he wished to Baer 
more perfectly ; and ere the lips could form the words to put a ques- 
tion, my own ear remarked a faint continuous rumbling, which, 
though hardly perceivable at first, grew more and more distinct as it 
came swelling up from the south-west. As it continued to increase 
I asked, ‘ What can that mean? It is certainly not the storm, for 
that is breaking; besides, the noise is too continuous, and evidently 
comes nearer.’ : 

“<T know it is not the storm, for neither wind nor the muttering 
of distant thunder gives out a sound like that,’ was the quiet reply. 

“You don’t mean to say that it’s the trampling of the horses of 
a band of Indians, do you? ‘This is no time for even a Comanche 
to be abroad, and neither gunpowder nor bow-strings would do their 
work properly to-night.’ 

“¢Never mind what it is, Lieutenant, we can do no manner of 
good here; and if it is what I think, a thousand men would no more 
stay their progress than one of Jake Hawkins’s rifles could fail to 
shoot centre in a mountain man’s hands.’ 

“By this time we had reached the mouth of the corral, where 
my companion examined the fastening of the chain which secured 
its entrance, muttering as he did so, ‘It ain’t no use; iron won’t stop 
them if they head this way.’ 

“The tempest, as I have already remarked, had abated; and as it 
to light up the strange, and, withal, somewhat fearful sight which we 
were about to witness, the stars began to struggle out from the fast- 
dissolving cloud-banks. Glancing in the direction whence the first 
alarm had come, I had no longer any need to ask its meaning; for I 
beheld, toward the south-west, a dark mass of living creatures ad- 
vancing across the prairie with the rapidity of a horse at speed, but 
so compactly, and with so uniform a movement, that but for the 
trampling of the myriads of hoofs, which seemed to shake the very 
ground on which we stood, I should hardly have supposed, by that 
uncertain light, that a countless herd of buffalo were stampeding be- 
fore the storm; but so it was, and fortunately for us their leaders 
took a course which brought this tremendous drove within some 
ten or fifteen yards of our encampment instead of dashing them 
against our wagons. Had they done otherwise, the trepidation 
which our presence would have excited among the foremost could 
have been of no avail, as the weight of the frightened mass, who 
were pressing close upon their rear, would inevitably have forced 
them forward, and brought the herd, willing or unwilling, into con- 
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tact with our corrals. For nearly an hour the buffaloes continued 
to pass by. I have no words to do justice to the scene. I must 
therefore leave it to the imagination of the reader to fill up the de- 
tails of so unusual a spectacle. Let him fancy the uproar of their 
deep bellowings—the shock of their heavy hoofs—the wild night— 
the recently storm-swept prairie—the starlit sky, with its hurrying 
clouds—and, lastly, the certainty of their doing us a mischief should 
they change their course—and I think that he will agree with me 
when I say that, taking it all in all, the romance of the thing being 
duly considered, I have but little liking for such midnight cattle- 
shows, and should much prefer to take their singularity for granted 
than to witness it personally for the second time.” 


HOW THE BUFFALO IS HUNTED. 


Wuen Captain Methuen and his party were hunting at the Cape 
he had an opportunity of judging how terrible a beast the bull buf- 
falo is when wounded and hard driven by the daring sportsman. 
With the Captain were a Hottentot attendant, named Frolic, and a 
friend, named Moneypenny, and having discovered a herd of buffa- 
loes, the trio let fly at them, wounding some, but not so badly but— 
that the entire drove escaped to an impenetrable patch of forest. 
The Captain, however, climbed into a tree, and thereby sighted and 
shot another bull, whereon “the wounded animal ran toward the re- 
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port, his ears outstretched, his eyes moving in alk directions, and his 
nose carried in aright line with the head, evidently bent on revenge. 
He passed within thirty yards of me, and was lost in the bush. De- 
scending from our frail perch, Frolic again discovered this buffalo 
standing among some small thick bushes which nearly hid him from 
view; his head was lowered, not a muscle of the body moved, and 
he was without doubt listening intently. We crept noiselessly to a 
bush, and I again fired. | 

“The huge brute ran forward with the wind, fortunately not in 
our direction, and again stood still. Presently he lay gently down, 
and knowing that buffaloes are exceedingly cunning, and will adopt 
this plan merely te escape notice and entrap their persecutors, we 
drew near with great caution. I again fired through his shoulder, 
and concluded from his not attempting to rise that he was helpless. 
We walked tlose up to him, and never can the scene which followed 
be erased from my memory. Turning his ponderous head round, 
his eye caught our figures. I fired the second barrel of my rifle be- 
hind his horns, but it did not reach the brain. His wounds gave 
him some difficulty in getting up, which afforded Moneypenny and 
myself just time to ensconce ourselves behind the slender shrubs 
that grew round the spot, while Frolic unwisely took to his heels. 
The buffalo saw him, and uttering a continued unearthly noise be- 
tween a grunt and a bellow, advanced at a pace at which these un- 
wieldy creatures are rarely seen to run, unless stirred by revenge. 

“Crashing through the low bushes as if they were stubble, he 
passed me, but charged quite over Moneypenny’s lurking-place, who 
aimed at him as he came on, and lodged the ball in the rocky mass 
of horn above his head; the buffalo was so near at the time of his 
firing that his horn struck the barrel of the gun the next instant ; 
but whether the noise and smoke confused the animal, or he was 
partially stunned by the bullet, he missed my friend, and continued 
his pursuit of Frolic. The Hottentot dodged the terrible brute 
round the bushes, but through these slight obstacles it dashed with 
ease and gained ground rapidly. Speechless we watched the chase, 
and in the awful moment, regardless of concealment, stood up and 
saw the buffalo overtake his victim and knock him down. At this 
crisis my friend fired his second barrel at the beast, which gave 
Frolic one or two blows with his fore-feet, and pushing his nose 
under, endeavored to toss him; but the Hottentot, aware of this, 
_ with much presence of mind lay perfectly still. Directly after, the 
buffalo stumbled and fell dead, and Frolic got on his legs and limp- 
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ed toward us. He was much hurt, and the powder-flask in his 
game-bag was stamped quite flat.” | 

Although of a pacific disposition, the buffalo will defend himself 
with astonishing courage against the attacks of either man or beast 
when brought to bay. The bear has no chance with, and even the 
cunning tiger dare not face the buffalo’s terrible horns, and can only 
obtain the mastery by lying in ambush and springing on to the buf- 
falo’s flanks. The buffalo cow will attack the lion fearlessly in de- 
fense of her young. Dr, Livingstone asserts that a toss from the 
buffalo will often kill a lion, and that he had seen two who had evi- 
dently come to their death by the horns of the buffalo. rf 

In a letter to his friend Dr. Livingstone, Mr. Vardon thus describes 
a terrific struggle between a buffalo and three lions as witnessed 
and assisted at by himself and Mr. Oswell, on the banks of the 
Limpopo :—“ Oswell and I were riding along the banks of the river 
when a water-buck started in front of us. I dismounted, and was 
following it through the jungle, when three buffaloes got up, and 
after going a little distance stood still, and the nearest bull turned 
round and looked at me. A ball from a two-ouncer crashed into his 
shoulder, and they all three made off. Oswell and I followed as 
soon as I had reloaded, and when we were in sight of the buffalo, 
and gaining on him every stride, three lions leaped on the unfortu- 
nate brute. He bellowed most lustily as he kept up a running fight, 
but he was of course soon overpowered and pulled down. We had 
a fine view of the struggle, and saw the lions on their hind-legs tear- 
ing away with teeth and claws in the most ferocious style. We 
kept up within thirty yards, and kneeling down blazed away at the 
lions. My rifle was a single barrel, and I had no Spare gun. One 
lion fell dead almost on the buffalo; he had merely time to turn 
toward us, seize a bush with his teeth, and drop dead with the stick 
in his jaws. The second made off directly ; and the third raised his 
-head coolly, looked round for a moment, then went on tearing and 
biting at the carcase as hard as ever. We retired a short distance 
to load, then again advanced and fired. The lion made off, but the 
ball that he had received ought to have stopped him, as it went clear 
through his shoulder-blade. He was followed up and killed, after 
having charged several times. Both lions were males. The buffalo 
had of course gone close to where the lions were lying down, and 
they seeing him lame and bleeding, thought the opportunity too 
good a one to be lost. It is not often that one bags a brace of lions 
and a bull buffalo in about ten minutes.” 
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Captain Speke, in his “ Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile,” relates the experience of a day in hunting the buffalo. Accom- 
panied by two natives, he had met a large herd early in the day, 
and followed them some time, killing a cow, and wounding several 
others, among them a bull. “ As they knew they were pursued they 
kept moving on in short runs at a time, when, occasionally gaining 
glimpses of their large dark bodies as they forced through the bush, 
I repeated my shots and struck a good number, some more and 
some less severely. This was very provoking ; for all of them, being 
stern shots, were not likely to kill, and the jungle was so thick I 
could not get a front view of them. Presently, however, one with her 
hind-leg broken pulled up on a white-ant hill, and, tossing her horns, 
came down ona charge the instant I showed myself close to her. 
One crack of the rifle rolled her over. Following the spoors, the 
traces of blood led us up to another one as lame as the last. He 
then got a second bullet in the flank, and, after hobbling a little, 
evaded our sight and threw himself into a bush, where we no sooner 
arrived than he plunged headlong at us from his ambush, just, and 
only just, giving me time to present my rifle. / . 

“Tt was a most ridiculous scene. Stiliman by my side, with the 
instinct of a monkey, made a violent spring and swung himself by a 
bough immediately over the beast, while Faraj bolted away and left 
me single-gunned to polish him off. There was only one course to 
pursue, for in one instant more he would have been into me; 50, 
quick as thought, I fired the gun, and, as luck would have it, my bul- 
let, after passing through the edge of one of his horns, stuck in the 
spine of his neck, and rolled him over at my feet as dead as a rabbit. 
Now, having cut the beast’s throat according to Mussulman usage, 
and thinking we had done enough if I could only return to the first : 
wounded bull and settle him too, we commenced retracing our steps. 
Tracking back to the first post of attack, we followed the blood of 
the first bull, till at length I found him standing like a stuck pig in 
some bushes, looking as if he would like to be put out of his misery. 
Taking compassion, I leveled ‘ Blissett ;? but as bad luck would have 
it, a bough intercepted the flight of the bullet, and it went ‘ pinging’ 
into the air, while the bull went off at a gallop. To follow on was no 
difficulty, the spoor was so good; and in ten minutes more, as I 
opened a small clearance, rifle in hand, the great beast, from the 
thicket at the opposite side, charged down like a mad bull, full of 
ferocity—as" ugly an antagonist as ever I saw, for the front of his 
head was all shielded with horn. <A small mound fortunately stood 
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between us, and as he rounded it, I jumped to one side and let fly at 
his flank, but without the effect of stopping him; for, as quick as 
thought, the huge monster was at my feet, battling with the impal- 
pable smoke of my gun, which fortunately hung so thick on the 
ground at the height of his head that he could not see me, though I 
was so close that I might, had I been possessed of a hatchet, have 
chopped off his head. This was a predicament that looked very . 
ugly, for my boys had both bolted, taking with them my guns; but 
suddenly the beast, evidently regarding the smoke as a phantom 
which could not be mastered, turned round in a bustle, to my intense 
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relief, and galloped off at full speed, as.if scared by some terrible ap- 
parition.” 

The undaunted Captain was still unwilling to surrender his game, 
but rain came on. “ Tracking on through the bush, I thought every 
minute I should come up with the brute; but his wounds ceased | - 
to bleed, and in the confusion of numerous tracks which scored all 
the forest we lost our own.” The hunters, indeed, were compel- 
led to pass the night in the forest thoroughly hungry and very wet. 

Baldwin, in his “ African Hunting,” has his adventures with the 
buffalo to relate. He describes in one place, and illustrates pic- 
torially, the adventure of one of his attendants who was pursued by a 
cow buffalo and her calf. The nimble fellow succeeded in climbing up 
a tree, first throwing up his gun before him, where, safely ensconced, 
he deliberately reloaded and shot both cow and calf. But the , 
vivacious hunter has a more thrilling adventure to relate as occur- 
ring to himself. The spoor of two old bull buffaloes, which had 
fed on an open plain in the morning, were hit, and followed “ beauti- 
fully,” as the hunters phrase it, “into a dense thicket, black as mid- 
night, and so still and silent you might almost hear a leaf fall at the 
entrance. The Amatongas one and all most politely made way for 
me to go in, silently pointing to the spoor. For the first time I be- 
gan to take an interest in what I was about, took my double-barrel- 
ed gun from the hands of the carrier, took off my shoes, and stepped 
cautiously and very quietly along the path, and had proceeded about 
one hundred yards, when, just as the path turned, I found myself 
face to face with an old bull fast asleep, lying down within ten yards, 
I dropped on one knee, cocked the left-hand barrel, holding the trig- 
ger back to prevent the click, and as soon as I felt the lock catch, 
took a steady pot in the centre of the forehead. Just as I touched 
the trigger my gun went down and stopped at half cock. .The bull 
instantly opened his eyes wide, and was half up, when I cocked and 
fired the second barrel and hit him. Iran through the smoke fifteen 
yards back, and dropping behind a bush to ascertain the effects of 
my shot, heard a crash through tle bush. It was the other breaking 
cover and my old friend on his legs, with his nose high up, snufting 
the air for me.. He made a dead set, Getting my wind, he immedi-. 
ately made a desperate charge right through the middle of my bush, 
which I avoided by jumping on one side. He turned immediately 
and made another dead set at me. There was but half a bush be- 
tween us, and he stood not ten yards off, eying me furiously, the 
blood streaming down his face from a bullet between his eyes, but 
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too low to be fatal. A second tremendous charge I avoided almost 
literally by the skin of my teeth. A third time we stood in close 
proximity. All this time, which seemed to me almost as many 
hours as it was in reality minutes, not a Kaffir or even one of my 
dogs came to my aid to attract his attention, though they must have 
heard all that was going on. There was nothing but the remnants of 
the trampled bush between us. I never removed my eye an instant 
from his. He backed some four feet and lowered his head as if 
about to charge, and we stood for two minutes or more with some 
tangled brush-wood not four feet high and very thin between us. I 
hardly know myself how I avoided his last charge ; I threw out both 
arms and pushed myself from his body, and away as hard as I could, 
closely pursued by the bull. His hot breath was on my neck, and in 
two strides more nothing could have saved me; but at this spot the 
path turned to the right, and missing me, he went headlong through 
a fearfully tangled thicket, and broke into the open not twenty yards 
ahead, and about seven or eight on my left, carrying half a cart-load 
of rubbish on his horns. I threw myself on my back in the thicket 
to prevent his seeing me on reaching the open. Just as he broke, 
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and when he was about twenty yards from me, going straight away, 
I recovered myself, gave him my second barrel, which I had had no 
opportunity of firing before, hitting him high up on the last rib on 
the off side, just in front of the hip, when he threw up his tail, made 
a tremendous bound in the air, and dashed through bush-thorns so 
dense and close that it was perfectly wonderful how he managed it, 
and fell dead in about two hundred yards, with the low, moaning bel- 
low so gratifying to a hunter’s ears. My trusty Amatongas descended 
immediately from the different trees which they had climbed as soon 
as the affray commenced, and were most lavish in their compliments 
to me.” 

The buffalo, as well as the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus, has 
its tiny winged attendant. What buphaga Africana is to the for- 
mer, textor erythrorhynchus is to the latter—at least as regards 
hunting out and destroying the tiresome, biting, and stinging par- 
asites that infest the animal’s hide. Whether like buphaga it warns 
the buffalo of the approach of danger, there is no evidence to show. 
Although, according to Livingstone and others, textor declines to 
officiate for any animal save the buffalo, it exists in vast colonies 
in regions where the buffalo is unknown. For instance, Mr. Anders. 
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son makes mention of the birds existing in parts of Damara Land, 
South Africa, where the animal in question has never left the print 
of its hoof. , 

Buffalo hunting is almost invariably conducted by the North 
American Indian on horseback. He wears scarcely any clothing 
during the hunt, as it might impede his running, and, as he well 
knows, he may before the day is over have to depend for his life on 
his legs; his horse wears a saddle, but no bridle, merely a rope of 
buffalo hair noosed round the horse’s lower jaw, the ends of the rope 
serving as reins. The Indian’s horse is of stunted stature, but brim- 
ful of blood and fire, and enters on th¢ business as eagerly as his 
rider, or if it does not, its master carries, tied to his wrist, a terrible 
whip, the thong of which cuts like a knife, and he is cruelly adroit 
in its use. Singling out a beast from a herd, the savage huntsman 
urges forward his steed, by kind words if they are known to be more 
potent than application of whip, but not otherwise ; and the chase 
begins in earnest over hill and plain till the horse and the buffalo are 
abreast. Then the Indian, letting loose the reins, and plucking an 
arrow from his quiver, fits it to his bow, and the next moment the 
shaft is buried behind the animal’s shoulder. Now is the moment 
of danger. Even though stricken to death, it seldom happens but 
that the buffalo has a few seconds’ life left to him, and you may de- 
pend on his devoting every fraction of that few seconds to the dead- 


liest vengeance; therefore the hunter’s little horse is so trained that. 


the twang of the bow is the signal for him to sheer off at a tangent 
at the highest speed he is yet capable of. If, however, by any un- 
lucky chance the buffalo’s thundering charge can not be avoided, a 
cat can not leap from a table to the floor with greater ease and cer- 
tainty than the wild rider vaults from his saddle, and with that long 
two-edged knife of his, speedily ends the uneven battle waging be- 
tween his nag and the wounded beast. Sometimes, warily stealing 
down on an immense herd of the savage creatures quietly browsing, 
the wild huntsmen start up with sudden yells, and drive the frantic 
brutes before them, till they approach the verge of a precipice, over 
which the foremost ones will certainly be toppled by the rear ones, 
who, ignorant of the cause for halting, drive their fellows forward 
with all the strength of their mighty shoulders. 

The white wolf is to the buffalo a most formidable enemy. Hunt- 
ing in packs of one or two hundred, they will rush upon two or three 
solitary buffaloes roaming peacefully over the prairie, and surround- 
ing them, worry the huge brutes to death. The cowardly rascals, 
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however, never find courage enough to attack a herd, although the 
latter, when they catch sight of wolves, evince considerable alarm, 
and form into battle-array to receive the foe, while it is evident from 
their uneasy motions that it is only extreme terror that hinders them 
running away. The Indian hunter.sometimes takes advantage of 
this. He attires himself in the coat of a white wolf, and clutching 
his bow and arrows boldly faces a herd, and on his hands and knees 
crawls toward them. The scared buffaloes huddle together to receive 
the supposed wolf, who, when at a convenient distance, jumps upon 
his feet, and further astonishes the herd by such horrid yells and 
yelps as can only emanate from the throat of a red man, and before 
they can recover the fright he has made buffalo-beef of the finest of 
them. 

In the depth,of winter, when the snow is so heaped on the ground 
that any thing in the shape of speed is impossible to any quadruped, 
the Indian, deprived of the services of his steed, is left to his wits to 
supply his family with food. The buffalo can no more than the horse 
run through the snow, but then no more can the hunter, who after 
all would stick where the tremendous buffalo could shoulder his 
way; but the savage possesses something more potent than broad 
shoulders—Mind. So he sets to work and constructs of tough bark 
and thongs of raw hide a sort of pear-shaped sieve, three feet long: 
and a foot broad; one of these he lashes to each foot, and so equip- 
ped can slide and glide over the snow at race-horse pace. Witha 
pair of these snow-shoes, and armed with a long spear, buffalo hunt- 
ing becomes as unromantic a pursuit as pig-sticking, the poor animals 
being followed till they are completely wedged in the snow, and in 
that helpless condition deliberately spitted. 

Manton Marble, in a series of papers in Harper's Magazine en- 
titled “To Red River and Beyond,” déscribes with thrilling effect 
the particulars of a buffalo chase he witnessed by one of the grand 
hunting brigades of the French half-breeds of Red River (of the 
North). Twice a year these brigades are formed, and usually consist 
of a traveling town—men and women, horses, oxen, dogs, carts, tents, 
lodges, frying-pans, and portable household utensils of all kinds. Each 
hunter has as many carts as possible—which are usually rough 
structures on two wheels, drawn by oxen—at least one fast. buffalo 
horse, a gun, and a full powder-horn and shot-pouch. The brigades 
will often number four hundred hunters, and twice as many women 
and children. The entire community seems to go forth on the ex- 
cursion. “The wants of these people,” he writes, “are simple and 
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few, and about as easily supplied on the prairie as in the settlements. 
As for the animals, herbivorous, they live on grass and water; car- 
nivorous, they live on meat and water. The brigade deserves the 
name of a traveling community for another reason. They subject 
themselves to a code et laws on the prairie even more rigid than 
those in force at home. The latter end of June is the time of start- 
ing for the summer hunt, of August for the fall hunt. 

eA large camp of half-breeds on their way to the plains is a sight 
to be seen. ‘Their dress is picturesque. Men and women both wear 
moccasins worked with gaudy beads. The men’s trowsers are gen- 
erally of corduroy or Canada blue, and their coats of the Canadian 
pattern, with large brass buttons, and a hood hanging between the 
shoulders. A jaunty cap surmounts the head, often of blue cloth, 
but sometimes of an otter or badger skin; and, whether with the 
coat or without it, a gay sash is always worn around the waist, the 
bright tassels hanging down the left hip. . Into this are thrust the 
buffalo-knife behind, and the fire-bag at the right side. 

& Women, boys, and the supernumeraries of the brigade drive the 
carts, each one taking charge of two or three, and passing his or her 
time in belaboring the forward ox, and yelling to the hinder ones as 
they lag in the march. The hunters are mounted on fine horses, and 
relieve the tedium of the slow, wearisome travel with an occasional 
scamper after a badger seen scrambling to his hole; or a shot at a 
grey wolf disturbed in his lurking-place in the long rushes of some 
deep marsh through which the train passes. Some of the hunters 
keep at a considerable distance from the train, on the lookout for 
buffalo and signs of hostile Indians. If the latter are near, the train 
divides into three sections, and travel in parallel lines. 

“The lowering and raising of the flag on the foremost cart is the 
sign to halt or start. At night they gather in a circle called a cor- 
ral, where the carts are ranged side by side, with the shafts turned © 
toward the centre of the circle, where the lodges and tents are raised, 
and the camp-fires made. The drudgery of the camp is performed 
by the half-breed women. When the train is in motion every sep- 
arate wheel on every cart has its peculiar shriek. In camp these are 
silent; but Babel is continued by all voices, each with its peculiar 
shrillness or vehemence of language, by the barkings of all the dogs, 
compassing every chromatic of the canine gamut, by the lowing of 
the oxen and the whinnying of horses, rolling and kicking up their 
heels in the grass. But in the midst of it all matters are going on, 
fires lighted, water boiling, potatoes cooking, pemmican frying, and 
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bread baking; and before sunset Supper is ready in most of the 
messes, After supper the pipe. : 

“Karly in the morning, before sunrise, in the cold grey dawn, dew 
dabbling every spear of grass, the flags are raised, and at the sign, 
and sound of the horn, sleepers rouse, the tents and lodges are struck 
by the women, the oxen harnessed into the carts and horses saddled 
by the men. The horn again sounds and the carts fall into line, and 
the hunters mount and the train is in motion. After about two 
hours of brisk travel the train halts an hour and a half for breakfast, 
and then pushes on again till the order is given to halt for dinner. 

“During the early part of the day which is to be described, no 
large herds had been Seen; but all were in anxious expectation of 
falling in with one before the day ended, so frequent were the signs 
of their presence in the numerous trails—the fresh dung and the 
trampled grass in all the marshes looking like innumerable heaps of 
green jackstraws. , 

“Just as the leader was sounding the horn which was the order 
to ‘catch up the horses,’ a rider was seen galloping at full speed 
down the hither side of a hill by which he had been hid from sight 
on the rolling prairie. All knew the message he had to bring before 
hearing it from his lips. He had seen a herd of hundreds steadily 
pushing their way over the prairie toward the north-east, just beyond 
a high ridge which was the limit of sight in the direction the brig-” 
ade was then traveling—nearly due south. The oxen that had 
been harnessed were again loosed, all the buffalo-runners saddled, 
and every hunter eagerly examined his gun and ammunition. The 
horses too knew what was in the wind; and the more high-spirited 
ones among them, which had been trained to the hunt, stood shiver- 
ing with excitement, snufling the air, and pawing the ground with 
their hoofs, needing a man’s strength to hold them in. All the 
able-bodied men were speedily armed and accoutred, their superflu- 
ous clothing thrown off, sashes tied tighter, and girths buckled a 
hole or two higher, and, in less than five minutes from the time the 
rider had got to camp, the leader had given the order to advance, 
and more than three hundred horsemen were steadily trotting south- 
ward in the direction of the herd. In a few moments they had 
reached a point where the ground began to rise gently to the height 
of the low ridge on the top of which they would be visible to the 
herd. Here all drew rein, while the leader, with one or two of the 
older hunters, dismounted and crept along up the slope to recon- 
noitre, observe the progress of the herd and the lay of the land, in 
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order to determine from which direction the charge had better be 
made. ‘There was little time to be lost; the buffalo were already 
opposite the hunters, and the old bulls ahead might, at any moment, 
take a trail leading over the ridge and in full sight of the train. A 
moment’s glance told experienced eyes, peering through the tops of 
the long green grass, that the ground toward which they were mov- 
ing was a rolling prairie with abrupt ascents and descents, and there- 
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fore full of badger-holes, dangerous alike to the horse and his rider, 
while the ground which they had Just passed over was very nearly 
level, with here and there a marsh, and fenced in, so to speak, by the 
stream which ran hither and thither, and wound around by the din- 
her camp-ground, Hastening down the slope and remounting their 
horses, a few quick, low words from the leader explained the order 
of the charge. A dozen or more of the fleetest runners were sent 
to the westward around the ridge to head the herd and start them 
back. The rest of the hunters gathered under its edge arrectis auri- 
bus. The ruse was successful. ‘The dozen hunters coming boldly 
into sight directly in their path, and spreading out slowly to the 
right and left without chasing them, 4nd the favorable nature of the 
ground, making it harder for them to go to the one side or the 
other than backward, turned them almost in their tracks. The herd 
was not so large but that very many of the buffaloes could see the 
hunters. The sage and long-bearded veterans who had led them 
stopped, were crowded ahead a few yards by the pressure of those 
behind, and then. all were huddling together, cows and calves in the 
centre, and the bulls crowding around, until the leaders broke 
through and led off at a steady gallop on the back track.» This was 
the critical moment. The dozen hunters shouted at the tops of their 
lungs, and settled into a steady gallop on their trail. The three 
hundred and fifty horsemen came flying over the ridge and down 
its slope in full pursuit, and in front of them all, not a quarter of a 
mile away, a herd of near a thousand buffaloes in headlong flight, 
tails out, heads down, and nostrils red and flaring. For the first 
few hundred yards the chase was ‘nip and tuck.’ The buffaloes 
were doing their best possible, as they always can at the beginning | 
of a chase, and the horses had not so good ground, and were hardly 
settled down to their work. But soon the tremendous strides of 
the buffalo-runners began to tell in the chase, and the heavy head- 
long and forehanded leap of the buffalo to grow just perceptibly 
slacker. One after another the swiftest of the runners caught up 
to the herd, and soon hunters and hunted were one indistinguish- 
able mass thundering over the plain. The greensward is torn up, 
clouds of dust arise, swift shots like volleys of musketry buffet the 
air, the hunters fly along with loosened rein, trusting to their horses 
to clear the badger-holes that here and there break the ground, and 
to keep their own flanks and the rider’s legs from the horns of the 
buffaloes by whom they must pass to get alongside the fat and swift- 
er cow singled out for prey. And still they keep up this tremen- 
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dous gait, flying buffalo and pursuing horsemen. As fast as one 
fires he draws the plug of his powder-horn with his teeth, pours in a 
hasty charge, takes one from his mouthful of wet bullets and drops 
it without wadding or rammer upon the powder, settles it with a 
blow against the saddle, keeps the muzzle lifted till he is close to his 
game, then lowers and fires in the same instant without an aim, the 
muzzle of the gun often grazing the shaggy monster’s side; then 
leaning off, his horse wheels away, and loading as he flies, he spurs 
on in chase of another, and another, and another; and in like man- 
ner the three hundred of them. One after one the buffaloes lagged 
~ behind, staggered, and fell, at first singly and then by scores, till in a 
few moments the whole herd was slain save only a few old bulls not 
worth the killing, which were suffered to gallop safely away. One 
after one the hunters drew rein, and dismounting from their drench- 
ed horses, walked back through the heaps of dead buffalo and the 
puddles of blood, singling out of the hundreds dead with unerring 
certainty the ones they had shot. Not a dispute arose among the 
hunters as to the ownership of any buffalo killed. To a novice in 
the hunt they all looked alike, differenced only by size and sex, and 
the plain on which all were lying was in each square rod the fac- 
simile of every other square. ‘The novices had thrown on their 
killed a sash or coat or knife-sheath; but the best hunters had no 
need of this. To their keen eyes no two rods were alike, and they 
could trace their course as easily as if only four and not thousands 
of hoofs had torn the plain. 

“The carts driven by the women come up, knives are drawn, and 
with marvelous dexterity the shaggy skins are stripped off, the great, 
bloody frame divided, huge bones and quivering flesh, all cut into 
pieces of portable size, the carts loaded, and by sunset all.are on 
their way to camp.” 

Lieutenant Brewerton, whom we have already quoted, relates the 
killing of his “first buffalo.” The Lieutenant had just flung himself 
in the shade of a wagon for the purpose of enjoying a cigar, when 
the cry of “ Buffalo! Buffalo!” resounded through the camp. ‘ Upon 
springing to my feet,” says the Lieutenant, “ to take my first look at 
the mighty beasts of which I had heard so much, I found the ‘ buf- 
falo’ had dwindled to one huge old bull, whose shaggy hair and 
flowing beard gave him quite a formidable appearance; but so far 
from showing any particular fearlessness, the old fellow was even 
then ‘humping himself’ to get out of our vicinity. One glance at 
the flying beast was enough for my enthusiastic self. I took the 
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‘buffalo fever’ at once in its severest form, had my gun ready in 
the twinkling of an eye, and in less time than it takes to write it had 
sallied forth; and too impatient to await the saddling of my horse, 
had started off on foot, quite regardless of the ‘old stagers,’ who 
gave vent to their feelings in a subdued but expressive smile as 
they beheld my hot pursuit. It was, as I have said, an intensely hot 
day, and I half believe that the rascally old bull-was amusing himself 
at my expense, by enjoying my vexation as I hurried breathlessly 
atter him through the coarse grasses of the prairie. 


THE FIRST BUFFALO, 


,“ After running the buffalo for upward of two miles, in accom- 
plishing which he had repeatedly allowed me to get almost within 
gunshot ere he would gallop teasingly away, I found myself, in 
sporting phrase, ‘very much done up,’ and was about to abandon 
the enterprise in despair, when, to my great joy, the old fellow cross- 
ed a ridge, which not only served to screen me from his sight, but 
even furnished a cover behind which I could advance unseen. Hav- 
ing got within killing distance—which I did by crawling upon my 
hands and knees to the summit of ‘the rise ’°—I lay concealed until 
the movements of the animal should expose the proper spot at which 
to aim; that is to say, low down and directly behind the fore-shoul- 
der; for if hit elsewhere the buffalo, who is exceedingly tenacious 
of life, will generally manage to make his escape, even though his 
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wounds should ultimately prove mortal. Upon the discharge of my 
musket the bull snorted and jumped aside, but otherwise seemed 
but little discomposed. I then reloaded, and with a more deliberate 
aim fired a second time, but apparently with no better success. 
Somewhat piqued by my previous failures, I rammed home a car- 
tridge, and was advancing for a third time, when I observed the an- 
imal.to be lying upon the ground where he was tossing his head 
and tearing up the earth about him with his short but dangerous 
horns. Fully satisfied that he was now completely within my power 
—for I had been told that the buffalo, under such circumstances, 
never lies down unless he has received a fatal wound—and elated by 
the prospect of securing him, I was so imprudent as to show myself 
to the infuriated beast. A moment’s reflection would have proved 
to me the danger of this act; but in the present instance the reflec- 
tion was an after-thought, and came too late. For, as if my presence 
had inspired new vigor into his wounded frame, the huge creature 
sprang to his feet, and with something between a groan and a deep 
bellow, which to my excited ears sounded more like the first puff of 
a high-pressure engine, came dashing madly toward the spot on 
which I stood. There was no time to be lost. To retreat seemed 
impossible, and no shelter was at hand; so, with a hasty determina- 
tion to stand still in ‘ my tracks,’ and trust my safety to the chances 
of a final shot, I drew up my piece, with an inward prayer to the old 
gun, as I raised her to my shoulder, to ‘ shoot cente now or never.’ 
There was a flash, a thin wreath of sulphurous smoke floated idly up 
on the summer air as the report of my musket resounded along the 
prairie. 

“JT looked toward the buffalo. The huge beast hesitated as 
though he had felt the ball; then bounded forward, stumbled, ad- 
vanced again; once more staggered and once more recovered him- 
self; and then, just as I almost seemed to feel his hot breath upon 
my cheek, the creature fell headlong and rolled heavily at my feet, 
while the life-blood, welling from his wounds, ensanguined the grass 
on which he lay. As I subsequently discovered, my shots had all 
taken effect; and the last ball, to which I owed my safety, had 
struck him behind the fore-shoulder and had gone quartering back: 
thus ranging directly through the vitals. With all these hurts it 
was wonderful that the animal had not gone down at once.” 


/ 


THE WOLF. . 


Comprntine the scent and 
perseverance of the hound, 
the endurance of the camel, 
the cunning of the fox, and 
the ferocity of the tiger, the 
wolf is, without doubt, one 
of the most cruel and blood- 
thirsty of man’s four-footed foes. Between the wolf and the dog 
there exists no anatomical difference with the exception of an 
obliquity in the position of the eye of the former; but the doctrine 
held by many celebrated men, that the wolf and the dog descend 
from one common stock, is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. 
There exist many species of wild dogs quite distinct from the wolf; 
indeed, between the two animals there prevails so natural an antipa- 
thy, that they seldom encounter each other without a combat of the 
fiercest kind immediately taking place. The victorious wolf will de- 
vour the carcase of his enemy; but should the dog conquer, the 
dead wolf may lie untouched, Again, wolves yelp, and howl, and 
growl, but except in the case of one met with in Southern Africa, 
never bark, | 
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When a litter of young wolves are about to come into the world, 
the mother carefully prepares a comfortable bed of any soft sub- 
stance she can gather, and interweaves it with some of her un- 
dermost fur. When the cubs are born, they are gradually accus- 
tomed to eat fiesh, and when about four months old are taken out by 
their parents and “learned their business.” “ Not the least curious 
part of their education,” says a well-known writer, “consists of 
their being inured to suffering, and taught to bear pain without 
complaint; their parents are said to bite, maltreat, and drag them by 
the tail, punishing them if they utter a cry, until they have learned 
to be mute.” 

Not only is the she-wolf exceedingly fond of her progeny, she is, 
as there is abundant proof, pleased that others should notice her 
cubs. Hearne relates that he has frequently seen the Indians go to 
their dens, take out the cubs, and: play with them. The wolf, how- 
ever, knows he is perfectly safe in the hands of the Indian. Almost 
all Hindoos have a superstitious dread of destroying, or even injur- 
ing it, and the village community within whose boundary a drop of 
wolf’s blood has been shed, believes itself cursed until sufficient 
atonement be made. Wolves, however, when confined have exhibit- 
ed the same confidence in their jailers, as regards their young, and 
equal satisfaction at seeing them caressed. One confined in a Lon- 
don menagerie, though of fierce disposition, looked on contentedly 
while the keepers handled and played with her cubs; and it is re- 
corded by Bell that a she-wolf which was exhibited with other wild 
beasts was so anxious that the public should see her pups, that, one 
after the other, she rasped the life out of them against the front bars 
of her prison. 

Respecting the cunning of the wolf, it is doubtful if even that 
symbol of sly, the fox, can match it. When inhabiting populated 
districts, where of course constant war is waged against him, the 
craft he exhibits is wonderful. He will never quit cover to wind- 
ward; as he trots along, he obliterates with his tail all trace of his 
foot-prints, while one ear is cocked forward and the other back; 
when he travels in company, he at every bound takes wonderful aim 
at the foot-prints of his predecessor, so that where a dozen have pass- 
ed it seems no more than one or two; he will ever feign death. 
Captain Lyons, whose men caught a wolf in a trap, says, “ The ani- 
mal being to all appearance dead, the men proceeded to drag it 
aboard ship. The eyes, however, were observed to blink whenever 
any thing closely approached them, so some precaution was consider- 
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ed necessary, and the legs being tied, he was hauled up head down- 
- ward. To our surprise he suddenly made a vigorous spring at those 
near him, and afterward repeatedly turned himself upward so as to 
reach the rope by which he was suspended, endeavoring to gnaw it 
asunder, and making angry snaps at the persons who prevented him. 
Several heavy blows were struck on the back of his neck, and a bay- 
onet was thrust through him, yet above a quarter of a hour elapsed 
before he died.” 

The wolf’s fondness for pork is something remarkable, and con- 
cerning the same a curious anecdote is related by Lieutenant Alden- 
burg. While standing at the edge of a frozen lake, he saw a large 
pig approach a hole that had been made in the ice, and commence 
drinking. While looking toward the horizon, the Lieutenant saw 
some dark object seemingly no larger than a cricket ball bowling 
rapidly over the white snow; as he gazed, however, the ball in- 
creased in size, and gradually assumed the proportions of a wolf, evi- 
dently making for the unsuspecting porker at the top of its speed. 
Mr. Aldenburg loaded his gun and hurried to the rescue; but before 
he reached the spot the wolf had come up with his prey, and, large 
as it was, tumbled it over easily. So intent was he on the banquet 
before him that the Lieutenant approached quite close, and dispatch- 
ed him with a bullet. A piece nearly a foot long had been torn out 
of the pig’s flank, and the poor animal was so scared that he trotted 
home like a dog by his preserver’s side. | 

The wolf of the far West is described as an animal of wonderful 
strength, ferocity, and sagacity. “Asa general rule,” says the author 
of an article on “Fur Huntin g in Oregon,” “the bear and the buffalo 
will not attack man; butin spring the wolf flies at every living thing 
he sees. Horses are his usual prey, and them he pursues with al- 
most human cunning. When a band of wolves discover a horse, 
they encamp at some little distance, all the troop squatting on their 
hams except two old fellows, who sally forth towand the horse. He 
is frightened at first by his visitors ; but they gambol so pleasantly 
in the field, and look so innocent and friendly, that by degrees his 
terror subsides, and he continues to graze. Then the wolves slowly 
Separate, one going to the front of the horse, the other to his rear, 
and both frisking about as amiably and apparently as unconcerned ‘ 
as before. Slowly and cautiously they approach the doomed steed 
with equal steps; when they are within springing distance—they 
can’ cover over twenty feet at a bound—both dash at him together, 
one at his head, the other at his hamstrings. Horses are proverbi- 
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ally helpless under some circumstances ; this is one of them. The 


most the poor creature does is to turn round and round, uttering . 


cries of pain. In a few seconds the wolf who attacked him from be- 
hind—this being the main attack—has cut the sinews of his legs, 
and he falls. helplessly to the ground. Then the whole pack come 
rushing down, howling, and each eager to tear a morsel from the 
living carcase. There is little left for the vultures.” 


WOLF BY MOONLIGHT. 


HOW THE WOLF IS TRAPPED AND HUNTED. 


Tur Esquimaux, whose sledge, dogs, and reindeer are in hourly 
peril, construct an ingenious trap for this their most terrible enemy. 
It is, indeed, fashioned on exactly the same principle as the familiar 
square wooden mouse-trap, only that the sides and roof are made of 
slabs of ice, and the front, instead of being wire, is likewise of ice 
and slides up and down in grooves. The sliding front is raised and 
secured by a string which passes through the back of the trap, and 
is attached to a hook within the icy walls on which the bait is hung. 
At the very first nibble the transparent door is released and slides 
down with a crash, and the Esquimaux, leisurely knocking a hole in 


the wall of the trap just large enough to insert his spear, thrusts at 


the helpless wolf till it dies. 
The common mode of hunting the wolf in regions where sledges 


‘can be used, is for a party to take with them their guns, plenty of | 


ammunition, and a porker a few weeks old. As has been already 
mentioned, the wolf is particularly partial to young pig, and can’t 


=" 
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hear its tender voice without a violent hankering to make its closer 
acquaintance. Of this weakness of the wolf the Sportsman makes 
capital, and, when the sledge is fairly started in the wilderness, ap- 
plies his teeth, or digits, to the little pig’s tail; till it squeals lustily. 
If wolves are about, out they come, and boldly approaching the 
sledge, are easily picked off by the men with the muskets. 

That this sport, however, is not always unattended by danger; was 
proved by a shooting-party that set out from the neighborhood of 
Forsbacka. The guns were loaded, the pig made to squeal, and, by 
and by, out came the wolves, and half a dozen of the pack were at 
once bowled over, and torn to fragments and devoured by their fel- 
lows. To the consternation of the hunters, however, they did not 
then retreat. Their appetites whetted with blood, the ravenous 
beasts came leaping boldly at the sledge, taking no heed of the 
shower of bullets by which they were assailed, and only a very few 
of the beasts lagging behind to eat up their stricken brethren. The 
driver lashed his horse to its utmost speed, which, after all, was but 
a miserable «canter compared with the sinewy strides of the gaunt 
pack, who edged round the frail vehicle with glaring eyes and loll- 
ing tongues. To gain a little, time, the pig was thrown to them. 
A little time, indeed! The porker was lapped up as quickly as red- 
hot iron laps up a sprinkle of water, and on they came again, and 
with such a yell that the maddened horse made a great plunge, and 
freeing himself of the trace-chains bounded away, leaving the sports- 
men in an awful predicament. A moment wasted and they were 
all dead men and wolf-meat, but luckily a brilliant idea shot into the 
mind of the captain. “Load and fire all at once,” said he. No soon- 
er ordered than executed, and the wolves, for a moment scared, held 
off. “Now let us turn the sledge bottom upward, and get beneath 
it.” It was accomplished instantly; and there they were boxed un- 
der the fragile machine, and clinging to it with all their might, to. 
save it from being overturned by the mad and baffled pack, who 
leaped at it and over it, and shook it with their disappointed fangs ; 
and so the party remained till sought for and released by their friends. 

One of the most thrilling recitals of wolf adventure is given by 
the author of “The Hunting Grounds of the Old World,” as it was 
related to him by an Abbassian chief with whom the writer in 
question fell jn while hunting in Circassia. 

During the winter of 1852, when the whole country lay covered 
with snow for months together, a force had been collected and sent 
out in the plains to harass and annoy the Russians, but having met 
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with a reverse they scattered, and each tribe made the best of its 
way homeward. The party to which the narrator belonged consist- 
ed of eleven men, fairly mounted, and armed with matchlocks, pistols, 
and swords, with five prisoners—four Russian soldiers and a woman. 
As they were travelling a vast plain they perceived a pack of seven 
wolves slowly following them, of which number they killed two or 
three with their matchlocks, for the sake of the fur, and, dispersing 
the rest, continued their journey. 

Shortly afterward a strange howling noise was heard in the rear, 
which at first sounded like the roaring of the wind, but at length 
their attention was called to a dark mass of black objects spreading - 
over the snow like a cloud on the horizon, and the full extent of 
their danger burst’ upon them, for they knew they were pursued by 
a horde of wolves. 

Their horses were already fatigued with a long day’s journey, but 
terror seemed to give them wings, for they tore along as if they knew 
their peril, and for a while seemed to hold their own. The nearest 
hamlet was at least seven miles distant, and the ground was in many 
places so deep with drifted snow that their horses could hardly get 
along. The crisis was now evidently fast approaching, for the ad- 
vanced troop were almost within gunshot, howling and yelling as 
wolves only can. <A brief consultation was held, and it was deter- 
mined to sacrifice the prisoners one by one, so as to gain time for 
the rest to escape. The woman met her fate first. One of their 
number, stepping behind, drew his sabre across the hocks of her 

“horse, hamstringing it, and causing both to fall heavily to the 
ground, A terrible cry rang in their ears for a moment, and then 
all was still. 

They anxiously looked back, and found that this desperate ex- 
pedient had enabled them to gain considerably on their pursuers, but 
it was not for long; they were soon again on their heels, when a 
Russian soldier was sacrificed by shooting his horse; a second, a 
third, and fourth followed, and much time was gained, and a consid- 
erable distance covered; still their insatiable foes pressed on appar- 
ently more ferocious than before, for their appetite was whetted with - 
the taste of blood. They now commenced firing their guns among 
them, but it was of no avail, for although many fell the rest rushed 
on, and the course of the horde was not stayed. The horses of two 
of their number now gave up and fell with shrieks, as if they knew 
the fate that awaited them, and although their riders were swift of 
foot, they could not keep up their speed for any length of time in 
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the deep snow, and soon became fatigued, so, bidding their comrades 
farewell, they resigned themselves to their fate, drew their yataghans, 
and shouting their war-cry, died like men, fighting to the last. 

The survivors were now within a couple of miles of shelter, but 
their horses were almost worn out, and the leading wolves hardly a 
pistol-shot behind ; another moment and they expected to feel their 
fangs, when an old man, whose two sons were also present, seeing. 
the hopelessness of the case, bade his comrades farewell, and shout- 
ing out the “imaum” (Mahommedan creed) as a death-song, felled 
his horse to the ground with the heavy butt of his pistol, as he could 
not rein up the scared animal, and offered himself a willing sacrifice 
to save the rest. On tore the survivors, now reduced to eight in 


number, and on followed their relentless pursuers, now again only 


half a dozen horse-lengths behind. In spite of all their efforts their 
doom seemed sealed and their case hopeless, when their chief drew 
his pistol and shot the man nearest to him through the head. He 
threw up his hands and dropped the reins, but although stone-dead 
he sat firm in his saddle, the affrighted animal carrying him till a 
second shot brought both to the ground. 

Again the pursuit was checked for a time, and the desired hamlet 
appeared in view. They reached a wooden building erected for the 
succor of travelers in such peril as they were, and the door being 
luckily open, they rushed in, and drew the heavy bar up across the 
inner side of the door. Suddenly, however, a heart-rending shriek 
was heard from without, above the howling of the baffled wolves : 
and peeping through the chinks they saw one of their comrades, .* 
whose horse had broken down and lagged behind unperceived by 
the rest, surrounded by the wolves, and fighting desperately; a mo- 
ment more and he was pulled from the saddle, and both man and horse 
devoured before their eyes. Then the wolves surrounded the hut, 
and finding themselves baulked of their prey began to fight among 
each other, at times endeavoring to scratch away the earth under 
the logs, or force their way through the crevices, but the hut being 
substantially constructed resisted all their efforts, and a deadly dis- 
charge of firearms was kept up from the interior, which thinned 
their numbers and revenged the human victims; but the dead 
wolves were speedily devoured by their brothers, who remained 
howling and shrieking round the hut until the night of the second 
day, when a violent thunder-storm arose and they took themselves 
off in the dark, much to the relief of the six survivors, who, seeing 
the coast clear, made the best of their way to their homes. 
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While in Siberia, Mr. Atkinson, author of “ Oriental and Western 
Siberia,” was made acquainted with a great horde of terrible Rus- 
sian wolves at midnight. With a company of Kalmucks he was en- 
camped for the night on the open plain on the banks of a small lake. 
While the men huddled round the fire a distant and terrible howling 
smote their ears, and well knowing the cause, they collected their 
horses and looked to their fire-arms, though at the same time well 
aware that there was little hope of their ammunition, ever so well 
expended, outlasting the murderous desires of the approaching ene- 
my who had from afar scented them. The camp-fire was burning 
low, but at present it was not mended, the experienced Kalmucks 
knowing they would have a better chance if they allowed the gaunt 
pack to approach nigh enough to allow of a fair shot, and then piled 
on dry wood and raised the fire to a great blaze, at once bewildering ~ 
the wolves and discovering their whereabouts. Presently the pat- 
tering of hundreds of feet in a swift gallop was heard, and then, the 
men making a blaze, there they were, brought suddenly to a halt, 
with ears and tails erect, and glaring as only a wolf can. At a 
signal a volley was discharged, wounding several of them, as their sud- 
den shrieking and howling attested. In a few moments the hun- 
dreds of feet were heard beating a retreat. 

But they were not yet vanquished; they had merely retired to con- 
sult as to the best mode of attack. Nor were their deliberations 
protracted. In a few minutes the snorting and whinnying of the 
frightened horses announced the re-approach of the savage army, and 
they could be heard stealthily coming up between the camp and the 
lake, and divided into two parties, so as to be able to assault the camp 
on both sides. Fitting over the snow, their savage eyes here and there 
twinkling in the darkness, the double troop came on, but again a 
shower of bullets brought them to a stand; this time, however, they 
did not retreat, they merely halted. 

At this critical time, with the darkness increasing, and five hun- 
dred pairs of fierce jaws surrounding them and hungering for their 
carcases, the devoted little band were horrified at hearing a sound 
that denoted the approach of a new pack of wolves. Now, indeed, 
did Mr. Atkinson and his men give themselves up for lost, but it was 
not to be, and, wonderful to relate, it was the extreme ferocity of 
their enemies that saved them. On the approach of the second 
troop, the first, by snarling and growling, betokened their jealous 
rage that thesé strangers should come to take the very meat out of 
their mouths after they had tracked it and been kept waiting for it. 
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When the second pack came right up, the first, from snarling and 
snapping, took to teeth and claws, and in less then a minute the wolf 
battle became general, and so fierce and engrossing that neither 
party perceived a few of the Kalmucks steal off to return with a 
supply of fuel, which, piled on the dying embers, was soon converted 
into a huge bonfire. Roaring and crackling, and leaping high in the 
air, the savage brutes ceased war and looked aghast at each other, 
when a well-timed volley so increased their discomfiture that, with a 
terrible howl, the wolfish company scampered off, leaving many dead 
- and dying on the field, 

Mr. Atkinson in his interesting “ Travels in the Regions of the 
Upper and Lower Amoor,” consisting of adventures in the Russian 
acquisitions on the confines of India and China, describes the bear- 
coot, a species of black eagle which is tamed to hunt by the Cossack 
tribes of that region. One of these birds is almost always to be 
found in the tents of the chiefs. In the article on “ Deer” the 
reader will find an account of the manner in which these powerful 
birds hunt the stag. In its wild state the bearcoot is quite able to 
hunt on its own account, and to dispute with other desert niarauders 
the possession of its prey. 

One day Mr. Atkinson and his attendants were on a hunting ex- 
pedition, when they saw a fine maral, or deer, which had been run 
down by three wolves, that were tearing the noble beast while he 
was still alive. From their ambush the hunters were on the point 
of firing upon the wolves, when they saw overhead a couple of bear- 
coots poising upon level wing, preparing for a swoop. They with- 
held their fire, waiting for what would follow. Straight as an 
arrow’s flight the eagles shot down upon the wolves. These ma- 
rauders, perceiving their winged assailants, stood on the defensive, 
_ baring their long yellow fangs, and uttering a savage howl. It was 
all in vain. In a few seconds the first bearcoot had struck his prey ; 
one talon was fixed in his back, the other in the upper part of his 
neck, completely securing his head, while with his beak the eagle 
_ tore out the quivering liver of his prey. The second eagle in a mo- 
- ment had in like manner pounced upon his quarry; and in a few 
minutes two of the wolves were as lifeless as the stag which they 
had hunted. The third wolf, attempting to escape, was brought 
down by a shot from one of the hunters. These would not deprive 
the eagles of the meal which they had won. After devouring the 
livers of the wolves, they finished their repast-upon the stag, and 
then soared majestically aloft. 


R 
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BEARCOOTS AND WOLVES. 


After the voluminous “ evidence for the prosecution,” it is pleas- 
ant to find a witness who, although not pretending to excuse or palli- 
ate the enormities laid at the wolf’s door, gives such testimony as to 
the wonderful tenderness exhibited by the animal under certain ci- 
cumstances that one is inclined to look on it much more favorably 
than hitherto. The witness in question is a reliable one, an ofticer in 
high position in the Indian army, and possessing unusual means of 
acquiring information. Six or seven years ago he wrote and caused 
to be published a pamphlet, from which the following curious stories 
are extracted : 

“ About seven years since a trooper in attendance upon Rajah ® 
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Hurdah Singh, of Bondee, in passing near a small stream, saw three 
wolf-cubs and a boy drinking. He managed to seize the boy, who 
seemed about ten years old, but was so wild and fierce that he tore 
the trooper’s clothes and bit him severely in several places. The 
Rajah at first had him tied up in his military gun-shed, and fed him 
with raw meat; he was afterward allowed to wander freely about 
the Bondee bazar. He there one day ran off with a joint of meat 
from a butcher’s, and another of the bazar-keepers let fly an arrow 
at him which penetrated his thigh. A lad named Tanoo, servant of 
a Cashmere merchant then at Bondee, took compassion on the poor 
boy, and extracted the arrow from his thigh, and prepared a bed for 
him under the mango-tree where he himself lodged; here he kept 
him fastened to a tent-pin. , 

“Up to this time he would eat nothing but raw flesh, but Tanoo 
gradually brought him to eat balls of rice and pulse. In about six 
weeks after he had been tied ‘up, and after much rubbing of his 
joints with oil, he was made to stand and walk upright, whereas 
hitherto he had gone on all-fours.” 

So he remained for several months, during which he was taught to 
obey a few simple signs, to prepare the hookah, light the tobacco, 
ete. 

“One night, while the boy was lying under the mango-tree, Tanoo 
saw two wolves creep stealthily toward him, and after smelling 
him they touched him, when he got up. Instead, however, of being 
frightened, the boy put his hand upon their heads and they began to 
play with him, capering about while he pelted them with grass and 
straw. ‘Tanoo tried to drive them off, but could not. At last, how- 
ever, they left him, but the following night three wolves came, and a 
few nights after four, who returned several times, Tanoo thought 
that the two which first came must have been the cubs with which 
the boy was found, and that they recognized him by the smell.” 

The wolf-boy, however, could not be entirely reconciled to civilized 
life. In being removed from place to place he never lost an oppor- 
tunity of endeavoring to escape into the jungle. At last Tanoo was 
Sent away on a short journey, and when he returned his savage 
charge had disappeared, and was never again heard of. The next 
story I will quote from the pamphlet is even more wonderful than 
the above. 

“In March, 1843, a cultivator who lived at Chupra, about twenty 
miles from Sultanpoor, went to cut his crop of wheat and pulse, 
~ taking with him his wife, and a son about three years old, who had 
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only recently recovered from a scald on the left knee. As the father 
was reaping, a wolf suddenly rushed upon the boy, caught him up 
and made off with him toward the ravines. People ran to the aid 
of the parents, but soon lost sight of the wolf and his prey. About 
six years afterward, as two sipahees were watching for hogs on the 
border of the jungle, they saw three wolf-cubs and a boy come out 
from the jungle and go down to the stream to drink; all four then 
ran to a den in the ravine. The sipahees followed, but the cubs 
were already entered, and the boy was half-way in, when one of the 
men caught him by the leg and drew him back. He was very sav- 
age, bit at the men, and seizing the barrel of one of their guns in his 
teeth shook it fiercely. The sipahees, however, secured him, brought 
him home and kept him for twenty days, during which he would eat 
nothing but raw flesh, and was fed accordingly on, hares and birds. 
His captors soon found it difficult to provide him with sufficient 
food, and took him to the bazar in the village of Koeleepoor, to be 
supported by the charitable till he might be recognized and claimed 
by his parents. 

“One market-day a man from the village of Chupra happened to 
see him in the bazar, and on his return described him to his neigh- 
bors. The cultivator, father of the boy, was dead, but the mother 
asking for a minute description found that he had the mark of a 
scald on the left knee, and the marks of the teeth of an animal on 
each side of his loins. Finally she went to the bazar, and found in 
addition to. these marks a third on the thigh with which her boy 
had been born. She took him home to her village, where he still 
remains, but, as in the former case, his intellect seems entirely 
gone; the front of his knees and elbows have become hardened from 
his going on all-fours with the wolves, and although he wanders 
about the village all day, he always steals back to the jungle at 
night-fall. He is unable to speak or to articulate any sound with 
distinctness. In drinking, he dips his face in the water, but does 
not lap like a wolf. He still prefers raw flesh; and when a bullock 
dies, and the skin is removed, he attacks and eats the body in com- 
' pany of the village dogs.” 

As to the wolf's motives for these friendly abductions but one 
explanation can be given, and that one, unfortunately, entirely shears 
the affair of its romance. She-dogs bereft of their young have been 
known to adopt kittens, and no less reliable an authority than Mr. 
Jesse relates that a cat of his acquaintance, whose kittens had been. 
destroyed, was seen to purr and mew at a cupboard door till a sleek 
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mouse came out, and that then the cat lay down and the mouse eud- 
dled down to its teats in the most natural way. So it may be that 
the she-wolf, losing her sucking cubs by accident, and being incom- 
moded by her gorged udders, steals a child with the instinctive 
knowledge that it may be made to afford her relief. After all, then, 
those celebrated founders of ancient Rome, Romulus and Remus, 
might have been nurtured by a she-wolf, and I for one should not 
be loth to credit the story, only that I am assured by the very best 
authorities that the mistake arose from the simple fact of the nurse 
who suckled the two little Romans being named Lupa. 

Le Morvan, a charming and picturesque forest district of France, is 
replete with resources for health and adventure. The woods abound 
with deer, the plains with rabbits and the timid hare. Here the sports- 
man may watch in the open glade for the treacherous wild cat and the 
bounding roebuck; or, plunging into the dark recesses of the glens, 
come face to face with the grizzly boar, and fight, single-handed, the 
ferocious wolf. The wolf is the most formidable pest of the district, 
and terrible stories are told of adventures in pursuit of this incarna- 
tion of ferocity, voracity, and cunning. The people of the vicinity 
have twice a year grand battues for the destruction of this animal. 
Those. of the winter season are participated in by the wealthy pro- 
prietors, who make them occasions of jollity, as thus described : 

“ Previous to the night of meeting, a number of carpenters repair to 
the woods, and choosing suitable ground, erect a large square hut 
of undressed stems, strongly braced together, and with an interval 
between each tree of about four inches. - This hut is left for several 
nights unteuched, that the creatures may become accustomed to it, 
and a duck or two, a goose or a sheep are tied up near it, as a bait 
for the wolves. Then the appointed evening having arrived, the 
huntsmen, and a long line of servants, start for the forest, taking 
with them four calves, a cask of cold meat, a hamper of wine, and a 
horse-load of pale cognac. Ensconced within their Gibraltar of 
wood, they eat, drink, and smoke; but not the least noise is allowed, 
not even a laugh, a cough, or a sneeze. Night fairly sets in, and the . 
wolves begin to sniff the air. The calves are led out and tied to 
stakes outside, and then—must we relate it ?—each receives an inci-* 
sion in the neck, which sets him bleeding and bleating, by which, 
most unconsciously, the poor wretches attract the wolves, by appeal- 
ing to two of their keen senses. Nine—ten—half-past: dead silence 
reigns, broken only by the occasional cry of an owl, or the crash of 
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a branch which the wind has severed from the trunk. Suddenly the 
calves break out into a fresh fit of bleating; they bellow and groan, 
and tug at the ropes to escape. Out goes every cigar, and the 
sportsmen pick up their rifles. Black spots are seen upon the snow ; 
the wolves are on the scent; and, imagining the calves have come 
astray, attempt to carry them off for their own enjoyment. Four or 
five rush forward and plunge their ravenous jaws into the flesh of 
the animals; their numbers increase; and just as this demon ban- 
quet is in full swing, the sportsmen open their fire. The wolves 
either fall or fly; but return again, and are met with another volley. 
Other wolves, Attracted by the smell of their bleeding comrades, 
press to the scene, and are met with showers of fire and death; and 
for several hours this slaughter of malefactors continues. The sur- 
vivors slink back to their dens, and the sportsmen, leaving their hut, 
form a huge fire on the turf, and eat and drink and crack jokes till 
morning, when the peasantry assemble, and gather the dead wolves 
together, and form a procession to march through the villages, and 
add the contributions obtained in this way to the rewards given by 
the Government. 

“Other modes of taking wolves are also devised, one of which is 
the traquenard, a huge circular trap, with a fierce row of teeth, 
which is set in chosen parts of the forest, and baited with a savory 
slice from a sheep which has been kept till nearly green. There is a 
melancholy incident on record, of a young man, who, going to the 
forest in the evening to obtain a pair of turtle-doves, with rosy 
beaks, to present to his sweetheart, fell into a trap which had been 
set in an old footway, and while fixed in the immovable jaws of this 

deadly machine was devoured, piecemeal, by the wolves, not, how- 
ever, till he had hacked three of them open with his hatchet, the 
mangled bodies of which, together with the leg, only, of the is 
young man, were found upon the spot next morning. Another cir- 
cumstance, of a similar nature, may suitably close this notice of the 
charms and dangers of these romantic forests: A farmer, living on 
the borders of the forest of La Madeleine, had determined to work a 
little mischief with the wolves; and. the weather being intensely 
“cold, his farm was frequently visited by them, troops appearing in 
_“ the starlight, scratching under the walls, and demanding the alms of 
a horse, an ox,oraman. Just at this time one of the farmer’s colts 
died; and thinking it would serve as a capital bait for the wolves, 
he caused it to be laid in the middle of the court-yard, with weights 
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attached to prevent the wolves from dragging it away. The prinei- 

pal gate was set open, and so arranged with cords and pulleys that 
it could be closed on the instant when necessary. Night came, 
lights were extinguished, the dogs muzzled, and the gate set open. 
The wolves came, and hovered distrustfully around the open gate, 
At last one entered, tore away a portion of the colt, and set off with 
his booty in safety. Emboldened by example, eight wolves flew 
upon the carcase; the farmer whistled, and the men at the ropes 
closed the gate—the wolves were prisoners. Morning dawned; and 
ladders were raised against the wall of the yard, and the men com- 
menced firing on the imprisoned wolves. Fear was converted into 
rage; and, wounded only by the unskillful firing of the men, they 
leaped up and tried to ‘scale the walls and escape. Just at this 
juncture, a young man, finding his ladder too short to enable him to 
get a good shot at the wolves, sat astride the wall, with one leg 
dangling into the yard. A wolf flew up like a'cat and almost seized 
the proffered leg, and the young man, raising his leg to avoid the 
brute, lost his balance and fell into the yard! A scream, and the 
-wolves flew like lightning on their victim; and a cry of horror was 
heard on every side. There was a pause of a moment only, and the 
farmer, prompted by dictates of courage and humanity, gun in hand, 
leaped into the yard, all the men following his heroic example. The 
scene which followed defies both description and imagination. The 
howling of the wolves, the groans of the dying youth, the impreca- 
tions of the men, and the roaring of the bulls in the stables, and the 
shrieks of women in the house, formed a fearful chorus—such as we 
hope may never be heard again. The farmer’s wife—a woman of 
resolute daring—unmuzzled the dogs and flung them from a window 
into the yard, and in twenty minutes the eight wolves were dead, 
and half the dogs. The unfortunate lad—his throat torn open—was 
dead; and his courageous, though unsuccessful defenders, all more 
or less wounded.” 

The hunters of the West sometimes catch wolves in steel traps; 
but the animals frequently run off with the traps, heavy as they are, 
or gnaw their legs off and leave them there. When the hunters sur- 
prise them before the amputation is performed all thought of safety 
is forgotten in their rage. With teeth broken and bloody head— 
with their legs fractured, and clinging to the trap by the sinews only 
—they will fly at their enemy, and even then it is well for the hunter 
to make sure of his aim. Some of the Indians catch wolves by the 
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following process: They suspend the bait on a strong fish-hook from 
the branch of a tree, at several feet from the ground. The wolf 
springs to seize it, is caught by the hook, and dangles in mid-air. In 
that position his strength can not help him, and he falls an easy prey 
to his destroyer. 


killed by me,” writes a cele- 
brated hunter, “the tiger, wild 
elephant, buffalo, bison, bear, boar, 
panther, and leopard, not one has 
ever made good his charge against 
the deadly bullets of my heavy rifles, or against the spear, save the wild 
boar and panther. . . . I consider hog-hunting to be the finest sport. 
in the world.” 

It is the renowned Captain Shakespeare who makes the above 
declaration, and many other equally credible persons endorse his 
opinion. It is well that it is so, for undoubtedly contemplation of 
the domestic hog, gluttonous, fat, and sleepy, is calculated to impress 
one with the notion that of all animals to be hunted he is the very 
last. What trace is there of thundering speed, eyes savage as those 
of a trapped tiger, and glowing as red-hot charcoal, of strength to 
rush beneath the horse’s: belly and bear him, with the hunter on his 
back, sheer off his legs; or of the terrible nine-inch-long tusk, which, 
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entering the steed’s flank, would plough a deep gory rut, ending only 
at the shoulder-bone—what trace is there of all this, in the meek 
sow, affectionately cuddling her litter of tiny squeakers, or grunting 
her gratitude to Roger who replenishes her trough, and rolling her 
little eyes with delicious languor as the worthy young wash-bearer, 
leaning dreamily over the wicket, scratches her back? Nevertheless 
it can not be doubted that the ancestors of this gentle, bacon-fated 
beast roared in British forests when Britons all were hunters, and 
their daily labor, and that on which the bread of their children de- 
pended, the fashioning of spears and the wielding of them, and the 
manufacture of flint-hatchets and the digging of wolf-pits. 

The form of the boar is so familiar to every one that to enter into 
details respecting its structure would be mere waste of valuable 
space. True, there is a difference between the appearance of the 
wild and domesticated creature, but it consists chiefly, if not entirely, 
in the bristles of the wild fellow being longer and coarser than his 
cultivated brother, in his eye being more restless and fiery, in his 
hide encompassing a mass of muscles and sinew instead of juicy fat 
and lean, in his shape being more lithe and active, and last, though 
by no means least, in the development of his tremendous tusks. 


HOW HE IS HUNTED. 


In various parts of Europe the boar still roams at large—in parts 
of France, and in considerable numbers in the interminable forests 
of Germany—but little or nothing is done in boar hunting. India is 
the great field for this sport, and the animals there found are cer- 
tainly the largest and most formidable of any in the world. He 
roams the jungle, fearing not even the terrible tiger—crops his din- 
ner at the verge of the auburn-striped monster’s lair, and comes 
down with him to the pool to slake his thirst; yet that no affection 
exists between them is certain, from the fact that now and then 
sportsmen come across boars and tigers dead, the latter bearing 
marks of the wild pig’s tremendous tusks. Even that terribly cour- 
ageous member of the feline tribe, the panther, the wild boar holds 
in light estimation, and will not budge an inch from his path for 
the greatest vixen of this genus the jungle contains. At Morinnabad, 
on one occasion, a large boar was observed with his back toa tree, 
bayed by four full-grown panthers. They, however, were afraid to 
commence the attack, and toward night-fall two of them sheered off, 
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whereon the boar made a dash at the remaining two, and then trot- 
ted home, sound and unpursued. 

Boay hunting in India is always conducted on horseback, and the 
chief weapon employed is the spear. Different sorts of spears, how- 
ever, are in favor in the various provinces. The Bengal hunter uses 
a spear not more than six and a half feet long, the shaft being of 
bamboo, weighted with lead at the upper end, and with a broad and 
stout blade. It is not used lance-wise, but held firmly in the hand in 
such a way that the point projects about a foot and a half before the 
stirrup-iron, so that when the boar charges, the horse is dexterously 
swerved aside, and the animal runs-on the spear. This is known 
as the “jobbing” spear. In Bombay and Hyderabad the weapon 
runs from eight to ten feet in length, and is much lighter than the 
“jobber.” This long light Spear 1s carried “under-hand.” “The 
secret of riding a wild hog,” says a hunter of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience, “is to ride as close to him as you can, keeping him on the 
spear or right hand of you. You must be able to turn your horse 
with the hog; and, therefore, the horse must always be in hand. 
In short, when the hog flags in speed, the hunter must be ready 
to make his horse spring upon him, so to speak. The spear then 
goes through the foe; and if the hog charges at the time, the in- 
creased impetus of two bodies meeting at such speed generally 
drives the spear through from end to end. Itisa good plan, when 
you are afraid of losing your hog among bushes and grass, to deliver 
& spear in him; it hampers his movements, and he can not conceal 
himself in the jungle.” 

A thoroughly trained horse is essential to successful boar hunting. 
Wherever a hog will go—even when hard pressed—there should 
the steed follow, up steep hills, down sudden slopes, over bushes, and 
along the face of rocks at an angle of forty degrees, and more slip- 
pery than metropolitan wood-paving in foggy weather. It is possi- 
ble, however, to have too clever and impetuous a horse. Captain 
Shakespeare had one such; without spur or encouragement it would 
follow the boar into the most impracticable places; when the boar 
leaped a rock, the horse leaped too, exactly as the chase went. 
When it is considered that, when hard run, the boar has been known 
to tuck in his feet and fling himself oyer a bank fifteen feet deep, 
falling on his chest and up and off again in an instant, the disadvan- 
tage of mounting a horse who hunts boars for his own amusement 
will be apparent. 

Speaking of the animal above mentioned, Captain Shakespeare says: 
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“T bought him at auction, at Hyderabad, for a hundred rupees— 
about nine pounds—and as for courage, I believe he would have 
faced a tiger. On one occasion I had a long and severe run over 
rocks and grass after a wild sow which, on the second time of being 
speared, ran up the spear and fixed on the chest of this horse. He 
never moved for some time, till at length, I suppose, being convinced 

that I couldn’t get the hog off him, he swung suddenly round, and 
the sow being a large tall one, this movement brought her alongside 
of him, when he lashed at her with, his hind-legs till she was disen- 
gaged.” ‘ 

As in Indian boar hunting there is generally as much racing as 
fighting, and the hunter’s valor goes for nought unless he possesses 
such facilities as will make him more than a match for the fleet, tusked 
monster, a fast horse is indispensable. “ At his first burst, the Indian 
boar will run away from the-fleetest Arab racer.” Therefore, care is 
taken to give the horse every possible advantage. It generally hap- 
pens that the pasture-ground selected by the cunning boar is situated 
along distance—ten, twenty, even thirty miles—from his stronghold. 
Setting out in the evening, he goes at a steady pace and reaches his 
feeding-place about the middle of the night; here he gorges, as only 
hogs wild and tame can gorge, sugar-cane or such other food as. he 
fancies, and, strolling off, reaches home before day-light. This is 
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the time to hunt him. He is full, tired, and sleepy, and altogether 
incapable of running his fastest. Indeed, it may take a great gang 
of natives with the tom-toms, bells, cymbals, horns, and other imple- 
ments of hideous Indian musie to rouse him from his covert, and 
roused he must be, for to penetrate to his sanctum afoot—however 
perfectly armed—would be an act almost of suicide, and if a jury of 
grey-headed hog-hunters sat on such a body, their undoubted verdict 
would be “temporary insanity.” When roused, however, the boar 
will make the best running he can, and here the hunter’s horse has 
the advantage, for his master has taken care, after he has had his 
supper overnight, to put a muzzle over his mouth, and he is led out 
‘in the morning empty and light, and in a condition to go at the fast- 
est pace he is capable of. The hunter’s great aim is to “blow” 
his formidable game at the first burst and bring him to bay, well 
knowing that if he allows the boar to keep the lead till he recovers 
his wind, his hungry horse will flag and droop his ears while the 
game with his tail erect is still at a hard gallop. 

The authority quoted at the commencement of this chapter relates 
an adventure that occurred to him while hunting in the Deccan, and 
which amply illustrates the high place the boar deserves in the list 
of wild animals worthy of chase, as well as its pluck and marvelous 
tenacity of life. 

While beating the sugar-canes for wild hogs, a few miles from 
Hingolee, a villager came up, and after inquiring what the Captain 
was hunting for, remarked, “If you want to see a hog, come with 
me and I will show you one;” and leading the way over the brow 
of a hill, pointed out an object in a field below that “in the mist of 
the morning appeared like a large blue rock—much too large for a. 
hog.” However, the “object” presently got on its legs, and dissi- 
pated any doubt existing as to its character. About a hundred yards 
distant from the animal was a fissure in the hills, thickly wooded, 
and here, no doubt, was the boar’s lair, and if he took alarm and 
rushed thither it would be next to impossible to dislodge him. A 
savage boar in his stronghold is as difficult to oust as the grizzly 
bear from his winter cave in the Rocky Mountains. He constantly 
rushes out, knocks over and gores the beaters nearest the mouth of 
his retreat, and then skips back again before there is the shadow of 
a chance of spearing him. 

All this Captain Shakespeare well knew, and thinking it possible 
that the boar might not run, he galloped round the field and. placed 
himself between the boar and his retreat, and there waited with his 
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companion—a native officer—till the beaters came up and endeavor- 
ed to drive the boar over the hill. “Standing as I was, behind a 
hedge considerably higher than my mare’s head, I did not see the 
boar. The duffadar (native officer) was some thirty yards to my 
left, and looking over a lower part of the hedge, shouted out, ‘ Look 
out! here he comes!’ The mare was standing still, and I had but 
just time to drop my spear-point, which caught the boar in the rise, 
and the blade was buried in his withers. My mare, from her stand- 
ing position, cleared with one bound the boar, spear and all, as this 
was carried out of my hand; then, suddenly turning, was in her 
stride after the hog. The hog had but seventy yards to reach the 
jungle, and just as he struck the first branch of the jungle with 
his back, breaking in two the shaft of my spear (which was still 
fast in his body), the duffadar closed with him. The*boar having 
been missed by the spear, ran under the duffadar’s horse, and for 
thirty yards lifted him off his legs, plunging and kicking till the 
rider came to the ground. Fortunately we had three dogs with us; 
and having shouted to the people to let them go, they came up and 
took off the attention of the boar at the moment he was on the duf- 
fadar, who had fallen on his sword and broken it, and was utterly 
helpless.” 

The next moment the boar made full tilt for his stronghold, the 
dogs following close at his heels. Armed with a fresh spear, the 
Captain rode up the face of the hill, and from thence looking down, 
saw the boar at bay and surrounded by the hounds, but in such a 
situation that 1t was impossible on horseback to go to the assistance 
of the dogs. At this moment one of the Captain’s beaters came 
running up with his heavy double-barreled rifle, and being appre- 
hensive that the hounds would speedily be slaughtered if not re- 
lieved he took the gun, and dismounting, resolved to attack the boar 
on foot. 

“Just as I got to the bottom I saw the monster boar with his 
back to a tree, and the three dogs looking very, cautiously at him. 
He was about forty yards’ distance from me. Directly he saw me, 
putting his head a little down to take aim, he came straight at 
me, increasing his pace from the trot to the charge. When about 
fifteen yards off he received the first bullet of my rifle in his neck. 
Taking not the least notice of it he came on; and the second barrel 
fired at him, at about five yards, broke his left under jaw-bone at 
the tusk. Fortunately I brought my rifle down to the charge, and 
striking it with his head, the boar sent me over on my back. While 
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running over me he made a‘glance, and wounded me in the left arm. 
Had I not put down my rifle-barrel at the moment, most, probably 
his tusks*would have been buried in my body. As it was, I had 
two shooting-jackets on, it being a very cold morning, and I suffered 
more from the jar than the wound. 

“ As I lay I seized the end of my rifle-barrel, determined to sell 
my lite as dearly as possible. To my delight, I must say, I saw the 
boar knock over the man who was running down with my big spear. 
He did not turn on either of us; for the boar is a noble foe, rarely 
turning, unless desperately wounded and unable to go on, to mu- 
tilate a fallen enemy. The dogs immediately tackled him, and per- 
mitted me, though almost breathless, to getup. The rifle-stock was 
cracked, and the pin that fastens the barrel into the stock much 
bent. Having put this to-rights I loaded, and, proceeding in the 
direction the boar had gone, came up to within fifteen yards of 
where he had halted and stood regarding me vengefully. Taking 
aim I sent a bullet through his eye into his brain, and rolled him 
over dead. . . . I have stated that the boar is the most courageous 
animal in the jungle. There he was; with a broken Spear in his 
withers—the shaft sticking up a foot and a half from the blade— 
knocking over a horseman and wounding his horse; receiving two 
bullets—ten to the pound—the first in his neck and throat, the 
second breaking his jaw, and fired within a few feet of his muzzle ; 
making good his charge, cutting down his enemy like grass, wound- 
ing him; knocking over a second man armed with a spear; defying 
the dogs; and then, when in the act of charging again, shot to the 
brain, and dying without a groan.” ; 

While Du Chaillu was wandering through the wondrous forests 
of Equatorial Africa he encountered a species of hog, at once the 
most hideous and comical object, (at least so it appears pictured in 
his book) the world ever saw. “It is a very remarkable animal,” 
says he, “attains a great size, and is conspicuous for a curious white 
face, adorned with several large warty protuberances on each side 
half-way between the nose and eyes. These, and the singular long 
bristles which surround the eyes, and the long ears, ending in a tuft 
of coarse hair, have a very furious effect. The color of the body is 
red.” 

Most difficult game these red, hairy-eyed pigs appear to be. They 
are described as tremendously Savage, and active as terriers. Du 
Chaillu singling a boar from among a herd and bringing him down 
with a bullet, its companions in their fright “made a leap which 
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must have measured over ten yards.” “TI have repeatedly seen 
them,” says the same authority, “ leaping across the Ovenga, where 
by my own measurement it was more than eight yards wide.” 

In his late exploration to the Okavango, Mr. Andersson had con- 
siderable’sport with the wild boar of Southern Africa. “ The speed 
of these animals,” says he, “I found surprisingly great. On open 
ground, when fairly afoot, I found the dogs no match for them, and 
yet some of my curs were rather swift of foot. The dogs neverthe- 
less dodged them at times successfully ; at others they came will- 
ingly to, bay. They fight desperately; I have seen wild boars indi- 
vidually keep off most effectually half a dozen fierce assailants. I 
have also seen them, when hotly pursued, attack and severely wound 
their pursuers.” 

In an amusing sketch of adventures in the South, there is an in- 
stance of rough riding which must have astonished steed as well as 
rider. The incident occurred in a swamp region in Mississippi. A 
road running from the maim turnpike down toward a swamp was 
pointed out to a traveler, with the inquiry if he knew how it came to 
be made. To the negative reply the narrator answered: “Some 
years ago I was down in that swamp with some fellows after wild 
hogs. Iwas standing on the edge of it hallooing on the hounds, my 
gun resting against a tree, when out rushed an enormous boar and 
charged right at me. TI could only straddle my legs to escape his 
furious onset; but as he passed under me, being rather low in the 
crotch, I honest myself astride of him. Almost unconscious from 
terror, I involuntarily seized his tail, and stuck my heels under his 
shoulders. At every stride he took my spurs goaded him on. Thus 
he ran some three miles through the brush-wood, making a clear 
sweep as he went, but finally fell exhausted, when I dispatched the 
monster with my bowie-knife. The road is now used for hauling 
timber from Leaf River swamp, and is called Barrett’s trail.” 


THE BEAR. 


Tne Eastern nations, from the 
earliest times, seem to have had an 
exaggerated idea of the character 
and habits of Bruin. Daniel the 
prophet compared the Persian monarchy to the bear, ‘as indicative 
of its brutality and rapaciousness. Upon ancient sculptures there is 
found, we believe, no representation of the bear, although almost 
every other animal can be discovered among the still bright pictures 
of the tombs of ancient Egypt, and even among the recently-explored 
remains of Nineveh; yet the Old Testament represents that “two 
she-bears ” destroyed the children who scoffed at the age and infirm- 
ities of the prophet. Of all beasts, the she-bear with her young is 
the most savage, and in the pursuit of food most utterly indifferent 
to danger. Popular stories, which have that immortal existence for 
which no one can account, represent the bear as not only fond of: 
human beings as food, but as selecting, with malicious satisfaction, 


the persons of young girls remarkable for their beauty and inno- 
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cence. The truth i is, that Bruin has no really bad qualities, except 
what are the result of circumstances not of his choosing; no very 
elevated characteristics, for he is commonplace in his anibition. No 
inhabitant of the wood, undisturbed, would lead a more respectable 
life than the bear; it is therefore unjust to reproach him with qual- 
ities that he does not possess, and’ it is calculated to profane zoology 
if you ascribe to him virtues to which he never aspired. 

The bear is universal throughout almost the whole of the Ameri- 
can continent, and is found not only among the eternal snows of the 
North, but as far south as the swamps of Florida. Cold countries, 
however, are most genial to its existence, and mountain fastnesses 
for its safety. Among our aboriginal inhabitants, particularly those 
residing in the vicinity of the Great Lakes, the bear was held in 
great veneration. Believing, as they did, that all animals as well as 
men had spirits, they gave to Bruin a sort of homogeneous sympa- 
thy, and when preparing to hunt him purified themselves by fastings 
and incantations. They alsovreceived their warriors who had been 
upon a successful hunt with almost as much ceremony as if they 
had just returned in triumph from an enemy’s country, and appear- 

» “ed to be never satisfied with making propitiatory sacrifices to the 
manes of the dead. The title of “the Great Bear” was one of ex- 
ceeding honor, and the form of the animal, more frequently than any 
other, occurs in their rude sculptures and Mieroglyphical paintings. 

The grizzly bear is pre-eminently the monarch of the American 
forests, and the largest beast of prey in the world. He is entirely 
without a rival in mere physical strength, and obtains the enormous 
weight of twelve hundred pounds. The most reliable authorities 
mention specimens nine feet in length, with a hind-foot €leven and 
three-quarter inches long and seven inches wide, exclusive of the 
gigantic talons, which exhibit a naked surface larger than the fingers 
of the human hand. This monster seldom attacks the hunter, unless 
challenged to fight. All animals become his prey; the heavy buffalo 
he crushes up in his arms, and bears away as a prize. The wolf 
packs, which are the terror of the great prairies, flee from his pres- 
ence, and a hundred of them will leave their bloody repast that the 
grizzly may appease his appetite from their spoils. A peculiarity of 
the grizzly bear is that he does not hug his prey. His claws are 
broad, of great length, and cut like a chisel. Eying the object of 
‘attack for a moment, it rushes at it, rears, and strikes at it with its 
tremendous fore-paw. 

The home of the grizzly bear is generally confined to the wilds of 
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the Rocky Mountains and the lone wastes of California, yet there 
can not be a doubt that a solitary specimen has occasionally reached 
the Atlantic coast. A tradition existed among the New York In- 
dians that some three hundred years ago a huge monster, which 
they termed the “ Naked Bear,” most horrible to behold, and pos- 
sessed of naked claws as large as a man’s finger, established himself 
somewhere among the head-waters of the Hudson, and occasionally 
falling upon an unprotected town, would destroy with impunity 
women and children. The hunters who pursued this monster in- 
variably fell victims to their temerity, unless there was a river or 
lake at hand, when they could escape by swimming. So long as 
game was plentiful the scourge was comparatively harmless, but as 
soon as that failed him he made war upon the people; and the 
“warriors” finally met and consulted for his destruction. After a 
severe battle, in which a number of persons were sacrificed, he was 
slain; his head was cut off, and carried in great pomp through the 
principal villages, and many warriors of the neighboring tribes came 
to view the trophy and admire the conquerors. The claws being. 
naked, and as large as an Indian’s finger, show that this traditionary 
creature was undoubtedly a grizzly bear, which having wandered 
from itsnative haunts, had, to the terror of the surrounding country, 
settled in the peaceful vicinity where it created so much havoc, and 
by its destruction there caused so much glory to be shed over the 
now-forgotten tribe of Mahicanna Indians. 

In the first settling of the New England States bears were quite 
numerous, and they still exist in great abundance in the northern 
parts of Maine; but we hear very little said of them in the chron- 
icles of the times. It would seem that the sturdy old Puritans 
found no leisure for the amusements of the chase, and having their 
attention so exclusively occupied by a more savage foe, the Indian, 
they must have slaughtered the bear without deeming the exploit 
worthy of any particular mention. sg 

The country bordering on the Ohio, about the Guyandotte and 
Big Sandy, at the commencement of the present century was more 
remarkable than any other locality for all kinds of game, and was 
really the paradise of bears. At these points were seen, by the early 
voyagers, the first indications of the ‘approach of a Southern clime. 
The tall reed displayed itself, gradually growing more dense until it 
became matted into extensive “ brakes” that almost rivaled their con- 
geners of the alluvium of the Mississippi. Some of the streams that 
here poured their waters into the Ohio, started from amid the wildest 
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scenery of the Cumberland Mountains, winding among gorges and 
ravines that fill the spectator with awe, and yet are blessed with the 
richest of vegetation. It was in these then inaccessible solitudes 
that Bruin flourished, increased, and grew fat; but after Wayne 
conquered the, Indians of the West, and Kentucky ceased to be 
struggled for by its original inhabitants, the early pioneers, who re- 
tained a taste for adventure, turned their deadly rifles upon the game 
in the forests, and thus kept alive the excitement that had become 
a second nature by their long experience upon the “ bloody path.” 
The demands of commerce also encouraged the pursuit; for Napo- 
leon borrowed from the shaggy covering of the bear the wherewithal 
to give additional ferocity to the grizzly front of war, and the tro- 
phies of the skill of the American hunter were in time wrought into 
the towering caps that waved along the lines of the “ Old Guard,” and 
were afterward scattered over the fields of Jena, Austerlitz, and Wa- 
terloo. 

The more the habits of ‘any wild animal are known, the greater is 
our admiration called forth; for we see traits of character developed 
and intellectuality exhibited that are ever hidden from the superficial 
observer. No one can sit down and listen to a hunter without be- 
ing interested. The trees and stones to him have language, and the 
living things are sublime in their sagacity and varied powers in pro- 
viding for themselves. The bear is no exception to the rule; he 
was made in wisdom, and he constantly, yet silently, declares the 
glory of the handiwork of his Creator. 

The female, in providing herself with a retreat, seeks for one on 
the top of some tall tree, that she may the better be able to defend 
her young from the attacks of enemies. The male, on the contrary, 
having no paternal solicitude, makes his bed beneath some gigantic 
root or in a protecting cave. The bear is unsocial, and seems to be 
.most contented when buried deepest in the cane-brakes, or among 
the wrecks of forest-trees blown down by the wind. The power 
they possess of remaining for months in a semi-torpid state is most re- 
markable, and peculiar to them over all other warm-blooded animals. 
Therefore, as might be supposed, they are fond of sleep, shun the 
day-light, and are seldom known to move about until the sun goes 
down, unless the faithful dog rouse them in their bed; and even 
then they will grunt, like the sluggard, for a little more sleep and a 
little more slumber, and a little more folding of the paws to rest; 
and they continue to do this until the fierce and impatient bark 
gives too fearful indications of proximity. 
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Bruin does not confine himself to one kind of food; he with judi- 
cious care selects not only from the varied products of the vegetable 
kingdom, but has a fine idea of meats. In the South he will fatten 
upon the leaves of young cane, upon the pecan, and sweet acorn. 
He is industrious everywhere in his pursuit of fruit, and his vege- 
_ table luxuries are persimmons and green corn. The decayed log has 
treasures for him as well as for the woodpecker and wild turkey ; 
for he will tear it in pieces, and daintily pick up the grub-worm and 
wood-beetle, or any other insect inhabitant that may come in his 
way. Of meats, he prefers young pig; but “roasters” not always 
being in season, he contents himself with full-grown porkers. The 
fondness of the animal for hogs proves one of the greatest evils to 
the farmer who is just opening a home in the wilderness ; and if the 
bear could only overcome the desire to gratify his swinish propensi- 
ties, he would much longer escape the avenging rifle. The bear also 
has a sweet tooth; and if rich and civilized, would expend large 
sums for confectionery. As it is, he confines himself to robbing the 
industrious bees; for once let him get track of wild honey, and he 
seldom deserts the treasure until he has appropriated it to his own 
use. Reckless, from his protecting hair, of the fury of the enraged 
insects he is robbing, he will thrust his huge paws into the hollow of 
the tree and pull them out, reeking in sweets, and then lick them off 
with a philosophical indifference wonderful to behold. But jf one 
of the victims of his thefts happens to plant a sting effectively in a 
tender place, he will roll down from his perch and take to his heels, 
the very impersonation of terror; but learning nothing from experi- 
_ ence, will never abandon the treasure until the robbery is complete. 

The young cub of the familiar black bear is exceedingly attract- 
ive; a couple of these mischievous creatures confined together form 
a source of inexhaustible amusement. Some years since we were 
for days confined to a Western steamer, and it was rarely that the 
cubs, which were among the “deck passengers,” did not have an ad- 
miring audience witnessing their playful antics, wrestlings, and su- 
perb “ground and lofty tumblings.” In a wild state, if in distress, 
they can sometimes be heard giving utterance to the most pitiful 
cries. In one of the frequent overflows that inundate portions of 
Louisiana, a community was once alarmed with the fearful wailings, 
as was supposed, of children suffering in “ the swamp.” Torches 
were obtained and a careful search commenced, and after innumer- 
able adventures, “by flood,” of the humanely-disposed, two little 
cubs were discovered buried up in the hollow of a tree, and locked 
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YOUNG GRIZZLIES AT PLAY. 


in each other’s arms—real abandoned “babes of the wood.” The 
old mother had either been drowned or shot, and her sooty orphans, 
finally overcoming their instinctive fears, poured forth their sorrows 
upon the evening air. ~~ 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of the bear’is his love of 
order. In going to and from his retreat to drink, he always pursues 
the same path, places his feet in the same prints; and, if the season 
be dry, you can mark the course by a double row of parallel toe- 
marks in the ground ;- for the bear, like the pacing horse, moves one 
side at atime. Again, the animal will enter a piece of woods, cross 
a stream, or invade a corn-field, always at the same places, and con- 
tinues so to do until interfered with by the hunter, or driven off to 
seek more favorable places for food. 

We have alluded to the unsociability of the bear; but it should 
be stated that there are occasionally times when they have their 
friendly gatherings, and assemble from all the surrounding country 
to exchange ideas, cultivate short-lived friendships, and have one 
grand jubilee. The Indians describe these meetings with asia 
gravity, and ascribe to them all the intellectual character and impor- 
tance which they give to their own “ talks.” The antics of the bear 
on these occasions are represented as exceedingly amusing ; the 
young cubs are displayed before the visitors with due ceremony, 
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their anxious mothers evidently very proud of their shining coats of 
black hair and promising strength. They are taken up and dandled 
with all care, and rocked to and fro, and also, for waywardness, have 
their ears severely boxed, and are otherwise disciplined into juvenile 
obedience. On the occasions of the grand. dances, an obscure 
thicket is selected, the grass is beaten down, and protruding roots 
torn away. The old bears then form a circle, generally sitting upon 
their haunches, assuming most solemn and critical expressions. The 
performer meanwhile goes through his pantomime of bowing and 
prancing, evidently anxious to secure applause; presently a partner 
voluntderd) and an old-fashioned minuet follows. The spectators the 
while keep time with their paws, and give no mean imitations of 
“patting Juba;” and warming with the excitement, they will all 
suddenly spring up and join in a general double-shuffle, the award of 
superiority being given to the last who, from inclination ‘or positive 
exhaustion, quits the field. It is from these “ backwoods assemblies” 
that the Indians profess to have learned their most difficult steps 
and most complicated dances ; and to be able to perform like a bear 
is with them a compliment always desired, but one they seldom have 
the vanity to believe they truly deserve. 

The home of the polar bear is the solitary waste that flanks the 
Northern seas. Its prey is the seal and the walrus. Its home is © 
caverns formed in the snow. Mr. Wood, in his “ Homes Without 
Hands,” gives an interesting description of his snow-houses. Trav- 
elers tell us that nobody need be frozen to death in the snow. One 
has simply to choose some spot where the snow lies deepest, such as 
the side of a bank or a tree, scoop out a hollow with his hands in 
which he can lie, and wherein he is protected from the cold winds. 
Wrapping himself in his garments he lies quietly, allowing the snow 
to fall upon him unheeded. The merits of this extempore cell are 
soon apparent. The snow is an imperfect conductor of heat, the 
caloric exhaled from the body is no longer swept off by the wind, 
and restores warmth and sensation to the limbs. Als the body be- 
comes warmer the hollow enlarges. The warmth of the breath 
keeps a small passage open, around which collects a mass of glitter- 
ing hoar-frost, caused by the congelation of the breath. This pas- 
sage supplies the traveler with air. The cell is soon rather too hot 
than too cold, and the occupant can sleep as warmly, if not as com- 
posedly, as in his bed at home. 

The white bear forms just such a cell as this in which to reside 
during the period of her accouchement. Within this strange nursery 
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she produces her young, and remains with them beneath the snow 
from December to March—the bear having power to live long peri- 
ods without food—when she emerges into the outer air, bringing 
with her the baby bears, who are then about as large as rabbits. 
As time passes on the breath of the family, together with the 
warmth exhaled from their bodies, serves to enlarge the cell, so that 
in proportion to their increasing dimensions the accommodations are 
increased to suit them. 

This curious abode is not sought by every polar bear. None of 
the males trouble themselves to spend so much time in a state of 
seclusion, The habit of hibernation is common to most if not to all 
true bears, and we find the white bear of the polar regions, the 
brown bear of Europe, and the black bear of North America agree 
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POLAR BEAR KILLING A WALRUS, 


in this curious habit. Before retiring into winter-quarters the bear 
eats enormously, and, driven on by an unfailing instinct, resorts to 
the most nutritious diet, so that it becomes prodigiously fat. Dur- 
ing the three months of her seclusion the polar bear takes no food, 
but exists upon the store of fat which has been accumulated before 
retiring to her winter home. The bear during this period exhibits 
the curious phenomenon of the “tappen,” a hard concreted sub- 
stance, which plugs up the intestines, and seems to be of service in 
retaining the animal in condition. 

The polar bear nearly equals in size and strength the formidable 
grizzly bear. A full-grown one will attack and kill a bull-walrus 
three times its own size. His tactics are to conceal himself behind 
an ice-hillock, and watching till the walrus comes floating past, spring 
on its back, and holding on by its teeth to the creature’s neck, batter 
in its skull with repeated blows of its tremendous fore-paw. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Charles Francis Hall, author of “ Arctic Researches,” 
the white bear has a very ingenious way of killing the walrus, which 
is represented in the above engraving. 
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“In August, every fine day the walrus makes his way to the shore, 
draws his huge body up on the rocks, and basks in the sun. If this 
happen near the base of a cliff, the ever-watchful bear takes advan- 
tage of the circumstance to attack this formidable game in this way: 
The bear mounts a cliff, and throws down upon the animal’s head a 
large rock, calculating the distance and the course with astonishing 
accuracy, and thus crushing the thick, bullet-proof skull. If the 
walrus is not instantly killed—simply stunned—the bear rushes down . 
to the walrus, seizes the rock, and hammers away at the head till the 
skull is broken. A fat feast follows. Unless the bear is very hun- 
gry it eats only the blubber of the walrus, seal, and whale.” 

The polar bear’s manner of catching the seal is also noteworthy. 
When the seal is on the ice by its hole, basking in the sun, the bear 
lies down on his side and hitches himself along toward his game. 
The seal, mearfwhile, is taking its naps of about ten seconds each, 
ultimately raising its head and surveying the entire horizon before 
composing itself again to brief slumber. As soon as the seal raises 
its head the bear keeps perfectly still, but, according to the natives’ 
belief, “talks” to it. The seal, if it sees any thing, sees but the 
head, which it takes for another seal, and it sleeps again. Again 
the bear hitches himself along, and once more the seal raises its 
head, only to be talked to again, and again deceived. Thus the pur- 
suit goes on till the seal is caught or till he makes his escape, which 
he seldom does. 

The particulars related by Mr. Lamont, author of “ Sporting Ad- 
ventures in the Northern Seas,” attending the capture of two orphan 
polar bears is curious, and worth relating as affording an instance 
of the wonderful affection of the most ferocious of brute creatures 
for its little ones. 

The two Arctic huntsmen, after a hard day with the bears and wal- 
ruses among the icebergs, returned to their vessel and retired to bed. 
They had not lain two hours, however, before the watch on deck 
came with the news that tlee bears were at that moment taking a 
nocturnal promenade on a little ice island a short distance off. Tired 
and sleepy as were the hunters, the opportunity was too splendid a 
one to be lost, especially as, according to the hunters’ experience, 
bears were the least plentiful of the large game abounding in the 
neighborhood. The watch, who had observed the animals through 
his glass (there. is, of course, no such thing as a dark summer night 
in the region in question), declared them to be an old bear and two 
cubs, and that they were making their way to a spot where lay 
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the disrobed carcase of one of their own species shot some time 
before. 

“We had a row of several miles along the shore before we over- 
took the bears, and at last discovered them seated on a strip of land 
ice. Lord Kennedy then agreed to get out,and by running try to 
cut them off from the hills, while I should continue in the boat and 
row as fast as possible up to the edge of this ice, in case they should 
take to the sea. We got to within about five hundred yards of the 
bears before they perceived us. The old one stood up on her hind- 
legs, like a dancing bear, to have a good look at the boat, and a mo- 
ment’s inspection seemed to convince her it was time to be off. She 
set off at the top of her speed, with her two cubs at her heels, along 
the smooth surface of the ice. My companion, although an excellent 
runner, could not keep up with them, so he got into the boat again, 
and we rowed with might and main to keep in sight of the bears; 
but they got far ahead of us, and we began to think they would beat 
us, when luckily they got to the end of the strip of smooth ‘ fast’ ice, 
and before them lay a great expanse of soft mud, intersected with 
numerous little channels and with much rough ice, left by the tide 
aground among it. This seemed to embarrass them very much, as 
the cubs couldn’t jump over the channels, and the old bear appeared 
to be getting very anxious and uneasy; but she showed great pa- 
tience and forbearance with her cubs, always waiting, after she had 
jumped over a channel, until they swam across, and affectionately 
assisting them to clamber up the steep sides of the rocky places ; 
nevertheless the mixture of sticky mud with rough ice and half- 
frozen water soon reduced the unhappy cubs to a pitiable state of 
distress, and we heard them growling plaintively, as if they were up- 
braiding their mother for dragging them to such a disagreeable 
place. 

“We had got the boat into a long narrow channel among the mud, 
which contained water enough to float her, and we were now rapidly 
gaining on the bears, when all of a sudden the boat ran hard aground, 
and not an inch farther would she go. This seemed as if it would 
turn the fate of the day in favor of the bears, as we did not think it 
possible to overtake them afoot among the mud; but there still re- 
mained the chances of a long shot, as the boat had grounded within 
two hundred yards of the animals. Lord David fired, and struck the 
old bear in the back, paralyzing her; we then scrambled through the 
icy mud up to where she lay, and dispatched her. The cubs, quite 
black with mud and shivering with cold, lay upon the body of their 
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mother, growling viciously, and would not allow us to touch them, 
until the men, bringing a couple of walrus-lines from the boat, threw 
nooses over their heads and secured them tightly, coupling them 
together like a brace of dogs. They were about the size of colley- 
dogs, and no sooner did they feel themselves fast, than, quite regard- 
less of our presence, they began a furious combat with one another, 
and rolled about among ‘the mud, biting, struggling, and roaring, till 
quite exhausted.” : 

Willingly would I here leave the question as regards the affection 
displayed even by grim polar bears one to the other, but justice 
compels me to state a shameful fact in the case of the two little bears 
above discussed. Let the narrator of the generous she-bear’s story 
himself furnish the reader with the scandalous termination to the 
Arctic tragedy as witnessed by him. 

“Tam sorry to have to record the most horrible case of filial in- 
gratitude that ever fell under my observation. Without doubt the 
old bear had sacrificed her life to her cubs; she could have escaped 
without difficulty if she had not so magnanimously remained to help 
them. When, however, we proceeded to open the old bear for. the 
purpose of skinning her, the two young demons of cubs—having by 
this time settled their differences with each other—hegan to devour 
their unfortunate and too devoted parent, and actually made a hearty 
meal off her. When we finished skinning her the cubs sat down 
upon the skin, and resolutely refused to leave it; so we dragged the 
skin, with the cubs sitting on it, like a sledge, to the boat, and after 
another tussle with them, in the course of which they severely bit and 
scratched some of the men, we got them tied down under the thwarts 
of the boat, and conveyed them on board the sloop. . . . In the 
course of the day we got a sort of crib made for them on deck out 
of some spare spars and pieces of drift-wood, and while they were be- 
ing thrust into it they resisted so furiously that one could almost 
imagine that they knew they were bidding adieu forever to the fresh 
breezes and icy waters of Spitzbergen.” 


HOW THE BEAR IS HUNTED. 


Buars, being most abundant in cold climates, were originally very 
numerous in the northern nations of Europe, and consequently form- 
ed very prominent objects of sport. The people of Poland were 

remarkably fond of bear hunting. It was their custom to take in 
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nets those they wished to preserve for “baiting.” Once hampered, 


the hunters rode about him and pinioned the animal to the ground 
by securing each paw with large wooden forks, and thus kept the 
animal until he was securely bound with cords and rolled into a 
strong chest. Upon a named day the bear, furious with hunger, 
was turned loose and slain in the excitement of the chase. The 
Germans a century since were very fond of bear-baiting, and the 
English indulged in it in more recent times. 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


The Kings of Spain in their days of dawning chivalry made the 
bear hunt an affair of great state,and pursued the animal with se- 
lected hounds and fleet horses; yet they managed “the etiquette of 
killing so critically that days would sometimes elapse before the 
hunt could have a true courtly termination. ‘The Swiss were always 
famous bear hunters, and when the animal was plenty among the 
fastnesses of the Alps no sport could have been more manly than 
their capture from among the ravines and precipices of the snow- 
capped mountains. We have seen somewhere a fine pi¢ture repre- 
senting the successful bear hunter mounted upon the shoulders of 
his fellow-citizens, and, as a conquering hero, carried into the town of 
Berne. In Norway, Denmark, and Finland the bear still roams in 
primitive independence. In those countries he is hunted and killed 
by many of the gentry, with a sentiment of sublimity attached to 
the encounter that gives the incidents a thrilling interest; for the 
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sturdy Northmen, disdaining all advantage, meet the enemy in sin- 
gle combat, and fight and kill with no other weapon than the sword 
or spear. ‘Those persons,on the contrary, who destroy the bear for 
profit, have a novel kind of trap which they bait with honey, A 
large tree is selected containing a suitable limb, which limb is trim- 
med from all kindred branches, and with great labor is then bent 
down to the main trunk and secured in a prepared notch. On this 
powerful spring is hung, by chains, a wooden shelf, on which is 
placed a quantity of the coveted product of the bees’ labor. The 
bear soon scents the rich treasure, climbs into the trap, and by his 
weight lodsens the spring ; the limb returns back to its natural po- 
sition, leaving Bruin suspended mid-air, to be disposed of according 
to the caprices of his captors. 

Siberia, however, seems more than any other country to be infest- 
ed with the bear; and if the stories told of their numbers and their ; 
gregarious habits be true, they assume a formidable character no- \ 
where else exhibited. Lllustrative of our proposition is the story re- 
lated of some Siberian peasants, who, while in the forests, gob pos- 
session of two very young cubs and took them home. Three days 
elapsed, and the rough strangers had already begun to be familiar- 
ized with their hosts, when, on the night of the fourth day, dreadful 
howlings were heard in the village. The colonists, more curious than 
alarmed, went out to see what was the matter ; but their consterna- 
tion was extreme when they belield the cottage which contained the 
cubs svrrounded with bears, standing on their hind-legs and howling 
dreadfully. The villagers ran for fire-arms and hatchets, and a fierce 
combat ensued. The beasts rushed on the men, and although 
several were killed by the first discharge they furiously continued 
their attack, and could only be routed when the cabin was set on 
fire; the flames created alarm, and the living bears retired. Eight 
animals lay lifeless on the ground—five men were killed and thirty 
wounded. | 

The bear’s love of order, to which we have already alluded, is taken 
advantage of by the skillful backwoodsman to kill him with the 
_ Spring-gun. We never knew but one hunter who was certain to be 

_ successful in this kind of sport; and, to use his own language, “he 
knew dar better than he did his dictionary.” To set the spring-gun 
requires a most intimate knowledge of the animal’s mental opera- 
tions as well as of the physiognomy of the face of nature. We have 
known the size, the sex, and where the animal would be shot, perfect- 
ly delineated even before the instrument of death was poised in its 
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SPRING-GUN. 


place. In ‘preparing the spring, the hunter notices where the bear 
climbs a fence to enter a corn-field. The path being known, a care- 
ful examination is made of the foot-prints, and the exact height of 
the animal is thus ascertained. Two forked sticks are now prepared, 
and driven into the ground so that they will-hold up the rifle at 
right angles with the path. | 
How nice must be the adjustment! The ball must penetrate the 
heart, else the animal will, though wounded, escape beyond the reach 
of the hunter. The bear, again, will step over certain things in his 
way and leap over others ; now the trigger must be of that exact height 
that the bear will do neither, but push it aside with his nose. With 
all these important demands made upon his sagacity, the hunter, in 
the proper place, lashes the rifle firmly to the rests we have described. 
Next he drives down other sticks that will hold up a piece of grape- 
vine across the path exactly as far beyond the rifle as it is from the 
bear’s nose to hisheart. This being done, a string is tied to the end 
of the grape-vine, drawn around a delicate stick, and fastened to 
the trigger. The rifle is then cocked, and the whole is so adjusted 
that the slightest pressure upon the grape-vine that crosses the bear’s 
pathway will explode the deadly weapon. It is now sundown, and 
two or three hours have been consumed in adjusting the prelimina- 
ries of “ this assassination.” At the prescribed hour of night that 
characterizes the maraudings of Bruin, he pursues his familiar path, 
when he discovers a slight impediment in his way. Quick to take 
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alarm, he speculates—discovering that nothing more terrible than a 
grape-vine limb that might have fallen from a neighboring tree would 
intercept his progress, he contemptuously thrusts it aside; the mes- 
senger of death penetrates his body behind the fore-shoulder, enters 
his heart. A few convulsive throes, and this vigorous animal lies 
lifeless on the ground—the cunning of man being even more than a 
match for the highest development of the instinct of brutes. 
California has always been remarkable for its ursine population. 
Its great central valley was called by the Indians, from immemorial 
times, “the home of the bear.” In the Rocky Mountains are to be 


found the largest specimens of “ the grizzlies,” and they extend their 


habitations throughout all mountainous regions that reach to the Pa- 
cific. The native population of California, as is the case with all 
semi-civilized Mexicans, are excellent horsemen, and throw the lasso 
with the precision of the rifle-ball; these people occasionally, when 
possessed of unusual courage and industry, attack the forest mon- 
arch and make him bite the dust. . 
The hunters in California sometimes make large and dangerous 
bears drunk, when they have cubs in February, and are too Savage, 
The bear goes to and from his den and cover—usually a hollow 
among rocks—by certain paths, called “beats.” A bear will use the 
same beat for years, going by night on one beat, and in the day tak- 
ing another more circuitous. You will often find a tree fallen across 
the beat, or you fell one, and wait till the savage has examined the 
new barricade, and finding that it is not a trap is willing to climb 
over it. Then you make a hole in it with an axe, large enough to 
contain a gallon of rum and molasses. Bears are greedy of sweets. 


7 


In countries where there is wild honey they will overturn all obsta- 


cles to get at it. Of sugar and molasses, and sweet fruits, strawber-- 


ries, mulberries, and the like, they are passionately fond. The bear 
reaches the log; he pauses over the hole full of sweet liquor ; exam- 
ines it, tastes of it, drinks all at a draught, and is drunk. And what 
a drunkenness is that! The brute rolls and staggers, rises and even 


bounds from the earth, exhausts his enormous strength in immense — 
gambols, and falls at last, stupefied and helpless, an easy prey to the tS 


hunter. 

Ross Browne gives a very spirited account of the capture of a 
grizzly bear by a party of native Californians in the Valley of Santa 
Marguerita. “TI had passed,” he says, “nearly across the valley, and 
was about to enter upon an undulating and beautifully timbered 
range of country extending into ne from the foot-hills, when a dust 
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arose on arise of ground a little to the left and about half a mile 
distant. My mule, ever on the alert for some new danger, pricked 
up his ears and manifested symptoms of uncontrollable fear. The 
object rapidly approached, and without farther warning the mule 
whirled around and fled at the top of his speed. Neither bridle nor 
switch had the slightest effect. In vain I struggled to arrest his 
progress, believing this, like many other frights he had experienced 
on the road, was rather the result of innate cowardice than of any sub- 
stantial cause of apprehension. One material difference was percep- 
tible. He never before ran so fast. Through brush and mire, over 
rocks, into deep arroyas and out again, he dashed in his frantic 
career, never once stopping till by some mischance one of his fore- 
feet sank in a squirrel-hole, when he rolled headlong on the ground, 
throwing me with considerable violence several yards in advance. 
I jumped to my feet at once, hoping to catch him before he could 
get up, but he was on his feet and away before I had time to make 
the attempt. It now became a matter of personal interest to know 
what he was running from. Upon looking back, I was astonished 
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to see not only one object, but four others in the rear, bearing rapid- 
ly down toward me. The first was a large animal of some kind—J 
could not determine what—the others mounted horsemen in full 
chase. Whatever the object of the chase was, it was not safe to be 
a Spectator in the direct line of their route. I cast a hurried look 
around, and discovered a break in the earth a few hundred yards 
_ distant, toward which I ran with all speed. It was a sort of mound 
rooted up bythe squirrels or coyotes, and afforded some trifling shel- 
ter, where I crouched down close to the ground. Scarcely had I par- 
tially concealed myself when I heard a loud shouting from the men 
on horseback, and, peeping over the bank, saw within fifty or sixty 
paces a huge grizzly bear, but no longer retreating. He had faced 
round toward his pursuers, and now seemed determined to fight. 
The horsemen were evidently native Californians, and managed their 
animals with wonderful skill and grace. The nearest swept down like 
an avalanche toward the bear, while the others coursed off a short 
distance in a circling direction to prevent: his escape. Suddenly 
_Swerving a little to one side, the leader whirled his lasso once or 
twice around his head, and let fly at his game with unerring aim. 
The loop caught one of the fore-paws, and the bear was instantly 
jerked down upon his haunches, struggling and roaring with all his 
might. It was a striking instanéé fof the power of the rider over the 
horse, that, wild with terror asthe latter was, he dared not disobey 
the slightest pressure of the rein, but went through all the evolu- 
tions, blowing trumpet-blasts from his nostrils and with eyes starting 
from their sockets. Despite the strain kept upon the lasso, the bear 
soon regained his feet, and comnienced hauling in the spare line with 
his fore-paws so as to get within reach of the horse. He had advanced 
within ten feet before the nearest of the other horsemen could bring 
his lasso to bear upon him. The first throw was at his hind-legs— 
the main object being to stretch him out—but it missed. Another 
more fortunate cast took him round the neck. Both riders pulled 
in opposite directions, and the bear soon ¥olled on the ground again, 
biting furiously at the lassos, and uttering the most terrific roars. 
The strain upon his neck soon choked off his breath, and he was 
forced to let loose his grasp upon the other lasso. While struggling 
to free his neck the two other horsemen dashed up, Swinging their 
_lassos, and shouting with all their might so as to attract his atten- 
‘tion. The nearest, watching narrowly every motion of the frantic 
animal, soon let fly his lasso, and made a lucky hitch around one of 
his hind-legs. The other, following quickly with a large loop, swung 
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it entirely over the bear’s body, and all four riders now set up a yell 
of triumph and began pulling in opposite directions. The writhing, 
pitching, and straining of the powerful monster were now absolutely 
fearful. A dust arose over him, and the earth flew up in every di- 
rection. Sometimes by a desperate effort he regained his feet, and 
actually dragged one or more of the horses toward him by main 
strength ; but, whenever he attempted this, the others stretched their 
lassos, and either choked him or jerked him down upon his haunch- | 
es. It was apparent that his wind was giving out, partly by reason _ 
of the long chase, and partly owing to the noose around his throat. 
A general pull threw him once more upon his back. Before he 
could regain his feet, the horsemen, by a Series of dexterous manceu- 
vres, wound him completely up, so that he lay perfectly quiet upon 
the ground, breathing heavily, and utterly unable to extricate his 
paws from the labyrinth of lassos in which he was entangled. One 
of the riders now gave the reins of his horse to another and dis- 
mounted. Cautiously approaching with a spare riata,‘he cast a 
noose over the bear’s fore-paws, and wound the remaining part tight- 
ly round the neck, so that what strength might still have been left 
was speedily exhausted by suffocation. This done, another rider 
dismounted, and the two soon swe¢eeded in binding their victim so 
firmly by the paws that it was impossible for him to break loose. 
They next bound his jaws together by means of another riata, wind- : 
ing it all the way up around his hea F ftpon which they loosened the: 
fantbettes around his neck so as to vive him air. When all was se- 
cure they freed the lassos and again Ahoenited their horses.” 

A writer in an article on “The Grizzly Bear of California,” gives 
an account of an exciting adventure with one of these monsters. 
He accompanied a famous bear hunter of the region by the name of 
Preston, and his companion, a Mexican, by the name of Antonio. 
The three hunters approached the cave of a bear, “in three lines 
converging upon the den of the bear. This was a correct military dis- 
position, much better than*any I saw in Nicaragua. I took the left 
and Antonio the right of Preston. We advanced on horseback, 
moving up a hill with gentle slope, through an open grove of large 
oaks, ded could now see the front of rock under which was the cave 
of the bear, when Preston gave the signal to halt. 

“< She is coming,’ he said, in low voice, and at the same moment I 
saw both my companions raise their rifles. The cave may have | 
been one hundred and fifty yards distant; an interval of fifty yards -_ 
between myself, Preston, and Antonio, placed the bear as she ap- | 
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proached under a cross-fire upon both flanks. I spurred my horse 
forward a few steps, and saw the huge beast coming slowly down 


the hill. We-fired almost together. My horse trembled violently 


and snorted, but did not move until I had fired; but then wheeled 
suddenly and dashed off to the left, bringing my breast, after a run 
of sixty or seventy yards, in violent contact with the extreme branch 


_ of an oak, which brushed me from the saddle like a fly. At any 
_other time the force of such a blow would have made me insensible ; 
_but so intense was my excitement, I can not even remember how I 


rose to my feet. Glancing along through the oak openings I saw 
Antonio swinging by his hands from a branch, up which he was 
deliberately climbing, his horse scouring away through the forest 
after mine. The anni wounded in front and in both flanks, had 
fallen back upon her haunches not thirty paces from Preston, who 
had wheeled his powerful horse to the left flank, my own position, 
and was whirling the lasso, which the next moment flew over the 
head and shoulders of the bear, and in less time than it requires to 
read this was turned on the bole of an oak-tree a dozen paces from 
the bear, and Preston’s horse pulling at it with frantic energy. 
“When the hairy savage found herself encumbered by a noose, 
tightening sharply and powerfully around her body and fore-feet, she 
rose upon her hind-legs with ay@remen ous roar and made a dash at 
Preston; but held back by therradius of the lasso, rolled over and 
over, alinont touching the hing il oe ¥8°0f his horse, who looked back at 
the Bane avalanche near his héels, and made a terrified bound for- 
ward, drawing the bear of course nearer, perhaps within ten feet of 
the tree. Preston still, however, maintained the requisite control 
over his steed; and wheeling to the right rode around, making one 
turn of the lasso about the tree, turned the horse to a dead halt, and 


-began reloading his piece. It was fortunately a breech-loading gun, 


and could be charged in a few seconds. 


__ “Meanwhile a crash from the tree and another roar and bound of 


the hampered bear, who had lain quiet for a moment to recover the 


strength she was fast losing—the dark blood pouring from her 


mouth in torrents—showed that Antonio had not been idle. By 
this time, with some bungling, I had driven a charge home in 


_ the barrel of my own awkward, old-fashioned piece. Preston, in a 


sharp, clear voice, which even now rings in my ears, called out to 
me: ‘Shoot bruiifc; and then take to a tree; the lasso is breaking.’ 


- Iran to the left of the bear, came within ten feet of her, and aimed 
_ at the head. At the same instant she rose again, roaring; the lasso 


. 
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burst with a sharp sound; I fired wild, and turned to run, but the 
beast fell along dead upon the ground; by singular good fortune 
my chance shot had sent a ball through her heart. Not trusting to 
appearances, I rushed to the nearest tree and swung myself up by a 
depending branch with marvelous agility, climbing from branch to 
branch much higher than was necessary. 

“With the breaking of the lasso, Preston’s horse bounded away ; ; 
but he presently succeeded in turning him, and coming close to the 
bear made the event of the battle sure with another ball through 
the enemy. 

“When Antonio saw that the bear was dead, he gave a shout and 
dropped off his branch upon the ground like a ripe pear. Preston 
called to me to come down, which I did with some difficulty, because 
of the bruise on my chest. The pain of this bruise was severe, and 
follpared. is a long time after, but I did not feel it while ascending 
the tree.’ 

In Harper's Magazine for June, 1856, we find an interesting ac- 
count of an adventure with a bear by a German, named Henry Her- 
bel, who pursued the trade of basket-making in Berkeley County, 
Virginia.. Henry, when he first came to the country, led a wild, 
strange sort of life, having no fixed habitation; during the summer 
sleeping in barns, under hay-stacks, or on the bare mountain-side. 
His winter-quarters were a deserted hut. in the forest, or a dilapi- 
dated out-building on some mountain farm. At times he would be 
seen accompanied. by two or three wiry, spotted, bob-tailed. curs, 
with a rudely-stocked rifle on his shoulder, bearing a bunch of game, 
such as squirrels, pheasants, and turkeys. At other times, “seated 
under a broad maple, he would peel his osiers,gveave his baskets, 
cook his meals, and partake of them with hi chew ih wild inde- 
pendence even of the forms of civilization. 

“He was then a keen and successful sportsman; as the heaps of 
rabbit, fox, and ’coon skins he exhibited at the end of every season 
fully kaebetiedh But while busily engaged in circumventing his fel- 
low-denizens of the forest, the basket-maker was himself fatally en- 
snared. The buxom charms of a mountain lass took such a firm 
hold on Henry’s heart that he felt himself no longer the free rover 
he had formerly been. He did not sigh and lament as lovers do, 
but married the girl without more ado, hung up his hat on a peg in 
his mother’s cabin, and concluded the romance on the first page. 

“Tn the course of time a son was born to inherit the name and for- 
tunes of Herbel; and at the end of another twelvemonth the basket- 
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maker was in perplexity. The year had been a hard one, as game 
was scarce; people could not purchase baskets, because a drought 
had so famished the earth that there was nothing to put in them; and 
Madame Herbel had just presented her lord with a daughter. 
‘There is no meat in the house,’ cried the mother-in-law, ‘no meal, 
and the crout is nearly gone. These mouths must be fed, Henry ; 
you must look to it, you and your lazy dogs.’ 

“ Henry made no reply ; but Watch, a keen-eyed brindle cur who 
had been sleeping on the hearth, rose up and looked wistfully at his 
master, as if he understood and felt the reproach. Yellow Dick 
stopped biting at the fleas, and pricked ‘his attentive ears. Henry, 
moved by their looks, addressed some cabalistic words to, his dumb 
companions, which we would not attempt to spell with our present 
alphabet, but which they seemed perfectly to comprehend, for they 
capered about with every demonstration of joy. He then took 
down his rifle, and buckling on his accoutrements, sallied forth to try 
his fortune once more in the woods. His dress consisted of a fus- 
tian cap, woolen pants, and an overcoat or jacket of oiled duck, such 
as is worn by sailors to keep out the weather. Besides the usual 
powder-horn and pouch, he carried in his belt a hunting-knife, a 
tomahawk, and a double-barreled pistol. With this formidable 
armament, and followed by his eager dogs, he trudged manfully 
through the snow, which lay about four inches deep, and was soon 
scaling the steep sitles of the Cacapon Mountain. 

“For several hours he wandered to and fro over the snow-cover- 
ed mountain, seeking in vain for traces of game. At length, on the 
top of the ridge, he sat down to rest upon a decayed log, when he 
heard the dogSat some distance off, barking furiously. ‘ Now,’ said 

: east have a squirrel to make a nice broil for die 
ith pleased alacrity he trotted along to overtake 
* found them running around an opening in a heap of 


advanced boldly, and stepping over a fallen chestnut-tree, looked 
into the hole. A savage growl anda rustling of dry leaves indicated 
the presence of some large animal; of what species, however, the 
undaunted .hunter was not able to decide. Again he approached 
his head to the cavity, and was again saluted with a growling and 
enashing of teeth that might have shaken the firmest nerves. This 
time he saw distinctly two fiery eyes glaring.at him from out of the | 
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THE STRUGGLE. 


darkness. Henry cocked his piece deliberately, but 
proximity of the chestnut log prevented him from dr 
upon the animal. The dogs, dumb with the intensity: PeXCite- 
ment, stood by with bristles erect and tails as stiff as spikes. Henry 
got on his knees, and leaning back on the fallen tree, leveled his gun 
as well as he could; the animal in the meanwhile tearing the leaves 
and making the rocks tremble with its furious cries. The glaring 
eyes seemed to approach the opening. There was a moment’s 
pause. Then came the crash of the rifle—a terrific yell—and 
through the smoke a huge she-bear rushed out upon the hunter. He 
sprang to his feet, and made a vigorous but ineffectual push at her 
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with his gun. With one stroke of her paw she hurled the feeble 
weapon fifty feet into the air, and with another blow felled the stal- 
wart Dutchman as if he had been a green weed. He fell with his 
back across the log, and before he could draw a weapon from his 
belt the tremendous beast was upon him. With her fore-paws she 
hugged him round the shoulders, pinning his arms to his sides ; 
and, drawing up her hind-feet with repeated efforts, endeavored to 
rip him open. Fortunately the oiled jacket worn to keep out the 
water now served a better purpose. The tough duck foiled the 
claws of the bear, which, as often as she ripped, slipped: over the 
smooth surface and spent their force upon the hunter’s legs and 
boots. All this passed so rapidly that Henry had only time to gasp, 
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‘Ach, mein Gott—Vatch—Dick! zu hilf! At these words the 
dogs rallied from their sudden amazement. Watch seized the 
bear by the ear at the same moment that Dick took hold of her 
hind-leg. Following that instinct which induces this animal always 
to assail the last offender, she released the half-squeezed Dutchman 
and turned her fury upon the dogs. Away they went, tumbling over 
the rocks, slippery with snow, and crashing through the tough un- 
dergrowth as if it had been dried grass, the wary curs adroitly shun- 
ning the face of their ponderous enemy, and worrying her behind 
whenever the occasion offered. 

“ Henry quickly regained his feet, and unmindful of hia hurts and 
the blood that trickled from his face and legs, ran to recover his gun. 
He found the piece entirely useless, the muzzle filled with snow, and 
the ramrod missing. Quick as thought he drew his pistol and 
rushed to the scene of action. Both barrels snapped. Just then 
the bear made a savage rush at Watch; the struggling animals 
rolled together over a ledge of rock and disappeared from sight. 
‘Gott im Himmel! Vatch will be umgebracht!’ screamed the half- 
frantic hunter. Dashing the uncertain pistol on the ground, he 
drew the hatchet from his belt and leaped over the ledge into the 
thick of the fight. The beast again left the dog, and turned fiercely 
upon her human foe. Henry seized her by the nape of the neck and 
struck a determined blow at her forehead. As she turned to bite 
his arm, the weapon glanced and nearly cut off one of her ears. | 
She turned again to the side where she felt the wound. The next 
moment the vengeful hatchet was buried deep in her brain, and she 
sunk at the victor’s feet without a struggle or a groan. After a 
brief but fervent ejaculation of thanksgiving, Henry’s first move- 
ment was to embrace his faithful allies and examine their wounds. 
To his great relief he found these to be mere scratches, and then 
seating himself, had time to consider the body of his late,a 
more calmly. She was an animal of the largest) Size, vy 
and covered with a coat of the glossiest black in mo mink 
condition. The rifle-shot had passed through her muzzle about a 
inch below her eyes, inflicting a wound which served rather to enrage 
than disable her. From appearances he also concluded that she 
was a mother; and after a short repose gathered up his scattered 
weapons and returned to the den. On approaching the spot he 
heard faint cries from within, which gave assurance that he had not 
been mistaken in his conjectures. 

“With a spirit untamed by the desperate encounter from which 
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he had just escaped with his life, he did not hesitate to engage in 
what then seemed to him a new peril. Unsheathing his knife he 
held it behind him like a dog’s tail, and backed himself down into 
the den, at the risk of meeting the he-bear on his way. Luckily for 
Henry the old gentleman was absent, and he got to the bottom of 
the den without opposition. There he found two young ones @are- 
fully covered up with dry leaves and moss; so well concealed that 
if they had kept quiet it would have been difficult to find them. 

“The cubs were blind, like young puppies, and as their eyes were 
not opened for five days after, it is supposed they were not more 
than three or four days old at the time of their capture. Although 
handled with the greatest tenderness, these little wretches, whose 
eyes had never seen the light, with a wonderful and unerring in- 
stinct quickly discriminated between the touch ‘of a stranger and 
that of their dam. No sooner were they taken up than they uttered 
the most atrocious cries, and fought with surprising energy. 

“As our hero brought these new trophies to the light, he saw a 
mountaineer approaching who had been attracted to the spot by the 
sound of the gun and the barking of the dogs. The new-comer 
cheerfully lent his assistance in transporting the prize to the Dutch- 
man’s cabin. Then, when his blood cooled, Henry for the fifst time 
took note of his own hurts, which were by no means trifling. His 
face had received some slight scratches, and his legs and knees were 
badly torn with wounds that cost time and trouble to heal. But 
what of that? The bear had fat upon her shoulders full three 
inches deep, and netted a hundred and sixty pounds of good meat. 
Besides keeping wherewithal to grease his own griddle, he sold 
enough to the neighbors to keep his family comfortable for two 
months. That day’s work brought Henry both meat and honor. 
The fame of his achievement was noised abroad in the land, and 
e knew better how to appreciate it than the mountaineers among 
he dwelt. The fury of a she-bear with cubs is proverbial, 
e boldest hunter shakes his head doubtfully when there is a 
ion of meeting one under those circumstances.” 

The writer sheetiy after this adventure visited Henry at his cabin. 
e hero was temporarily absent, but his spouse was within suckling 
the younger babe, while the oie occupied a cradle at her side 
conjointly with the young bears. One of these amused himself 
sucking the infant’s thumb, while the other seemed to prefer his big 
toe. Occasionally the little savages became so earnest in this sport 
that the heir of Herbel was fain to express his displeasure by 
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screams and kicks, and the mother would toss the offending cub out 
of the cradle. Without noticing the rebuke in the slightest degree, 
it would coolly climb back to its place and fasten upon toe or finger 
with renewed pertinacity. Presently Herbel came in, and when he 
had exchanged salutations he seated himself and addressed the cubs 
in the following words: ‘Ah! koom, guten fellers—ya—poor leetle 
Fritzee—koom zu papa—ya—ya—koom den. Whereupon the 
whelps scrambled out of the cradle and had an exciting climbing- 
match up the basket-maker’s legs. His horny thumb, as first prize, 
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was seized by the winner, while Fritzee, as if to console himself for 
the loss of the race, made desperate efforts to obtain the honor of a 
kiss from his master. Then a pan of milk was set on the hearth, and 
the young Bruins exhibited an example of greediness compared with 
which the behavior of a pig at a trough would be considered delib- 
erate and polite. They leaped with their fore-paws into the pan, and 
thrust their noses in the milk up to the eyes. When it was gone 
they glued their lips to the bottom, and had to be forcibly dragged 
from the pan. They then seized died hairy paws, saturated with 
the milk, and sucked them dry.” 

In winter the bears live in deep and retired caves, to which they 
withdraw after having reveled for weeks on autumn berries, and 
grown very fat. The mode of hunting them is as follows: When - 
the season has become so cold as to reduce the bear to a state of 
complete torpidity, the bear hunter ‘sets out, armed with his deadly 
rifle, some matches, and a candle composed of wax, softened with 
bear’s grease. This candle, provided with a broad wick, burns with 
a brilliant white flame. Having discovered by unfailing signs a cave 
in which a bear is hidden, lighting his candle and carrying it in one 
hand, while he grasps his gun in the other, the hunter gropes his 
way into the deep den. The light reveals his game curled in a 
shaggy ring in a distant corner; he plants his candle on the ground, 
about the centre of the cave, and then retiring to the entrance, cocks 
his rifle, and waits. He is not detained long. In a few moments 
the grim sleeper, roused from his bearish dreams by the glare, wakes, 
fixes his eyes on the flame with a puzzled, sleepy expression, and 
finally yawns, gets on his legs, and shuffles toward it for a closer in- 
spection. No e time. The grizzly monster is as tenacious of 
life as a cat, Swift as one when wounded and bent on re- 
_venge: theref of the first importance that if he fires at all it 
be with deadly aim. Slowly the bear approaches the candle, till he 
is so close that its rays light up his savage eyes like two dusky red 
stars. One of these dusky stars the hunter covers with the muzzle 
of ye oe and instantly there arises a double roar—that of the dis- 
- ehiarved A piece, and that of the stricken beast; and lucky hunter he 

yal roars subside together, leaving him to skin his game by the 
it t rot the trusty candle. 

That this mode of hunting the bear is not unaccompanied by 
peril the following story, selected almost at random from a hundred 
such, will sufficiently illustrate. A large bear was tracked to a cav- 
ern, and every effort made for three days without avail to smoke or 
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burn her out. At janeth one of the hunting company boldly de- 
clared that “if the bear would not come out, he would go in to the 
bear.” The entrance to the monster’s den was a slanting, well-like 
hole, that descended about ten feet, but beyond that from the exte- 
rior no more could be seen. A rope was passed round the waist of 
the adventurous bear hunter, a butcher’s knife stuck in his belt, his 
musket well primed, and loaded with two ounce bullets, and in each 
hand he bore a long pine lath, pierced at the end so as to hold a 
candle. 'The candles were lighted, and the man lowered into the 
hole by his companions. At the bottom of the well-hole he discov- 
ered a little lane, turning sharply off at right angles, about six feet 
in length, and terminating in a small round chamber where the bear 
had taken up her quarters. The hunter’s tactics were ingenious, but 
frightfully perilous. Lying on his back, in the narrow lane, he 
pushed. along the candles with his feet, and so wriggled himself 
along into the bear’s parlor, grasping his musket the while, and pre- 
pared to shoot as soon as the candle-flame should reveal two twink- 
ling eyes. Presently his mates heard a bellowing crash, and, as pre- 
arranged, hauled in the rope just in time to haul the man out of the 
clutches of the wounded bear, who pursued him to the very mouth 
of the chasm. 

The bear, however, retreated to its den again, and there was no 
alternative but to leave the work altogether undone, or begin again. 
The former seemed the most prudent plan, but the brave hunter 
would not hear of it. He had, he said, aimed fairly at the bear’s 
eyeballs, and if not dead she must be mortally wounded. .That she 
was not dead, however, was certain, for at intervals came a painful 
moan from the dark hole. Fresh equipped, ent the bold 
hunter once more. Again the cavern re-ec crash of his 
bullets, and again strong arms jerked up the a er by the rope 
about his waist. This time, however, the bear seemed determined 
not to let her assailant go free. Roaring with agony, and deluged 
with a red stream, she came close at his heels, and as he was hoisted 
up, leaped after him, and reached the rock where the men stood, A 
scrambling volley was fired at her, but with no effect, and then he) 
man, with the rope still about him, drew his butcher’s knife ar nd 
rushed to close with the bear in single combat; but the poor anima 
was in no condition for fighting. The effort of rearing to meet her 
antagonist was too much, and she rolled over dead. 

Gerstiicker, author of “ A Journey Round the World,” tells a terri- 
ble bear story. He was engaged with one or two companions, and a_. 
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gang of professional Indian hunters, seeking Ravi in the depths of 
a great American forest. Very little luck attended the party during 
the early part of the day, so they divided in twos and threes, and 
spread themselves abroad in hope of beating up game. Gersticker 
and a young man named Erskine, accompanied by a number of dogs— 
one of which belonged to the narrator, and was named “ Bear’s-grease” 
—hunted together. Still for a long time their luck showed no signs 
of amending, till by and by the loud baying of the dogs, that had 
trotted on ahead, announced that game of some sort had been 
brought to a stand. Hastening to the spot, the hunters discovered 
an enormous bear reared on its hind-legs and fighting with the dogs 
like a demon. Four of them were already lying dead on the ground, 
and Erskine, exasperated at this wholesale slaughter of his canine 
friends, flung down his rifle, and drawing his hunting-knife rushed 
at the bear with the intention of making “short and sure” work of 
him. Maddened, however, by the terrible grips it had received from 
the hounds, Bruin instantly gave battle to his new assailant, and be- 
fore the latter could deal him a blow, had him fast locked in his tre- 
mendous arms. Eager to rescue his friend, Gersticker bounded 
forward, and made two or three indiscriminate lunges at the bear’s 
body; when the animal, without relaxing his terrible hold of Erskine, 
dealt our German friend a stroke with his mighty paw and felled 
him senseless to the earth. | 

Hours after, the German hunter was wakened by a tickling sensa- 
tion across his face, and opening his eyes, discovered his faithful dog 
“ Bear’s-grease” whining over and caressing him. Still half uncon- 
scious, he raised himself on one arm and looked about him; and 
there within a f of him lay the crushed form of Erskine, and 
beside him th monster, the blood still. welling from the 
many gashes in y, which was so saturated as to make him 
look like a red and not a brown bear. Besides these, the bodies of 
the dogs lay about the great bear and its victim. 

Giddy from loss of blood and the agony of a dislocated shoulder, 
Gerstiicker, who was benumbed with cold, set about making a fire. 
This he ‘accomplished by tearing off a part of his hunting-shirt, rub- 
bing some gunpowder into the rag, and igniting it with a flash from 
his rifle. ‘“ Blowing it up to a flame, I piled on dry leaves, twigs, 
etc., and succeeded in making a good fire, though with great pain 
and trouble. It was now dark. I went to my dead comrade, who 
was lying about five yards from the fire; he was already stiff, and it 
was with great difficulty that I could pull down his arms and lay him 
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straight; nor could ae his eyes closed, though I laid small stones 
on them. . 

“The dogs were very hungry, but as it was impossible for me to 
break up the bear, I only ripped him up, and fed them on his entrails. 
Bear’s-grease laid himself down by the corpse, looked steadfastly in 
his face, and went near the bear no more. In the hope of obtaining 
help I loaded and fired my rifle twice, but without any result; the 
forest appeared one enormous grave. 

“JT felt very ill, vomited several times, and my shoulder was ex- 
cessively painful. Winding my blanket about me as well as I could, 
I laid myself beside the fire, and lost all consciousness of my situa- 
tion. Whether I slept or fainted is more than I can tell, but I know 
that I dreamed that I was at home in bed, and my mother brought 
me some tea, and laid her hand on my breast; I heard the children 
in the street making a noise, and saw the snow on the roofs of the 
houses, and thought it must be very cold out-of-doors. 

“Such an awakening as I had was worse than I could wish to my 
bitterest enemy. Bear’s-grease had pressed close to my side, laying 
his head upon my breast, the fire was almost out, I was shivering 
with cold, and the wolvessw howling fearfully around the dead, 
keeping at a distance for feaenith living, but by no means dis- 
posed to lose their prey. I rose with difficulty and laid more wood 
on the fire. Louder and fiercer howled the wolves; and the dogs, 
five of whom were alive besides Bear’s-grease, answered them. Partly 
to scare away the wolves, and partly in hope of finding help, I loaded 
and fired till my powder was expended, and to my inexpressible de- 
light I heard shots in return. As morning broke I heard two shots 
fired, and then a third, and shouting lustily, a human voice answered 
me, and the next moment I heard the startled Wah! of the fore- 
most Indian, as his eyes encountered the terrible @pectacle.” 

For the defeat and death of one of those tremendous fellows— 
the great black bear of India—as well as for a wonderfully graphic 
account of the same, we are indebted to a gentleman frequently 
quoted in this volume, the “ Old Shekarry.” 

“The herdsman led the way, and under his guidance we climbed, 
in Indian file, a steep rocky hill, which caused us to puff and blow, 
and made our knees tremble before we got to the top, where by dint 
of creeping along on our hands and knees on the edge of break-neck 
precipices, and hanging on to perilous ledges, we managed to work 
our way along the crest until we came to a deep rocky ravine, which 
appeared to have been denuded of the dense bush that generally 
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covered the face of the country. Here our ouide assured us the lair 
was, and indeed it looked a likely place to meet with queer custom- 
ers, for in all my peregrinations I never saw a wilder country. 

“ After an hour’s careful investigation, as I was crossing a patch 
_ of sand, I perceived the fresh foot-prints of a bear, which I instantly 
saw must be a very large one, from his long stride, and the size of his 
pugs, my hand hardly covering them. I followed up the trail for 
some distance, but lost it on some rocky ground, and was making 
casts in different directions in order to regain it, when some of the 
Bey’s dogs, which had gone on some distance ahead, gave tongue, 
and immediately after I heard a sullen roar, followed by four or five 
dropping shots. I sprang upon a boulder of rock, and discovered an 
enormous bear in full pursuit of four or five Abbasians, who were 
running shrieking up the hill-side about two hundred yards distant. 
One of them in his frantic flight tripped over a stone, and before he 
could rise the brute was upon him. 

‘“Although the hind-quarters of the animal only were presented to 

me, [ threw up my rifle and let drive. Whether it was that my hand 
was unsteady that morning, or that J d hitting the man, I know 
not, but the first bullet fell short; d, however, struck fair, 
and the bear, with a sharp, hoarse ¢ , quitted the fallen man 
and again made after the rest. I rel s quickly as possible, and 
ran up toward the wounded man, when I again saw Bruin for a mo- 
ment, and got a couple of snap-shots. at him as he bolted into some 
cover, having been turned by a straggling volley from some of my 
gang and the Bey’s people. I found the youth who had fallen into 
the bear’s clutches severely bitten in the shoulder, besides having his 
side clawed, and being considerably bruised and shaken, though not 
dangerously hurt; so after bandaging his wounds as well as I could 
I collected the people. together and prepared to make another effort 
ive the bear from his shelter. 
e of my people had seen him enter some thick under-wood, 
en two large rocks, and I tried to coax the dogs to go in and 
e him out; but it was of no use, they only ran yelping round the 
thicket. 'Two of their number had been killed in the first onset, and 
some of the others severely mauled, which damped the courage of 
the rest; so finding that nothing could be effected with their assist- 
ance, I posted all the people in groups as safely as I could at one end 
of the cover, in case the game might break without showing fight, 
and followed up the trail, which was very plainly marked with blood, 
alone. 
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“T peered through the bush but could see nothing ; so resting my 
rifle against the trunk of a tree I endeavored to swarm up in order 
to have a better look round. J had hardly raised myself a couple of 
feet from the ground, when, with a terrific roar, the brute, which 
must have got wind of me, charged. Luckily the bush was so thick 
in front that he could not get at me very easily, but had to make a 
turn, which gave me time to seize and cock my rifle, and as his mon- 
strous head, with flashing eyes and open jaws, appeared about a 
couple of paces from me, I gave him the contents of both barrels, 
which almost stunned him, for he spun round and round, and I had 
time to follow it up with my smooth-bore, both bullets taking effect 
in the head, but such was the enormous tenacity of life that he man- 
aged to tear out of the cover, rolling over and over as he went. 

“ After reloading carefully I followed up and found him sprawling 
about on the ground moaning piteously. AsI got out of the bush he 
caught sight of me and made another headlong charge, reeling from 
side to side as he came, but I stopped him with another bullet in the 
head which made him bite the dust. He rose again and got up on 
his hind-legs as if to look x6) und , and while in this position he looked 
a fearful object, standing @s*h@Mlid with his fore-paws raised about 

seven feet high, and the Blé ouring in torrents from his mouth. 

T now had a fair shot at his"@hest, and inflicted a mortal wound, for 
~ he rolled over and over, makirf&® his teeth meet in the root of a tree 
with his last dying effort. He proved to be the largest bear I ever 
met with, standing over four feet high at the shoulder, and from the 
number of men it took to lift him I should think he could not have 
weighed less than eight hundred pounds.” 

That polar bears are any thing but numerous, even in their natural 
breeding and abiding places, is evident from the fact that through 
an entire summer (1859) passed by Mr. Lamont and his hunting 
companion, Lord Kennedy, in and about the Northern seagj but : 
eight bears fell to their rifles, that being, with the exception of three, 3 
the whole number seen and pursued ; and that they were not n , 
in the art of hunting is proved by the fact that during the summer 
they “bagged” forty is walruses, eighty-eight seals, and sixty-one 
reindeer. One bear slain by Lamont was an enormous fellow. He 
measured upward of eight feet in length; almost as much in circum- 
ference. He was four and a half feet high at the shoulder; his fore- 
paws were thirty-four inches in circumference, and tipped with long, 
_ sharp, and powerful nails ; his coat was beautifully thick and snow- 
white, and hung several inches below his feet. The skin alone of 
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this animal weighed a hundred pounds, the entire carcase twelve 
hundred, and the pure fat stripped therefrom weighed nearly four 
hundred pounds. 

Mr. Hall, whom we have already quoted, gives an interesting ac- 
_ count of an encounter with a polar bear. ‘“ While,” he says,“ we 

pursued our journey down the channel an exciting scene occurred. 
A polar bear, with its cub, was observed near the base of a bold high 
mountain. Immediately the dogs were stopped and the guns loaded. 
‘Koojesse ” (a native accompanying Mr. Hall on his explorations) “ for- 
got that he was lame and sick, and prepared to join us in the hunt. 
I, with my spy-glass in hand, watched the bear’s movements, and 
when all was ready the dogs were again started. They soon caught 
sight of the prey, and bounded forward. While drawing us with 
great speed, and when within 200 fathoms, the draught-line of the 
leader was cut, and away he flew toward the bear. Then another 
and another of the running dogs were cut loose and sent in chase, 
until all were free from the sledge and in pursuit. 

“The bear, with her cub following, made her way over the broken 
ice direct for the mountain steep, which they at oncé began to ascend. 
One of the dogs had now neared@jgi@m, and cautiously attacked the 
cub until it became separated §$@miNits Goother. Then another dog 
sprang at the hinder part of the'@i#™bdear, ahich turned and made a 
plunge at the dog, causing both to tumble headlong down the declivity. 
The fight now became earnest, and the dog yelped with pain, as the 
bear’s paw came heavily upon him. Presently Bruin was obliged to 
turn again, and with head swinging to and fro, and roaring plaintive- 
ly on hearing the cries of her cub, she re-ascended the mountain where 
it was impossible for dog or man to follow. The eleven dogs finally 
all took after the cub, which was part way up the mountain-side, 
and, as one seized it, over rolled cub and dog together, and so came 
tumbling dawn. While Koojesse and Sharkey sought to get a shot 
at the old one, I went forward simply to see the fray between young 
Polar and the dogs. On making my way from the main ice to the, 
shore the cub made a rush at me with jaws widely distended. I in- 
stantly placed myself in position, prepared to receive the threatened 
shock. I received young Polar on the point of my spear, having 
directed it toward the neck, and pierced it through. The dogs at 
once flew to my aid, and soon the savage beast was flat over on its 
back.” 

To his surprise Mr. Hall found that his friends, the natives, did not 
congratulate him upon his success. They told him that they must 
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YOUNG POLAR COMING TO taht boiAe, 
escape from this vicinity as soon as possible, and refused to listen to 
Hall’s proposition that they should encamp there for the night. The 
bear, they said, would return in the night, and smelling the blood of 
her young, she would. become enraged to madness and kill them all. 
They farther informed him that their people always avoided killing 
the young of a polar bear till the old one was dead, from the fact 
that the previous death of the offspring made the mother a hundred- 
fold more terrible than she otherwise would be. 
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THE OSTRICI. 
‘ 
Tus feathered giant, which from 
its formation would seem a kind of 
connecting link between the two 
great families of aves and mamma- 
| dia, inhabits the plains of Africa as 
far east as the deserts of Arabia.. In the Indian Archipelago its 
representative exists in shape of the stately cassowary; while the 
western hemisphere furnishes the rhea, and Australia the emu. 
When full grown the African ostrich stands as high as from seven 
to nine feet, and its weight has been known to exceed three hundred 
pounds. The keel-like breast-bone found in the bird of flight, and 
essential, as increasing materially the extent of surface from which 
the muscles of the breast take their origin, is absent in birds of the 
ostrich genus, whose wings at best serve them on land but as sails 
serve a boat on the water. The breast-bone or sternum of the os- 
trich forms merely a kind of osseous shield, covering comparatively 
a very small portion of the breast. The bird’s only weapon of de- 
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fense is its long muscular leg. A single blow from the gigantic two- 
toed foot (Andersson says it invariably kicks forward as does a hu- 
man being) is sufficient to maim and even to kill the panther or jack- 
al, and many a time have the bare ribs of the gaunt honden, or wild- 
dog, sustained fatal fractures through a kick of the “ camel-bird.” 

The eyes of the ostrich are wonderfully keen, and being so ele- 
vated above the plain, its range of vision is very great. To this fact, 
combined with another equally important, viz., a disinclination for any 
but bare and barren localities, it doubtless owes comparative immuni- 
ty even from the far-reaching bullet of the European sportsman. The 
male ostrich is of a glossy black color, with the exception of the large 
plumes of the wing-feathers, which in both sexes are snowy white, 
and the chief objects of ostrich hunting. In the female the general 
color of the feathers is of a greyish or ash-brown, slightly fringed 
with white. Nothing can better illustrate the surpassing wisdom of 
the Creator of all things than this provision of light glossy feathers, 
which, while they afford a perfect shade from the sun’s fiery darts, 
admit of the most complete ventilation. Among the inhabitants of 
Persia and Arabia there is said to be a vulgar belief that the shutur- 
moog (camel-bird) is the joint produce of a camel and some hither- 
ed jroc-like species of ava, and really to ignorant 
minds ther ei ost enough of quadruped peculiarities ioe the 
ostrich to furnish excuse for the error. Its voice is sufficiently gruff 
to be sometimes mistaken for that of the thunder-voiced lion; its 
legs are jointed strong as those of the giraffe, and cloven-hoofed ; 
and its hide, according to credible authorities, is stout enough to be 
tanned as sole-leather. Andersson says, “ The skin of the ostrich is 
said to be held in great request, and forms no inconsiderable article 
of commerce. The whole defensive armor of the Nasamones, inhab- 
itants of Lybia, was manufactured of the bird’s thick skin; even at 
the present day it is formed into a cuirass by some of the Arab 
troops.” 

The jealousy that attaches to all other birds during their periods 
of incubation would seem to be entirely wanting in the ostrich. As 
many as forty-five eggs have been found in a single nest, closely 
packed on end so as to economize space, of which number perhaps 
not more than a dozen may belong to any individual hen, It is a 
joint-stock affair, and any share-holder sits—even the managing 
director, the old male bird himself, is not above “ lending a hand,” 
_and may be seen with his great clumsy legs astride the nest-hole, 
and his proud head perched high in the air, ever watchful for in- 
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truders. Whether in these ostrich-egg companies the liability is 


limited, and each hen depositor responsible only for the faithful 
hatching of her ovarious promise, is not known. 

The egg of the ostrich weighs about three pounds, and contains as 
much nutritive food as twenty-four eggs of the barn-door fowl. It 
will be seen at once, however, that comparatively the barn-door fowl’s 
egg is the heaviest. A hen’s egg weighs on an average two ounces, 
and a full-grown hen six pounds. An ostrich egg weighs three 
pounds, and a full-grown ostrich three hundred pounds: thus it 
would take but forty-eight of the eggs of the domestic hen to turn 
the beam against her, while in the case of the ostrich exactly a hun-. 
dred would be required. The finding of an ostrich egg would, ac- 
cording to the standard of civilized appetite, be a good meal pro- 
vided for three men. Three men, however, not unknown to the 
- reader, Messrs. Stewardson, Andersson, and Galton, on the authority 
of the last-mentioned gentleman, “ finished one very easily for break- 
fast, before beginning upon giraffe.” Even this episode of hearty 
feeding, however, sinks into insignificance before an instance related 
by the second of the above-mentioned gentlemen. “From the great 
size of the ostrich egg, it might be supposed that one would be a 
sufficient meal for any mg; but I have known instances where two 
eggs have been dispatched by a single individual, even when mixed 
with a quantity of flour and fat. Indeed, Hans and his companion 
once finished five ostrich eggs in the course of an afternoon.” 
Tastes as well as appetites differ. “If the flesh of the ostrich be 

not much esteemed,” says Andersson, “its eggs at all events are 
_ prized in the highest degree by natives and travelers.” “The 
eggs have a strong, disagreeable flavor, which only the keen appetite 
of the desert can reconcile one to,” says Dr. Livingstone. 

Respecting the degree of intelligence displayed by the wild ostrich, 
the opinions of travelers are at variance, some ascribing to it the most 
complete stpuidity, and others giving it credit for unusual vivacity 
and cunning. Livingstone evidently inclines to the former opinion. 
He says, “It is generally seen feeding on some quiet spot where no 
one can approach him without being detected by his wary eye. As 
the wagon moves along far to the windward, he thinks it is intending 
to circumvent him, so he rushes up a mile or so from the leeward, 
and so near to the front oxen that one sometimes gets a shot at the 
silly bird. When he begins to run, all the game in sight follow his 
example. I have seen this folly taken advantage of when he was 
quietly feeding in a valley open at both ends. A number of men 
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would commence running as if to cut off his retreat from the end 


through which the wind came, and although he had the whole coun- 
try, hundreds of miles, before him by going to the other end, on he 
madly rushed to get past the men, and so was speared. He never 
swerves' from the course he once adopts, but only increases his 
speed.” . 

In taking the eggs, the natives, if they wish to continue drawing 
on the nest, are obliged to use considerable caution. It is common 
enough, even when the hatching period is close at hand, for the 
whole of the proprietors of a nest to wander away from it in search 
of food, a circumstance that has doubtless given ground for the er- 
roneous supposition that the bird in question leaves her eggs in the 
sand, trusting to the sun for their vivification. When the native 


‘finds a nest of eggs so abandoned, he procures a long stick and rakes 


them out all but one or two; if this is managed cleverly, and the 
wind has been favorable, the bereaved bird will neither scent the 
thief nor be aware of her loss, but go on-laying for months, from 
June to October, supplying the Bushman with. new-laid eggs with 


‘the precision and regularity of the hens of our own farms and home- 


steads. 

Even the shell of the ostrich egg is an item of the utmost im- 
portance in the domestic economy of the wandering Bushman. It 
provides him with plates and dishes and drinking-cups, and, more 
important still, with a convenient vessel in which to carry that first 
essential to existence, water, across the vast and thirsty plains of 
Africa. The singular and ingenious method of collecting water into 
these shells from the reedy and shallow pools is thus graphically 
described by Dr. Livingstone: 

“The dread of visits of Bechuanas of strange tribes causes the 
Batkalahari to choose their residences.far from water, and they not 
unfrequently hide their supplies by filling the pits with sand and 
making a fire over the spot. When they wish to draw water for use 
the women come with twenty or thirty of their water-vessels in a 


bag or net on their backs. These water-vessels consist of ostrich 


egg-shells, with a hole inthe end of each, such as would admit one’s 
finger. The women tie a bunch of grass to one end of a reed about 
two feet long, and insert it in a hole as deep as the arm will reach ; 
then ram down the wet sand firmly round it. Then applying the. 
mouth to the thin end of the reed they form a vacuum in the grass 
beneath, in which the water collects, and in a short time rises into 
the mouth. An egg-shell is placed on the ground alongside the reed, 
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some inches below the mouth of the sucker. A straw guides the 
water into the hole of the vessel as she draws mouthful after mouth- 
ful from below. The water is made to pass along the outside, not 
through the straw. If any one will attempt to squirt water into a 
bottle placed some distance below his mouth, he will soon perceive the 
wisdom of the Bushwoman’s contrivance for giving the stream direc- 
tion by means of a straw. The whole stock of water is thus passed 
through the woman’s méuth as a pump, and when taken home is 
carefully buried. I have come into villages where, had we acted a 
domineering part and rummaged every hut, we should have found 
nothing, but by sitting down quietly and waiting with patience until 
the villagers were led to form a favorable opinion of us, a woman 
would bring out a shellful of the precious fluid from I know not 
where. An intelligent Bakwain related to me how the Bushmen 
effectually baulked a party of his tribe which lighted on their village 
in a state of. burning thirst. Believing, as he said, that nothing 
human could subsist aihott water, they demanded some, but were 


coolly told by these Bushmen that they had none, and never drank 


any. Expecting to find them out, they resolved to watch them night 
and day. ‘They persevered for some days, thinking that at last the 
water must come forth; but, notwithstanding their watchfulness, 
kept alive by most Leuniha Gia thirst, the Bakwains sang compelled 
to exclatm, ‘Yak! yak! face are not men; let us go.’ Probably 
the Seems had been subsisting on a sand hidden Uidarg Tonge 
which had eluded the vigilance &e their visitors.” 

The newly-hatched chicks are about as large as pullets, and as soon 
as they escape from the shell are able to walk about and follow their 
parents. The cock-bird, it seems, is just as able and certainly as 
willing to take charge of his children as the hen. Dr. Livingstone 
says, “I have several times seen newly-hatched young in the charge 
of the cock, who made a very good attempt at appearing lame in the 
plover fashion, in order to draw off the attention of pursuers. The 
young squat down and rerhain immovable when too small to run far, 
but. attain a wonderful degree of speed when about the size of com- 
mon fowls. The color of the ostrich chick is a blending of grey and 
white, and harmonizes admirably with the color of the plains it is 
in the habit of traversing. Its external covering at this stage of its 


existence is neither down nor feathers, but a substance more resem- 


bling the bristles of the hedgehog spread scantily over its body. 
It is easy enough to dofnesticate the ostrich, but it is of little utili- 
ty. There being no particular use for its ee and singular plum- 
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age when living in our genial climate, its feathers grow ragged 
and ill-formed, and at times it is so extremely vicious as to make it 
dangerous for any but its keeper to approach it. All attempts to 
breed the tame ostrich, or to hatch ostrich eggs by means of artifi-, 
cial heat, have signally failed. It is only on arid plains that the 
giant bird “ increases and multiplies.” 

Even on the sandy wastes of Africa, however, this important 
process can not be carried on without inferruption and disaster to 
the unfortunate ostrich. Wandering tribes of savages hunt the 
desert plains in search of the big bird’s substantial eggs; besides 
man, the ostrich’s ovarious deposits are frequently plundered by still 
more watchful enemies—the jackal, who, scraping the eggs from 
their low-lying nest, rolls them together that he may break them and 
lick up the yolks; the hyena, whose nesting tactics are much the 
same, and the white Egyptian vulture. Sir John Alexander re- 
lates, on the authority. of the natives about Orange River, that when 
the ostrich has gone abroad to search for food, “a white Egyptian 
vulture may be seen soaring in mid-air with a stone between his 
talons. Having carefully surveyed the ground below him, he sud- 
denly lets fall the stone, and then follows its rapid descent. Let the 
hunter run to the spot, and he will find a nest of probably a score of 
egos, some of them broken by the vulture.” 

Should a Bushman discover a nest when a long distance from 
home, he is of course desirous of securing the precious eggs; but 
how is he to carry them? Pockets he has not, he is equally barren 
of pocket-handkerchief, and he does not invariably wear either a hat 
or a cap. Under such circumstances, dear reader, you or I would 
just take one egg in each hand and one under each arm, and walk 
off, regretting that we were unable to secure any more. But the 
Bushman has a “ dodge ” almost as ingenious as it is unscrupulous. 
He takes off his trowsers, tears a strip off the waistband, secures 
the bottom of each leg therewith, and is at once provided with a 
commodious double bag which he fills with eggs, and contentedly 
trots home with his bare legs scorching in the sun. The Bushman 
has implicit confidence in powdered ostrich egg-shell as a preventive 
of eye diseases, and should his cattle be afflicted with strangury he 
will grind up a bit of the potent shell, mix it with vinegar, pour it 
down the throat of the ox, and next morning the brute is sound 
again—at least so says the Bushman. 

‘Although there are no authenticated instances on record of the 
ostrich ever having eaten so indigestible a thing as a “ great horse- 
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Beh 00,” the obtuseness of taste displayed by the giant bird is very 


remarkable. In a wild state its chief food consists of pods and seeds 
of different kinds of leguminous plants and small bulbs. The naras 
is also a great favorite with the ostrich. The naras is the fruit of a 
creeper growing in the sand; it is about the size of an ordinary 
turnip, covered with prickles and of a yellowish-green color; the 
interior is of a deep orange color, and contains a number of seeds 
much resembling in appearance and flavor bleached almonds.- If, 
however, while searching for bulbs a few marble-sized pebbles should 
present themselves, the ostrich will swallow them with the greatest 
unconcern. Ostriches that have been domesticated are even less par- 
ticular in their diet. A mixture of barley, chaff and cabbage is 
the food usually allowed them, but when confined they have been 
known to devour wood-shavings with great relish ; and on one occa- 
sion a gentleman who had an ostrich, and who likewise grew wall- 
iruit, discovered the former busily eating up some shreds of old 
cloth he was knocking from the wall to which they had been attach- 
ed to support last year’s fruit branches. 

Methuen in his “Life in the Wilderness,” when speaking of a 
female ostrich that came under his immediate attention, says: “One 
day a Muscovy duck brought a promising brood of ducklings into 
the world, and with maternal pride conducted them forth into the 
yard. Up with solemn and measured strides walked the ostrich, 
and, wearing the most mild, benignant cast of face, swallowed them 
all one after the other like so many oysters, regarding the indignant 
hissings and bristling plumage of the hapless mother with stoical in- 
difference.” 

Another story is told of a woman living at Portsmouth, who hear- 
ing of the arrival of a cargo of ostriches, locked up her house and 
hurried off to see them landed. The forlorn and bedrageled creat- 
ures were penned together near the Dockyard, and the woman, who 
carried her street-door key on her finger, compassionating their dis- 
tress, patted the innocent-looking head of the nearest bird to her; 
but the silly creature thinking it was food and not kindness the lady 
was offering him, snapped at the iron key and swallowed it at a 
gulp. There is another story told concerning a tame ostrich kept 
aboard a man-of-war. For a considerable period the clasp-knives of 
the mariners continued to disappear in an unaccountable manner. 
At last, however, it was remarked that whenever the bird approach- 
ed the ship’s compass it oscillated in the strangest way, and it was 
only on the animal’s death and dissection that the reason was dis- 
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‘covered—a quantity of iron clasp-knives in its inside. This lattet™ 
narrative is, however, in all probability fictitious. 

The flesh of the ostrich is white and coarse, somewhat resembling 
in flavor the flesh of the wild turkey; so says more than one author- 
ity, while Andersson compares the taste of ostrich to the flesh of the 
zebra; at the same time, however, he assures us that when young 
the ostrich is “not unpalatable.” In accordance with Mosaic law, 
the Jews regard the ostrich as an unclean beast, and will not partake 
of its flesh. Most of the natives of Southern Africa, however, have 
no such religious scruples, and look upon ostrich flesh as a rare 
dainty—especially when it is nice and fat. Moreover, the African 
savage is not to be despised for his taste; the ancient Romans, who 
were almost as great as gluttons and epicures as they were as men 
of war, regarded the ostrich as a delicious dish—a dish fit to be set 
before the king; nor was “the king” slow to appreciate its “ fit- 
ness,” for it is related of the Emperor Firmius that he devoured an 
entire ostrich at one sitting. As to the silly bird’s brains, they were 
considered a superlative delicacy. Six hundred such brains were 
cooked and served at one serving at the table of the Emperor Heli- 
ogabalus. 


HOW HE IS HUNTED FOR HIS PLUMAGE. 


~ Do our fashionable ladies ever give a thought as to the manner in 
which the lovely white wing-feathers of the ostrich come into the mar- 
ket? Let them ask their “ feather-man,” and doubtless he will inform 
them that they were “ exported from Africa.” But the ostrich, for 
all his reputed silliness, does not come down and shed his feathers 
at command. He parts with his feathers only with his life, and of 
this latter possession he is as chary as the best of us. His head is 
planted high in the air, and his organs of vision are so placed that 
he can discern an enemy at a great distance. The introduction of 
European hunting tactics have done little toward stocking the 
ostrich-feather market. In fair chase the horse is no match against 
this plumed game, and should the hunter’s dog outstrip his steed it 
had best not be too presumptuous. The strength of the ostrich is 
equal to its bulk, and a single straight-out kick (the way, it is said, 
in which it uses its only weapon of defense) will break back or limb 
as surely as a blow from the paw of the lion. Still, the ostrich- 
feather market must be supplied. King Fashion demands it. The 
mighty monarch insists on several hundred-weight of feathers each 
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year, and though on an average seventy feathers weigh but a single 
pound, and it rarely happens that more than five-and-twenty market- 
able feathers can be plucked from any one bird, King Fashion re- 
quires a certain number for his weddings, and buryings, and court 
presentations, and operas, and balls, and obtained they must be. 

The Damara and the Bechuana have no objection. From two to 
twelve guineas per pound is the price offered by the exporter, and 
if the Damara or the Bechuana is three months or so earning even 
the smaller sum, he considers it splendid wages, and the following 
are a few of the methods to which he resorts in discharge of this 
branch of his business. 

March or April is the chief “feather season,” for then the birds 
have recovered their moult, and their feathers are springy and vig- 
orous; whereas at other periods, especially during the pairing sea- 
son, the ostrich, like the familiar turkey-cock, has a habit of trailing 
its wings and utterly spoiling the outer feathers. The savage hunt- 
er provides himself with a bow about three feet long, and with ar- 
rows made from a slender reed, and tipped with a sharp spike of 
bone thoroughly poisoned with a composition of which the principal 
ingredients are obtained in form of a milky juice from the Euphor- 
bia tree, or from the entrails of a little caterpillar called W°guwa. 
They squeeze out these and place them all round the bottom of the 
barb, and allow the poison to dry in the sun. With the loftiest con- 
tempt for any thing approaching cleanliness, the South African takes 
particular care in “ working” this poison to cleanse his hands, his 
finger-nails, and the quicks of his nails from every atom of WV’gwa 
matter. The effect of the poison is so terrible that in a few mo- 
ments the person imbibing it either goes raving mad, and flies or is 
driven from human habitation, or becomes a whining idiot “ calling 
for his mother’s breast as if he were returned in idea to childhood 
again.” 

With his arrows tipped with one or other of these potent poisons, 
the savage hunter discovers the nest of an ostrich—a mere hollow in 
the sand from three to six feet wide and eighteen inches deep. Re- 
moving the eggs from the nest and burying them out of sight, the 
cunning bowman lies flat on his belly in the excavation, and patiently 
awaits the return of the unsuspecting birds. Let their number be 
what it may two, three, or four, he lies quite snug and still, till saun- 
tering easily up they come fairly within range of his dreadful arrow ; 
then over the edge of the nest he takes aim, and before the first 
bird, pierced with the poisoned dart, has time. to cry out, another 
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arrow is fitted, and twang! another mighty ostrich is stricken to 
death. If he is a cool hand and knows his business, ten minutes 
from the time of the ostriches’ first approach will see him with the 
entire family at his feet, and he eagerly gathering his crop of feath- 
ers. It is important that he should pluck them while the bird’s 
body is still warm—they retain their gloss and curl the better, and 
fetch more at the sale. 

Another method adopted by the ostrich hunter is to disguise him- 
self in the skin of one of these birds, and, armed with his bow and 
poisoned arrows, stalk about the plain imitating the gait and mo- 
tions of the ostrich. Mr. Moffat thus describes a hunt of this 
kind : 

“ A kind of flat double cushion is stuffed with straw and formed 
something like a saddle. All except the under part of this is cov- 
ered over with feathers attached to small pegs and made so as to 
resemble the bird. The head and neck of an ostrich are stuffed and 
a rod introduced, and the Bushman intending to attack game 
whitens his legs with any substance he can get. He places the 
feathered saddle on his shoulders, takes the bottom part of the neck 
in his right hand, and his bow and poisoned arrows in his left. 
Such as the writer has seen were most perfect mimics of the ostrich, 
and at a few hundred yards’ distance it is not possible for the eye to 
detect the fraud. This human bird appears to be picking away at 
the verdure, turning the head as if keeping a sharp lookout; shakes 
his feathers, now walks and then trots, till he gets within bow-shot, 
and when the flock runs from one receiving an arrow he runs too. 
The male ostriches will, on some occasions, give chase to the strange 
bird, when he tries to elude them in a way to prevent them catching 
his scent; for when once they do the spell is broken. Should one 
happen to get too near in pursuit, he has only to run to windward,. 
or throw off his saddle, to avoid a stroke from a wing that would 
lay him prostrate.” 

The Arabs of North Africa pursue the ostrich on horseback; not 
at a dash, however—one exciting run and victory decided—but in a 
deliberate and business-like way. A flock having been sighted, the 
Arabs put their steeds in motion, and hold them at sufficient speed 
to keep in sight the fluttering army in advance. When the evening 
comes, the Arab pickets his horse and rests for the night, and his 
tired game, finding it is no longer pursued, sinks to the earth and 
rests too. Next morning the chase is commenced, the clicking of 
hoofs rouses the still weary bird, and once more he braces his limbs 
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and pursues his hopeless flight. So the game continues, till, tired to 
death, and with drooping and bedraggled wings, the poor ostrich 
comes to a dead halt and the gallant Arab hunter safely approaches 
and cuts its throat. 7 | 

Toward the approach of the rainy season, when the days are in- 
tolerably hot and sultry, the ostrich may easily be ridden down by a 
single horseman. At the above-mentioned period the protracted 
drought tells even on this invulnerable bird, and he may be seen 
standing in a stupefied manner with his wings outspread and his beak 
wide open. Under such circumstances he offers but little resistance, 
and though for a few moments he may make hard running, his speed 
is not enduring; and presently he is again stock-still and stupidly 
agape, waiting for the hunter to knock him on the head with his 
“shambok,” or knobby stick. Our illustration depicts a chase of 
an ostrich described by Baldwin, whom we have often quoted. 
Andersson relates that in certain parts of Southern Africa the os- 
trich is run down on foot. “Ihave myself seen the Bushmen accom- 
plish this exploit on the shores of Lake Ngami. They usually sur- 
round a whole troop, and with shouts and yells chase the terrified 
birds into the water, where they are of course speedily killed.” 
Harris, on one occasion, fell in with a party of caravans chasing an 
ostrich on foot, and, when they got close enough,“ shying,” after the 
fleeing bird their clubs, striking the bird’s legs and eventually 
laming him. “When the ostrich is slain,” says the last-mentioned 
authority, “the throat is opened and a ligature passed below the in- 
cision. Several hunters then raise the bird by the head and feet, 
and shake and drag him about until they obtain from the aperture 
nearly twenty pounds of a substance of mingled blood and fat, of 
the consistence of coagulated oil, which under the denomination of 
manteque is employed in the preparation of dishes and the cure of 
various maladies.” 

Some African tribes take the ostrich in snares, similar to those 
used in the capture of the smaller species of antelope. “A long 
cord having at the end a noose is tied to a sapling, which is bent 
down, and the noose pinned to the ground in such a manner that 
when a bird treads within it the sapling springs back by its own 
natural elasticity, suspending the bird in the air, only to be released 
from its sufferings by death.” Others again are said to employ 
ostrich feather parasols, or rather massy plumes—such as adorn our 
hearses—while hunting wild animals of every description. Thus in 
case of a wounded beast charging a man, the latter, just at the mo- 
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ment he is about to be seized, whips the big plume off his head, and 
thrusting the spike to which the feathers are bound into the ground, 
slips off. While the furious animal is venting his rage on the nod- 
ding feathers, the wild hunter steals to its rear and transfixes it with 
his assagai. 

In hunting the ostrich the mode most favored by the European 
sportsmen is to lie in wait at the margins of such pools and springs 
as the birds come to to drink. They swallow the water deliber- 
ately, and by a succession of gulps. While staying at Elephant 
Fountain, Andersson shot eight within a very short period. “Lying 
in wait,” however, and taking advantage of your game from behind 
a wall or hedge, is by no means as a rule a favorite system with the 
European hunter. If an animal has “ fight” in it, nothing gives the 
true sportsman greater pleasure than for it to demonstrate the same 
to the fullest extent—sharp steel against talons just as sharp and 
terrible, swift bullets against swift and sudden springs and bounds 
and death-dealing fangs; the chances are brought to something like 
a balance, and the old English motto, “ fair play,” which Englishmen 
would carry with them even to the heart of an Indian tiger jungle, 
vindicated. Should the animal chased be dependent on its fleetness 
for safety, again the true sportsman would meet it with its own 
weapons, and stake bit and spur on the issue of the chase. 

Mr. Andersson relates the particulars of a chase after young 
ostriches by himself and a friend, and which is none the less inter- 
esting that it bears witness to the tender solicitude of the ostrich for 
its progeny. “ While on the road between, the Bay and Schepp- 
mansdorf we discovered a male and female ostrich, with a brood of 
young ones about the size of ordinary barn-door fowls. This was a 
sight we had long been looking for, as Galton had been requested by 
Professor Owen to procure a few craniums of the young of this 
bird. Accordingly we dismounted from our oxen and gave chase, 
which proved of no ordinary interest. 

“The moment the parent-birds became aware of our intention 
they set off at full speed, the female leading the way, the young: fol- 
lowing in her wake, and the cock, though at some little distance, 
bringing up the rear of the family party. It was very touching to 
observe the anxiety the old birds evinced for the safety of their 
young. Finding that we were quickly gaining upon them, the male 
at once slackened his pace and diverged somewhat from his course; 
but seeing that we were not to be diverted from our purpose, he 
again increased his speed, and ya wings drooping so as almost to 
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touch the ground he hovered round us, now in wide circles and then 
decreasing the circumference till he came almost within pistol-shot, 
when he threw himself abruptly on the ground and struggled des- 
perately to regain his legs, as it appeared, like a bird that has been 
badly wounded. Having previously fired at him, I really thought 
he was disabled, and made quickly toward him; but this was only a 
ruse on his part; for on my nearer approach he slowly arose, and 
began to run in an opposite direction to that of the female, who by 
this time was considerably ahead with her charge. After about an 
hour’s severe chase, however, we secured nine of the brood, and 
though it consisted of about double that number, we found it neces- 
sary to be contented with what we had bagged.” 
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THE REINDEER. 


Wuar the horse is to us is the reindeer to the swarthy-faced, 
stunted inhabitant of Lapland or Spitzbergen. The reindeer is the 
Lap’s cow and sheep and ox and ass rolled into one. It furnishes 
him with roofing for his 
house, with flooring for dit- 
to, with a bed to lie on, with 
clothes and shoes, with cord- 
age and strings to his bow, 
with meat dried and fresh, 
with milk liquid or in pre- 
served and frozen lumps, and 
with blood puddings. By the 
reindeer the Laplander lives, 
and moves, and has his be- 
ing; “reindeer” is with him 
but another term for wealth, 
and as exactly represents it as 
does gold in the ordinary 
commercial sense. 

The reindeer is a stout- 
built, muscular animal, weigh- 
ing on an average about three 
hundred pounds. Its hair is 
long, thick, close, and of a slaty-grey color, merging into white about 
the hinder-parts and under the belly. The horns of the reindeer are 
large and branched, and serve the animal in good stead as weapons of 
defense. The female, as well as the male of the species, has horns ; 
but they are much smaller and weaker. These horns, as is the case 
with the entire deer tribe, are reproduced from year to year. 

The man Lap and the woman Lap alike adopt the skin of this 
precious member of the deer family as clothing material, and both 
wear precisely the same shaped garments. A pair of breeches are cut 
from the skin of a fawn, sewn with fine gut-strings, with a reindeer- 
bone needle, a pair of deer-hide stockings are drawn over the feet 
and secured above the knee by deer-thong garters, while the hairy 
coat stripped from the back of the deer and transferred to that of 
the Lap is converted into a pelisse by a very simple process—the fags 
and hanging pieces are just trimmed off, a big hole cut in the centre 
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for the head, and two smaller ones for the arms, and the garment is 
complete, and together with the breeches and stockings thoroughly 
equips the lady or gentleman Lap. | 

As may be imagined, the constant demand by the Lap’s family for 
reindeer is not met by the possession of a mere half-dozen animals. 
Twenty, forty, fifty, is held to be an insignificant number; indeed, 
when a man possesses the latter number he invariably lends them 
and himself to a larger proprietor, until, by his earnings and the 
natural course of events, the herd amounts to a hundred, then he has 
a right to the title of a free reindeer Lap, and becomes an independ- 
ent member of society. By industry and clever bartering some Laps 
will amass a thousand head of deer, some, indeed, own nearly two 
thousand ; but these are the Barings and Rothschilds of Lapland 
society, and are treated as such. 

A recent writer on this subject thus describes the Laplander’s 
home: “ Notwithstanding the severity of his clime he builds no 
house, and even his tent is of the very rudest kind known among 
tenting tribes. It consists of some birch saplings set up in the snow, 
bent toward each other, and then covered over with a piece of coarse 
cloth, or wadmal. This he prefers to a covering of skins, and ob- 
tains it from the Norwegian or Russ trader in exchange for the latter. 
The tent when standing is only six feet high, and not much more in 
diameter. In this circumscribed space his whole family—wife, 
daughters, sons, often a retainer or two, and about a dozen dogs—find 
shelter from the piercing blasts—seated or lying beside or on top of 
one another, higgledy-piggledy, any way they can. There is room 
found besides for a huge iron or brass cooking-pot, some dishes and 
bowls of birch, a rude stone furnace and a fire in the middle of the 
floor. Above the fire a rack forms a shelf for countless tough 
cheeses, pieces of reindeer’s flesh, bowls of milk, bladders of deer’s 
blood, and a multiplicity of like objects. . . . Fresh branches of 
evergreen pines and other trees are strewn over the floor, and on 
top of these are laid the deer skins that serve for beds, chairs, tables, 
and blankets. A hole in the roof is intended for a chimney; but its 
draught is so bad that the tent is almost always filled with a cloud 
of bitter smoke. In this atmosphere no other Kuropean except a 
Lap could possibly exist; and travelers passing through the Lapland 
country have often preferred braving the cold frost of the night air 
to being half smothered by the smoke, and have consequently taken 
shelter under a neighboring tree.” 

A family of reindeer Laps sitting down to dinner must be an in- 
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teresting sight. First you have got to imagine the father Lap and 
the various Lap olive-branches squatted in a ring on the skin-covered 
floor, with a few gaunt dogs hungrily nosing in and about the tent, 
and mother Lap intent on the cooking-pot that is suspended by a 
pair of smoke-blackened and hooked antlers in a corner. Presently 
the lump of reindeer flesh is pronounced to be “ done,” and is trans- 
ferred from the pot to a big birch-bark bowl, and placed in the mid- 
dle of the expectant group. There are no vegetables, no bread, no 
salt even. Neither is there dinner-beer, but in lieu of it the liquor 
in which the meat has been boiled is turned into a handy vessel and 
placed by the side of the meat-bowl. Father Lap carves. He draws 
his long knife and detaches from the joint a handy bit for every one 
of the company. By the bye,I should have mentioned that besides 
the meat and wa—(I had almost written “ wash”) broth, there is 
within the dinner-circle a pot containing the fat that has been skim- 
med from the big boiling pot. Each individual in his turn dips his 
length of meat in this fat, makes a bite and dips again, till his ration 
is exhausted, and then he takes a refreshing pull at the broth in the 
jar, and retires full of the pleasant conviction that he has had a cap- 
ital dinner. 

Of the reindeer’s blood the Laplander makes a sort of “hog pud- 
ding,” using instead of cubes of pork fat a sort of bilberry that is yet 
green when the winter sets in, and remains on the tree covered with 
snow till the return of spring, when it is found ripe and mellow. 
Sometimes, instead of blood, curdled milk is used to fill the pudding 
bladders, and when the mass has “set,” it keeps sweet through the 
season and is eaten as we eat cheese. 

Besides these the Laplander makes another reserve for “hard 
times.” In the winter season the deer give no milk, still the reindeer- 
farmer has this necessary article of diet on hand all the year round, 
not in a liquified state, but in blocks hard and dense as marble— 
frozen milk in fact; but though the white siab be three months old, 
it is only necessary to break off a lump and set it in a pot near the 
- fire,and in a few minutes you have a draught of milk, warm, new, 
and delicious, as though the maid had that instant left her milking- 
stool to bring it you. 

In speed the reindeer is onty equaled by our fleetest horses, while 
the endurance of the latter is not nearly so great as that of the Lap- 
land steed. Harnessed to a sledge (in shape exactly like a little 
slender-stemmed boat, being about six feet long, and sixteen inches 
wide at its broadest part, and with a “keel” four or five inches 
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wide) the reindeer will easily accomplish twenty English miles an 
hour; and with relays stationed at twenty miles distant from each 
other a journey of four hundred miles has been overcome in a single 
day. The mode by which the reindeer is attached to the boat-like 
car is somewhat singular. A band of hide acts as a collar, and from 
the lowest point of this a piece is attached and hangs down like a 
martingale. There is but a single trace, one end of which is attached 
to the collar-piece, and, passing between the animal’s fore and hind 
legs, is hitched to a hook driven in the fore-part of the vehicle. This 
single trace is upheld by a band that encircles the animal’s body; a 
single rein attached to a simple head-stall, or more commonly to the 
reindeer’s left horn, completes the equipment. Usually the Lap has 
little trouble with his antlered steed, but it will sometimes happen 
that the deer will take sudden offense at his driver or his path, and, 
disengaging himself from the sledge, show fight, pawing the snow 
with his sharp hoof, and lowering his armed head menacingly. In 
such a case the driver promptly converts his carriage into a shield, 
and, raising it on end, manceuvres with it this way and that till the 
brute’s fury is spent and he allows himself to be once more harness- 
ed and responds to the encouraging “chek, chek,” and the urgent 
shaking of the single rein. 

In Spitzbergen, as well as Lapland, the reindeer abounds. Lamont, 
who went on a hunting tour to the former country a short time 
since, reports that in every valley which affords any vegetation a 
troop of them, from three to twenty, is generally to be met with. 
In the summer season they do not live in large herds together. An 
extensive valley may perhaps contain forty or fifty deer, but they are 
all in small independent companies of two, four, or six. In the 
winter season, however, when they come down-to the islands and 
the wide flats on the sea-shore, it is likely that they congregate in 
great numbers, traveling as they do over vast tracts of land and ice 
in search of food. 

The short time occupied by the reindeer in changing his condition 
of starving boniness to actual obesity is almost as marvelous as the 
rapid growth of its horns. Lamont says, “'This seems to be a sort 
of provision of Nature to enable these animals to exist through the 
long polar winter, as during that inclement season, although they no 
doubt obtain a little sustenance by picking the dry withered moss 
from spots which the wind has cleared of snow, as well as by scraping 
up the snow with their feet to get at it, still they must in a great 
measure subsist by consuming internally their own fat. The short : 


» 
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space of time which suffices for them to lay on this coat of blubber 
is perfectly extraordinary; and as scarcely any grass exists, even in 
the most favored parts of Spitzbergen, this must be chiefly attribu- 
table to some excessively nutritious qualities in the mosses on which 
they feed. The deer killed by my yacht crew in Bell Sound in July 
were mere skin and bone, whereas now, in the end of August, every 
deer we shot was seal-fat, and in all probability their condition goes 
on improving till the end of September. Of those we killed, even 
the hinds giving milk and the calves were very fat, and the old stags 
were perfectly obese, having all over their bodies a sort of cylinder 
of beautifully hard and white fat about two inches thick in most 
parts and at least three inches thick over the haunches and on the 
brisket.” 

To the true hunter, however, the reindeer affords but tame sport, 
a circumstance arising solely from the animal’s utter fearlessness. 
The above-quoted authority says, “I have repeatedly known deer 
which I had failed in approaching unseen come up boldly of their 
own accord until they were within easy shot of me, although I was 
not only in full view but to windward of them. I can only account 
for this extraordinary temerity on the part of these deer by suppos- 
ing that they were individuals reared in some remote part of the 
country and had never seen a human being nor any thing else which 
could hurt them. Neither does the report of a rifle much alarm 
them; but that is more easily understood, as they are no doubt ac- 
customed to hearing the cracking of the glaciers and the noises caused 
by the splitting of rocks by the frost in winter. On one occasion 
my companion found a troop of five deer, and obtaining a concealed 
position within range of his rifle, knocked over four of them by a 
bullet from each of his four barrels ; the survivor then stood sniffing 
his dead companions until Kennedy had time to load one barrel and 
to consummate this unparalleled sporting feat by polishing him off 
likewise.” Again, “In the first valley we came to we espied some 
small troops of deer feeding within half a mile of the shore. We 
landed, and I killed nine of them without much trouble and I might 
easily have shot as many more, but I got disgusted with such a bur- 
lesque upon sport and left them alone. I was much amused by one 
of these deer, a well-grown stag, who upon receiving my bullet in his 
ribs made a furious attack on a companion of about his own size, 
evidently under the impression that the bullet wound was the result 
of a treacherous prick from the horns of his friend.”: 


THE ORYX. 


TaE oryx, or gemsbok (so called from its supposed resemblance 
to the chamois or yemze of Europe), is certainly one of the most ele- 
gant and remarkable of the antelope tribe, and seems restricted to 
the central and western parts of Southern Africa, few or none being 
found in the eastern portion. The adult male measures three feet 
ten inches in height at the shoulder, and its color is a pale buff, 
Possessing many of ‘the beautiful peculiarities which characterize 
antelopes, the oryx has something anomalous in his composition. 
His head is shaped like that of the wild ass (which animal he much 
resembles in size), he has the mane of the horse, a caudal appendage 
much like that worn by the animal last mentioned, and the jetty 
black bands adorning its head give it at a distance the appearance 
of wearing a stall-collar. His horns are about three feet in length, 
slightly curved backward, ringed at the base, and of a shining black 
color. He is extremely active in the use of these defensive weapons, 
and, as would hardly be suspected from the fact of the horns point- 
ing backward, can strike an object in front as wellas behind. When 
driven to bay by dogs it will place its head between its legs so that 
the tips of its horns almost rest on the ground, and rip open or toss 
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in the air such of its assailants as may find the boldness to face it. 
It is even said that the nimble little oryx has no dread of the grim 
lion, and Andersson’s man Hans informed him of an instance where 
a lion and an oryx were found lying dead in each other’s grasp, the lat- 
ter having with his horns transfixed his assailant. Cumming was 
informed of exactly the same thing; indeed, this latter gentleman 
on one occasion came nearly to testing the sharpness of the oryx’s 
horns-in a practical manner. Having at a distance wounded one of 
these animals, he “cantered up to her, when she ran a short dis- 
tance, and then facing about, stood at bay. I foolishly approached 
her without firing, and very nearly paid dearly for my folly ; for, 
lowering her sharp horns, she made a desperate rush toward me, and 


would inevitably have run me through had not her strength at- 
this moment failed her, when she staggered forward and fell to the | 


ground.” &; 

A side view of the animal when both its long straight horns are 
perfect gives one the idea that it has but one horn, so exactly does 
one cover the other; in fact, a picture of the fabled unicorn is thus 
exactly represented, and it is by no means improbable that that fa- 
mous beast was born of the distant and sidelong glances of ancient 
hunters. Andersson, in his “ Lake Ngami,” speaking of the oryx, 
says: “Judging from some ancient coat-of-arms, it would really 
seem that the gemsbok was known to Europeans even before the 
Portuguese discovered the passage round the Cape of Good Hope. 
We are told that John of Lancaster, the great Duke of Bedford, bore 
his arms supported by this animal, which is still on the sinister side 
of the heraldic shield of the present ducal house of Bedford. Among 
various embellishments which are painted in the Bruges style of the 
period in a prayer-book once the property of John of Lancaster, are 
found his armorial devices, with the antelope black, whose straight 
spiral horns are evidently intended for those of the oryx. It is con- 
jectured that this book was illuminated on the marriage of the 
Duke of Bedford with Anne Princess of Burgundy. Be this as it 
may, it can not well be later than the period of his death, in the 
year 1435.” 

The female oryx is exactly similar in appearance to her mate, but 
not quite so tall; moreover, her horns are longer and more slight 
and tapering than his, and about one-third of their entire length is 
hollow. The animal is gregarious in its habits, though rarely seen 
together in any great number. The calf is of a reddish-brown color, 
which gradually fades to the proper light buff as it grows older. 
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To the oryx’s manner of subsistence there attaches a degree of 
marvel and mystery remarkable in this non-wondering and clear- 
sighted age. One explorer says, “ Amid the scorching sands of the 
African desert it is incomprehensible how entire herds of gemsbok 
obtain their aliment.” Mr. Gordon Cumming follows suit. “It 
thrives,” says he, “and attains high condition in barren regions 
where it might be imagined that a locust would not find subsist- 
ence ;” and, more wonderful still, this usually matter-of-fact and hard- 
headed authority goes on to tell that, “ burning as is the climate, it 
is perfectly independent of water, which, from my own observation, 
and the repeated reports both of the Boers and aborigines, I am con- 
vinced it never by any chance tastes.’”? Emphatic as is this state- 
ment, however, it is not a whit more so than one made by Mr. An- 
dersson of an exactly contrary character. “ Not only have I on sey- 
eral occasions seen it while in the very act of drinking,” says the last- 
mentioned gentleman, “but perfectly well-authenticated instances 
have come to my knowledge where whole troops of these animals 
have been discovered either dead or in a dying state near pools pur- 
posely poisoned by the natives for the capture of wild animals. 
True, it is found in the most dreary and desolate districts, far distant 
from water; nevertheless, more especially at early morn, it occasion- 
ally frequents the banks of periodical streams, flanked or bordered 
by broken ground or hills, and it is to such localities it flies for ref- 
uge when pursued.” 

Again, speaking of the speed of the oryx, Mr. C. says, “Ihad been 
led by a friend to believe that a person even of my weight, if tolera- 
bly mounted, could invariably, after a long chase, ride right into 
them. My friend, however, was deceived in the opinion he had 
formed. In the whole course of my adventures with gemsbok, when 
mounted on the pick of my stud (which I nearly sacrificed in the 
attempt), it never occurred that alone and unassisted I succeeded in 
riding the oryx to a stand-still. Owing to the even nature of the 
ground the oryx frequents, its shy and suspicious disposifion, and 
the extreme distances from water to which it must be followed, it is 
never stalked or driven to an ambush like other antelopes, but is 
hunted on horseback and ridden down by a long, severe, tail-on-end 
chase.” 

Says Mr. A.: “ When on foot I have killed great numbers of these 
animals. Moreover, were the option left me, I would rather ‘ stalk’ 
them than pursue them on horseback. Such also was Hans’s ex- 
perience, who, during his seven years’ nomade life in Damara-land, 
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has probably killed more gemsboks than any other hunter in South- 
ern Africa.” ® ; 

The ancient problem respecting the disagreement of doctors is 
easier to solve than the above, because in the former case, whatever 
the diversity of opinion may be, the same result, whether destructive 
or curative, would probably ensue in the end: besides, with the 
medical faculty, as with every other, there are boundaries over which 
the most obstinate and blind dare not step. No doctor, for instance, 
would order the amputation of a limb for whooping-cough, or pre- 
scribe the stomach-pump for toothache. In the case, however, of 
our patient the oryx, we have doctors A. and C., who both persist in 
knowing all about his case—who have observed him closely and at 
a distance, who have hunted him, seen him dead at their feet, cut 
him up and ate him even—broadly asserting that what the other de- 
scribes as jet black is in fact snowy white; that “he can scarcely be 
overtaken on horseback,” and that he can “ with ease be ‘stalked’ 
afoot;” that “he never, by any chance, tastes water,” and that “it 
flies there (to the water) for refuge when pursued !” 

Mr. Cumming, however, has this advantage over his brother-trav- 
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eler. The latter, although he has chased the oryx, gives no account 
of the hunt, while the former does so with his usual minuteness and 
detail, and at least in half a dozen different parts of his volumes. 
It will be only fair to Mr. Cumming to quote one or two of his in- 
stances, especially as they bear materially on the chief point of dis- 
pute, the bibulous habit of the oryx. 

“ Between three and four p.m. I sallied forth with my after-r evens 
Jacob and Cobus, who led a spare horse. At length I perceived a 
herd of ash-colored bucks, and at once knew them to be gemsbok, 
and gave chase at a hard canter. I gradually gained upon them, 
and after riding hard for about two miles, I ordered Cobus to go 
ahead and endeavor to close with them. At this moment we had 
reached the border of a slight depression in the plain, down which 
the herd led, affording me a perfect view of the exciting scene. 
The gemsbok now increased their pace, but Cobus’s horse, which 
was a good one, with a very light weight, gained upon them at every 
stride, and before they had reached the opposite side of the plain he 
was in the middle of the foaming herd, and had turned out a beauti- 
ful cow, with a pair of uncommonly long and fine horns. In one 
minute he dexterously turned her in my direction, and heading her, 
I obtained a fine chance, and rolled her over with two bullets in her 
shoulder. My thirst was intense, and the gemsbok having a fine 
breast of milk, I milked her into my mouth, and obtained a drink of 
the sweetest beverage I ever tasted.” 

This feat accomplished, the hunter ordered one of his Hottentots 
to mount the spare horse, pursue the flying herd, and endeavor to 
turn from it and hold in check a bull gemsbok till his master could 
come up with his death-dealing rifle. So instructed, Cobus started 
his swift nag, and was speedily lost over the brow of a hill. Leay- 
ing the grassy plain for a barren and sterile region, the gemsbok 
flew with the speed of the wind, so that when at length Mr. Cum- 
ming had persuaded his weary horse to reach the summit of a high 
hill, not a trace of Cobus or gemsbok could be seen. At length aft- 
er fagging a few miles farther in the direction he thought it proba- 
ble Cobus would take, he had the satisfaction to see the worthy Hot- 
tentot’s shirt fluttering on a distant eminence as a signal. _On mak- 
ing his way thereto, there was a fine bull gemsbok utterly used up, 
and lying panting on the ground, while Cobus kept guard. 

* 1 thought him,” writes Mr. ee “one of the most lovely 
animals I had ever beheld, and I could have gazed for hours on him; 
but I was now many miles from my wagons, without a chance of 
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water, and dying of thirst, so I speedily finished the poor oryx, and 
having carefully cut off the head, commenced skinning him. 

“ It was now late—too late to take home the cow oryx that night: 
the bull was much too far from my camp to think of saving any part of 
his flesh ; I therefore sent off Cobus to the wagons to fetch water and 
bread, desiring him to meet me at the spot where the cow gemsbok 
was lying, where I resolved to sleep, to protect her from hyenas and 
jackals ; but before Jacob and I had accomplished the skinning, and 
secured the skin and the head upon the horse, night had set in. My 
thirst was now fearful, and becoming more and more raging. I 
would have given any thing I possessed for a bottle of water. In* 
the hope of meeting Cobus, Jacob and I rode slowly forward and 
endeavored to find out the place; but darkness coming on, and 
there being no feature in the desert to guide me, I lost my way en- 
tirely, and after wandering for several hours in the dark, and firing 
blank shots at intervals, we lay down in the open plain to sleep till 
morning, having tied our horses to a thorny bush beside which we 
lay. I felt very cold all night, but my thirst continued raging. My 
clothes consisted of a shirt and a pair of knee-breeches. My bed 
was the bull’s hide laid over a thorny bush, which imparted to my 
tough mattress the elasticity of a feather-bed. Having slept about 
two hours I awoke, and found that our horses had absconded, after 
which I slept little. Day dawned, and I rose; and on looking about 
neither Jacob nor I had the least idea of the ground we were on 
nor of the position of our camp. Ascending a small hill, I ascertain-— 
ed the points of the compass, and the position of my camp, by plac- 
ing my left hand toward the rising sun, and suddenly perceived 
standing within three hundred yards of me the horse which I had 
fastened beside the cow oryx on the preceding evening, and on going 
up I found both all right. I immediately saddled the horse and 
rode hard for camp, ordering Jacob to commence skinning the cow, 
and promising to send him water and bread as soon as I reached the 
wagons. On my way thither I met Cobus on horseback, bearing 
bread and a bottle of water, wandering he knew not whither, having 
entirely lost his reckoning. My thirst had by this time departed, 
so I did not touch the water, but allowed him to take it on to Jacob.” 
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THE CHAMOIS. 


Ir has been a disputed point whether the chamois should be class- 


goat or antelope genus. There is, however, so little 


ed with the 
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affinity between the chamois and the goat that to my mind little 
doubt can be entertained about the matter. The frontal bone of the 
chamois just before the horns is concave; that of the goat convex. 
The horns of the latter recede, those of the former advance and are 
perfectly smooth and plain, while the goat’s horns are wrinkled. 
One has a beard, the chin of the other is destitute of any hirsute ap- 
pendage. Above all, although on the mountains herds of goats are 
constantly wandering about near the haunts of the chamois, no one 
instance is known of a she-goat having brought forth young which 
were a cross between the two breeds. The chamois indeed always 
avoid the spots where goats have strayed. 

The chamois is a trifle larger than the roebuck, and when full 

grown weighs from sixty to eighty pounds. Its color changes with 
the seasons. In summer it is of a dusky yellowish brown, in autumn 
dark brown, and in winter jet black, excepting the hair of the fore- 
head, the belly, and the hair that overhangs the hoofs, which is 
tawny and remains so always. The black stripe too, extending from 
the eyes to the mouth, remains at all seasons of the year. The hair 
along the backbone is longer than on any other part of the body. 
- The head of the chamois exhibits in its construction’ a wonderful 
blending of strength and lightness. The frontal bones are so slight 
that a rap with the knuckles would be sufficient to shatter them. To 
make them strong, however, a second set is thrown over the first, and 
the space between divided into arched cells, the roof being upheld by 
substantial girders of solid bone. “The system which Nature has 
here adopted,” says a gentleman well acquainted with the subject, 
“is exemplified in the cells in the upper part of the tube that forms 
the Britannia Bridge. Just as those thin iron plates would sep- 
arately be unable to bear much, but, placed above and united to each 
other, present an amount of strength and firmness capable of resist- 
ing almost any opposing force, so these fine thin bones of the cham- 
ois’s head, thus beautifully united by an arched cellular construction, 
become as firm as the rock on which the creature stands, and are at 
the same time so light as not to hinder any of its agile movements. 
The arched girders which occupy the space between the upper and 
lower surface rise, bridge-like, with a spiral twist, and here and there. 
a flying buttress will give additional strength to the walls, or a lat- 
eral arch help to support the vault above.” 

The horns of the chamois are equally curious in their construction. 
Up to a certain part the horn is hollow, and thence to the point it is 
dense and solid. The hollow part fits over a bony protuherance 
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growing out of the skull itself. The horns of a full-grown buck 
measure about seven inches in length, the points being extremely 
sharp and hooked backward. Among much other nonsensical belief 
connected with the chamois is that its hors are so crooked to ena- 
ble it to hitch on to the rocky ledges, in places where the animal can 
not find certain foothold. At first sight it would seem that as 
weapons of offense or defense these back-turned horns would be of 
little avail. This is not the case, however. When fighting the cha- 
mois lowers his horns under the throat of his antagonist, or turns his 
head sideways that the sharp points may come against his shoulder, 

and then, drawing them back, manages to inflict most formidable 
~ gashes. | 

The horns of the male chamois are thicker and altogether stronger 
looking than those of the female; they do not diverge from eack 
other in so straight a line as hers, but describe a slight curve ag they 
rise upward and apart from each other. The,horns of the doe are 
not so abruptly hooked as those of her mate, whose appearance is 
much more resolute and daring than hers. 

Chamois hunters speak of the marvelously keen sight and scent 
of their fleet game :—“ A chamois when dashing down the mountain 
will suddenly stop as if struck by a thunder-bolt some yards from 
the spot where recent human foot-prints are to be found in the snow, 
and turning scared away, rush off immediately in an opposite direc- 
tion. A rolling stone or a spoken word at once attracts their atten- 
tion, and they will look and listen to discover whence the sound has 
come for an incredibly long time, gazing fixedly in one direction quite 
immovable; and if it happen to be toward something in your neigh- 
borhood that their attention has been attracted, you must lie still 
and close indeed td escape their observation. The eyes of the whole 
herd will be fixed on the spot with a long steady stare, and as you 
anxiously watch them from afar they almost look like fragments of 
rock, so motionless are they. You begin to hope they have found 
no cause for alarm, when, ‘Phew!’ the sharp whistle tells they have 
fathomed the mystery, and away they move to the precipitous rocks 
overhead.” | 

The appearance of the chamois while walking over a level patch is 
extremely clumsy and ungraceful. The cause is evident. In the first 
place its hoofs, shaped like those of the sheep, but longer and more 
pointed, are calculated for sliding rather than stepping; and in the 
_ Second, its hinder legs have every appearance of being longer than 
the fore. This, when the animal is standing still or walking on a 
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level, gives it an awkward and crouching appearance, especially as, 
despite the bending of the joints of the hinder legs, the croup is 
somewhat higher than the fore-part of his body; indeed a chamois 
thus seen seems as though he had partly composed his limbs to lie 
down, and was lazily dragging along till he found a spot that suited 
him. A hunter afoot would probably overtake a chamois fleeing 
- over a plain, but among its native ice-hills the case is very different. 
The true purpose of its awkward-looking hind-legs then appears. 
Not only do they serve as a magnificent pair of springs, enabling 
him to perform miraculous flying leaps from tip to tip of the chasm- 
parted crags, but they break the fall when leaping from a great height, 
and enable him to alight with freedom. A perpendicular wall, of 
rock, smooth as glass, twelve or fifteen feet in height, is no impedi- 
ment to the chamois’s upward flight. With a tremendous bound he 
will leap against the slippery wall, and, striking his hinder hoofs 
against it with a renewed spring, rebound again in an opposite di- 
rection to some higher pinnacle, and. there find firm footing on a 
patch no larger than could be covered by a man’s hands. Should he 
feel himself insecure even here, and at the other side of his giddy 
pedestal nothing should exist but a sudden slope of five hundred 
feet of unblemished ice, he will take a great leap, and, alighting on 
his four sharp, closely-gathered hoofs, come to the bottom of the 
pathless hill with the speed of a bow-shot. 

_ It is somewhat singular that to an animal inhabiting the very 
heart of Europe should attach so much of mystery and romance and 
superstition as belongs to this magnificent little mountain antelope. 
One is not so astonished to hear conflicting accounts of ‘the habits 
and peculiarities of the oryx and a few other animals dwelling in 
regions either almost inaccessible to man, or so barren, or thirsty, or 
pestiferous as to jeopardize his life should he linger to make exam- 
ination and inquiries. In such cases much of speculation and guess 
is sure to be mixed with facts derived from personal observation ; 
but of a creature whose home is little more than a week’s journey 
from London one might reasonably expect something 5k saratag 
correct intelligence. 

A writer of comparatively recent date (the author of “A New 
and Perfect Art of Venery”) endeavors to account for the veil of 
mystery that envelops the chamois by the fact of “the chamois 
hunter being generally a rude uncultivated being; and that, as to 
naturalists, they have seldom had an opportunity of observing this 
animal in its solitary and dangerous haunts.” The writer then 
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goes on to describe certain habits of the chamois which, without 
doubt, no naturalist, nor indeed any one else, ever had an “ oppor- 
‘tunity of observing.” “One really great peculiarity,” says he, “is 
the way in which the chamois cross the fields of snow without 
sinking in. On account of their narrow and sharply-pointed hoofs 
they would naturally fall through, and the snow would be unable to 
carry them. They therefore hasten their flight in the following 
cunning manner. The last chamois jumps on the back of the one 
before him, passes in this way over the backs of all the others and 
then places himself at their head; the last but one does the same 
and the others follow in order, and in this manner they have soon 
passed over such a field of snow.” One can hardly understand, 
however, the impetuous chamois being guilty of so slow and bun- 
gling a proceeding, to say nothing of the silliness of an animal, with 
his keen instinctive wits about him, coolly standing on ground too 
yielding to admit of his passing over it ata gallop, to be driven in 
inextricably by the weight of his fellows passing over his back. The 
intelligent author of the “Perfect Art” must have been mistaken, 
What he saw was not a troop of grave and elderly chamois on a 
business journey, but a few skittish young fawns enjoying a game 
at “leap frog,” which is with them as common a game as is “hop 
scotch” and “ cricket.” ) 

The same authority ruthlessly betrays the mysteries of the 
_ chamois hunter’s craft. “The most dangerous chase of all is that 
of the chamois. The hunter must manage all alone, as neither man » 
nor dog can be of any service to him. His accoutrements consist 
of an old coat, a bag of dry bread and cheese and meat, a gun, his 
hunting-knife, and a pair of irons for the feet. He then drives the 
chamois from one crag to another, making them always mount high- 
er, climbs after them and shoots them if he can, or if he finds it 
necessary ; but if that should not be the case, and he has driven one 
so far that it is no longer able to elude him, he approaches quite 
close, puts his hunting-knife to its side, which the chamois of its own 
accord pushes into its body, and then falls down headlong from the 
rock. . . . When the hunter can get neither forward nor backward 
and can not save himself by a leap, nought is left him but to fling 
off every thing, and, wounding the soles of his feet, cause the blood 
to flow, so that by itg stickiness he may be enabled to hold himself 
better on the slippery rocks.” 

The food of the chamois consists of herbs which grow on the 
mountains, and buds and shoots of the latschen; when, however, 
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_the winter sets in so fiercely that every green thing on the exposed 
mountain-top perishes, the chamois will shift its quarters to the 
woods near the base of the mountain, and there subsist on grass and” 
leaves. An odorous dark-colored ball is found in the stomach. of 
the chamois, and probably owes its formation to the fibrous and 
resinous nature of the substances on which it feeds. 

The young are born in May, the chamois doe having sometimes 
two kids, but frequently but one, at a birth. The pairing season is 
November, the period of gestation being twenty weeks. It is only 
about November that the full-grown patriarchal bucks roam at 
large—the remaining portion of the year keeping close in the most 
secluded and inaccessible places. Some of these bucks have mag- 
nificent horns, and weigh as much as eighty pounds. 

At the pairing season a sort of bladder beneath the skin near the 
root of the buck’s horns develops itself. The bladder contains a 
lymph of a strong musk-like smell, and if shot at this season the 
skin of the head will retain the scent for many years. The bucks, 
incited by jealousy, have most tremendous contests at these scented 
periods, and the hunter who while lying in ambush can well imitate 
the chamois love-call may almost depend on bringing a pugnacious 
buck within range of his gun. Another mode of bringing the 
chamois within bullet-range is simply.to attach a hat or a handker- 
chief to your staff and set it up among a heap of stones. “ Many a 
time,” says an old hunter, “have I done so when out alone and 
wishing to attract their attention in one particular direction, while 
I got round near them in another. There is no animal more curious 
than the chamois; if he sees something he has not observed before 
he looks and looks to make out what it is. They will stare at and 
examine a thing for hours in this way; and they are then so busied 
with the novelty that they forget their usual caution and watchful- 
ness, and are approached with comparative ease.” 

When the chamois hunter wounds his game badly he does not 
follow it, but, making with all speed for the nearest high place, 
keeps the animal in sight through his glass, well knowing that it 
will presently lie down the better to bear the wound, and that the 
wound will presently so stiffen as to prevent the poor animal rising 
to do any thing but limp lamely; whereas if he persisted in chasing 
the stricken chamois in hope to get. another shet at it, the maddened 
creature would dare the most dangerous passes in order to escape, 
and either gain a position from which it is impossible to dislodge 
it, or from whence, if you can shoot it, it will topple into a misty 
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gulf a thousand feet, mashing horns and bones and flesh to a pulp. 
Singularly enough, however, even under such circumstances the skin 
will be found perfectly unbroken. It is a peculiarity of the skin of 
the chamois that it is of a uniform thickness throughout, and, consid- 
ering its substance, certainly tougher than that of any other animal. 

Ascending the rocky steeps in chase of the chamois is infinitely 
easier than descending them. In the former case you have your 
work before you. If the ascent is so steep as to oblige you to take 
a zigzag direction, you plant your pole beside you, on a level with 
your hips, the upper part pointing outward, while your body, resting 
with all its weight upon it, inclines inward toward the mountain; 
but in descending your back is invariably to the steep, and you are 
ever looking forward and below you into the terrible depths be- 
neath; your pole is planted behind you, and you are at the mercy of 
the anchorage its point may find, and of the solitary latschen-stumps 
your anxious feet may encounter. 

It is by no means hard to understand the awe with which the 
chamois hunter is regarded even among the valley dwellers who tend 
their herds and follow their simple trades at the feet of the giants, 
on whose hoary heads, high among the clouds, roam the wondrous 
deer. He departs in the morning, toiling up the mountain-side, his 
big-nailed boots leaving a deep print in the snow; across his shoul- 
ders is slung his trusty rifle and his “ reick-sack,” or bag, containing 
his spy-glass, his drinking-cup, his leathern bagful of bullets, ete., 
and tight grasped in his hand is his iron-shod staff. Up he goes, 
and by and by is lost in the mists and to the world—to his world, 
to his wife and little ones, who watch his departure—perhaps for a 
day, perhaps for three days, perhaps forever.. Death with a thou- 
sand grim mouths is waiting for him up there; the mouths yawn for 
him at every stride; he has often no more between them and him- 
self than a foot of ice-covered, slippery rock. “He is a silent and 
reserved man,” say they who have made the acquaintance of the 
chamois hunter. Who can wonder at it? Who shall tell the won- 
drous sights he has seen? Who knows, when he returns at night 
to his hut in the valley, with the good chamois lading his reick-sack, 
who knows how close the hunter has been that day to death ? by 
what twig, or accidental stone, or other of God’s good providences 
he has been saved on the verge of the spiky gulf a thousand feet 
deep? They can only know it from the hunter’s own mouth, and he 


has long since ceased to regard them as marvels, or things worth 


relating. 
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The chamois hunter has been thus vividly described. “ A tall 
man, gaunt and bony; his brown and sinewy knees were bare and , 
scratched and scarred ; his beard was black and long, his hair shaggy, 
and hunger was in his face; the whole man looked as if he had just 
escaped from the den of a wolf, where he had lain starved, and in 
daily expectation of being eaten. But it was his eyes, the wild, 
staring fixedness of his eyes, that kept mine gazing on him; the 
bent eagle nose, the high fleshless cheek-bones added to their power. 
There was no fierceness in them, nor were they greedy eyes, but they 
were those of a man who had been snatched from a horrible death, 
and in whom the recollection was not effaced nor likely to be. They 
were always wide open; the whole creature seemed vigilant, and 
awaiting at any moment to wrestle with fate. But this was observ- 
able in the eyes alone, not in the other features, for the nostrils were 
not distended, nor the lips clenched, as they must have been to har- 
monize with the meaning that was in his eyes.” 

On the plain the chamois hunter is out of his element. He is like 
a mariner ashore, and regards the tame and uncongenial objects that 
surround him with the same dull and apathetic air. Talk to him of 
the calm enjoyment, the placid pleasure afforded by a life-long sojourn 
in the grassy valleys, and he will yawn, and shrug his shoulders. 
The chamois hunter yearns to be aloft as earnestly as the sailor 
yearns to be afloat, and by his own peculiar standard he measures 
earthly happiness. It is time, however, to describe the chase of this 
wonderful stag of the mountains, that rules the destinies of hun- 
dreds of bold men, and whose hiding and abiding® places are the 
depths and hollows of great slippery rocks—mighty grave-stones all 
of them—whose treacherous sides, shelving sheer into misty gulfs, 
are more eloquent than legends cut with the mason’s chisel. 

It must not be imagined that hunting the chamois is nothing bet- 
ter than a pretty sport, a romantic pastime indulged in by mountain- 
dwellers. It isa trade, a means to win bread, and shoes, and clothes, 
and to pay house-rent, as is shoe-making and tailoring. As a trade 
it has to be learned. At Munich and other places are grounds set 
apart for shooting practice; there is the fixed target and the “ run- 
ning stag :” this latter is the wooden figure of a stag mounted on 
wheels, and running in grooves; on the stag’s shoulder is a target, 
with a heart painted on it. The'grooves cross an open space be- 
tween tall dense bushes, and at a given signal the wooden stag is 
loosed, and made to dart past the open space between the bushes, 
just about as fast as a living stag would run, the task being to lodge 
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a bullet in the heart painted on the shoulder, as the figure whizzes 


» past. 


The fixed target is eighteen inches in diameter, and the bull’s-eye 
six. Within the bull’s-eye, however, are three other circles, equi- 
distant from each other, the exact centre being marked by the head 
of a shining copper pin. The range is generally fixed at 125 yards. 
As the marksman fires, the hole he makes in the target is plugged 
with a pellet of wood, bearing a number, 1, 2, 3, or 4, according to 
its nearness to the centre. Every competitor is entitled to a certain 
number of shots gratis,and beyond that he shoots as often as he 
pleases, paying about twopence for each shot. Every marksman is 
furnished with a ticket bearing the same number as the pellet that 
plugs the shot-hole he has indeed in the target, and when the shooting 
is over the money collected is parted into lots and distributed ac- 
cording to the quality of the shooting. Thus, supposing the money+ 
in Band admits of a prize of sixpence for each ring, and the marks- 
man has the skill to penetrate the No. 4 ring (the inner one) five 
times, the 3 ring ten times, the 2 ring twenty times, and the outer 
ring of all that counts—the No. 1—thirty times ; that would amount 
to a hundred rings altogether, and earn for the gumer fifty shil- 
lings; deduct, say ninety twopences, shot-money, and he is, ex- 
penses paid, thirty-five shillings a richer man than when he began. 
As of course it would be an easy matter for a crafty old gunner, to 
come in and carry off the whole of the prizes, the target-keeper may 
select who may and who may not compete. ' : 

Charles Boner, a gentleman who for a considerable period hunted 
chamois in the mountains of Bavaria, and who on account of his skill 
as a shot, and his cool daring under circumstances of the most 
frightful peril, gained the respect and admiration even of the oldest 
and most experienced chamois hunters, relates the following hunting 
adventure experienced by himself and a companion on the Krammets 
Berg. Half the morning had been fruitlessly consumed by our hunt- 
ers when, at last, having climbed a dizzy eminence, they espied far 
below them a solitary buck lying down among some scattered latsch- 
en. “ We noted well where the chamois lay, for though we could see 
the spot plainly from our eminence, we should soon lose sight of it on 
getting lower. It was to the left of a stony channel worn by the tor- 
rent in the mountain’s side; this, therefore, and a pine about two 
hundred yards farther off, were taken as landmarks. One more look 
to be quite sure of the point, and we went down the steep. Broken as 
the surface was, I could not but think how admirably we both crept 
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along. Nota stone rolled; at each step the heavy, nailed sole came 
upon the ground like a paw of velvet; neither of us made use of his 
pole, lest it might clink against the rock and cause a sound. Not 
once did we slip, and when the ground was so uneven that we had 
to step lower than usual, each steadied himself with his hand, and 
then the descending foot was dropped gently to the ground. A 
woman’s step in a sick-chamber is not more lovingly gentle than was 
that ofsus two iron-shod male creatures.” With all their care, how- 
ever, the buck had somehow got wind of his stalkers, and when they 
arrived at the landmarks, the tree and the water-worn channel, not 
a living thing was in sight, and there was nothing left but to retrace 
their steps and regain the topmost ridge of the “clam” or precipice. 
From this height another buck was sighted. It was a long shot, but 
fear of scaring it away as the first was scared decided Mr. Boner to 
fire at once. He did so, but the strong wind rushing through the 
valley caused his bullet to swerve, and instead of piercing its shoulder 
and dropping it on the spot, the fore-leg of the poor animal was 
merely broken. It moved a few steps forward, and then went be- 
hind a rock and out of sight; so Boner intimated to his companion, 
Xavier, that he would climb down the clam, and, after putting the 
chamois out of its misery, bring it up. Xavier, however, objected. 
Nobody, he said, but the most experienced hunter would venture to 
such a spot as where the wounded chamois had taken refuge, and 
even by them the passage would not be risked except there was no 
helpsfor it. Boner, however, was obstinate; so the passage was be- 
gun, the native hunter, Xavier, accompanying his headstrong friend. 
“ At last we were in the bed of the clam, and a wild-spot it was; 
much deeper, too, than I had believed, and wilder; and jagged rocks, 
now that I stood beside them, had grown to twice the size they seem- 
ed before. ‘There was no verdure anywhere; all was sharp, bleak 
grey stone. It was an uncomfortable feeling. to look up at the blue 
sky and to feel yourself in an abyss of rocks, with no visible outlet 
by which to regain the living world, for here was no vestige even of 
life. To get up the rocks where the chamois lay was indeed not so 
easy as I had thought.» Though none of them were high, some of 
them were almost perpendicular, and every little projection sharp as 
a needle; but what was worse than all, each piece of stone that 
might have served to hold by, or as a support to rest the foot on; 
crumbled away beneath a moderate pressure, so that if you placed 
your toe or the side of your foot on such a little projection, hardly 
broader perhaps than the face of your watch, but still sufficient, if 
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firm, to help you upward, just when you thought it might be trusted, 


and your whole weight leaned upon the edge, it would suddenly. 


break like a dry stick; and if you happened to be some way up, you 
came sliding down again, tearing your knees, while your hands clutch- 
ed at the sharp points to save yourself from falling to the bottom. 
Presently we reached a narrow ledge, and Xavier, who was in ad- 
vance, sprang thence to a small crag opposite. 

“The space to be cleared was nothing, but it required great nicety 
in landing properly on the crag, and in stopping the instant your 
feet rested on it, so that you might not topple over the other side. 
The pinnacle of rock was very narrow, and all below sharp and point- 
ed. Xavier, with his rifle well up behind his back, and his pole in 
his right hand, was over in a second, and stood as firm and upright 
on his lofty narrow footing as though he had merely stepped across, 
Should I follow? If I made the jump with too much impetus I 
should not be able to stop myself, and then—! 

“¢Ts there no other way, Xavier, of reaching where you are but 
by jumping over ?” 

“¢No,’ replied he, ‘ you can not cross except by jumping. It isn’t 
wide.’ 

“* No; but the other side—that’s the thing. It is deep, is it not?’ 

“¢ Why, yes, rather deep. But come, you can do it.’ 

“¢T feel I can not, so will not try, I replied, and began to look for 
some other way. The cleft itself across which Xavier sprang was 
only about twelve or fourteen feet deep. I was at the bottom of it, 
and while standing between the two rocks I thought I might manage 
to climb upward as a sweep passes up a perpendicular flue, to which 
this place had great resemblance. I was nearing the top of my 
chimney when the chamois, seeing Xavier approach, leaped down 
into the chasm below, so that we both had our trouble for nothing. 
Coming down the chimney, it not being narrow enough, I found to 
be more difficult work than getting up. 

“The chamois was now some distance below us, s0 we climbed 
down to a broad slanting surface of rock like an immense table, one 
end. of which was lifted very high. The plane was so inclined that 
to walk there was hardly possible. Every now and then the brittle 
surface would crack off ; however, difficult as it was, and in spite of 
a slip or two, I managed to proceed. At last I was obliged to go on 
all-fours. Some minutes after I began to slip backward. The stone 
crumbled away as it came in contact with my thickly-nailed shoes, 


_ which I tried to dig into the rock and thus stop my descent. I 
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strove to seize on every little inequality, regardless of the sharp 
edges; but as my fingers, bent convulsively like talons, scraped the 
stone, it crumbled off as though it had been baked clay, tearing the 
skin like ribbons from my fingers and cutting into the flesh. Having 
let go my pole, I heard it slipping down behind me, its iron point 
clanging as it went; and then it flew over the ledge, bounding into 
the depths below ; in amoment I must follow, for with all my endeay- 
ors I was unable to stop myself. I knew the brink was near, and. 
expected each moment to feel my feet in the air. Xavier, who by 
some means or another had got higher, looked round when he heard 
my stick rebounding from the rock, and saw my position. To help 
was impossible; indeed he might himself slip, and in another mo- 
ment come down upon me. He looked and said nothing, awaiting 
the result of the next second in silence. 

“T had made up my mind to go over the brink, and thought all 
was lost, when suddenly one foot, as I still kept trying to hold by 
something, was stopped by a little inequality arresting my descent. 
I was very thankful, but still feared the piece of rock against which 
my foot leaned might crumble like the rest and let me slip farther. 
Hardly venturing to move lest the motion might break it off, I gently 
turned my head to see how far I was from the brink: my foot had 
stopped not a couple of inches from the edge of the rock; but this 
much farther and I should have gone backward into it. With the 
utmost caution I drew up first one knee and then the other, and 
again crawled forward. 

“ At length we reached the place where the chamois was last seen, 
and binding up my torn fingers in order not. to confound the drops 
of blood falling from them with that of the chamois, tracked the 
wounded animal to a hollow so jagged and broken that there was 
not a place broad enough to stand upon which was not sharp and 
cutting ; at last, however, we reached him, as I was glad to find, 
dead.” 
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THE AMERICAN DEER. 


No animal native to our continent is better known or more gener- 
ally appreciated than the common deer. His form is exquisitely 
beautiful, his habits simple and delicate, and, as game affording em- 
ployment for the hunter and amusement for the sportsman, he is of 
all other animals the most universally popular. The deer tribe is 
diffused entirely over the continent, and in the extremes of north and 
south varies but very little in its general appearance, for the largest 
found in the swamp regions of the Lower Mississippi and the best 
specimens of Upper Canada will average about the same size. Their 
general appearance varies, however, in particular localities; and the 
experienced hunter will tell, by looking at the carcase, the kind of 
country “in which it has run.” <A deer living habitually in the 
highlands never attains the magnificent proportions of one occupy- 
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ing alow, wet region. This is because of the greater abundance and 
more nutritious character of the vegetation. As a general thing, 
whether in Maine or Florida, a deer that weighs two hundred pounds 
. 1s considered of a large size; but they have reached, or weighed, two 
hundred and fifty and even three hundred pounds. 

In summer the animal is of a deep red color, and unfit for food. | 
In winter he changes to a greyish-blue, and is then in perfection. 
From the fact of this diversity of appearance Buffon was led astray 
by his correspondents, and was induced to say that there were two 
species of American deer, designated by the changes in color, which 
regularly take place in the same animal. If any exceptions occur 
to the colors named, they may be looked upon as unnatural. There 
was found once in Louisiana a pet deer pure white, marked with 
red spots. Also in the same region a pure white buck was often 
seen and pursued, but we are not aware that it was ever killed; 
while, quite recently, a buck and doe, perfectly white, were caught in 
the Rocky Mountains, and afterward exhibited in some of our West- 
ern Cities. 

A general peculiarity of the deer species is, that, with rare excep- 
tions, they renew their horns annually. The American deer usually 
sheds his antlers in the months of May and June. At these times 
the bucks have been met with one antler gone, and shaking their: 
heads discontentedly, as the weather grows warm and the blood in- 
creases in the rapidity of its circulation. At this time also the doe 
drops her young, and both male and female may be said to have re- 
tired for the time being from strife, the buck burying himself in. 
the deep fastnesses of the woods, and the doe, by a beautiful arrange- 
ment of nature, protected for a while from the pursuit of the hounds 
by giving out no scent, thus being left in comparative peace to foster 
its helpless young. . 

The place of separation of the old horn from the head at first is very 
tender, but the spot is soon covered by a membrane and is prepared 
for the new growth. The determination of the blood to the head, 
which preceded the displacement of the old antlers, seems suddenly 
to increase, and becomes more intense in proportion to the demand 
for the enormous secretions required for the new growth. The bud- 
ding horn first makes its appearance in a soft pulpy mass, protected 
by a velvety covering; the development goes rapidly on, the in- 
crease of every few hours being clearly perceptible. Those who 
have had an opportunity of grasping these incipient weapons of de- 
fense realize a startling “—_ the animal heat required by nature 
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to forge them, for they throb, and glow, and swell—the very incarna- 
tion of reproducing life. The antlers are, finally, complete, and the 
buck is said to have a velvety head. The external surface now rap- 
idly hardens, compresses the blood-vessels, and obstructs the circula- 
tion, and suddenly the whole of the once sensitive integuments lose 
their vitality, leaving a perfectly formed insensible weapon. 

The buck, who up to this moment has sought the deepest recesses 
of the forests, and avoided all collision with his rivals and stinging 
insects, now comes forth and confidently prepares for future action. 
The velvety covering has performed its office, and now only mars the 
beauty of the growth beneath. That the weapons may be polished 
the buck commences rubbing them against the surrounding trees ; 
the “ peels” are thus torn off, and are often seen dangling to the bark 
and lacerated limbs. At last the new horn is left naked and burnish- 
ed, and the animal stands perfect before you in all his pride of 
strength. It is now a charming sight to behold him at early morn 
snuff the fresh air, look around with the mien of a monarch, and 
then, in the mere wantonness of his strength, dig his horns into 
the green turf and shake the uprooted grass and disturbed earth 
over his glossy sides. As the season advances he will spring at the 
lower boughs of the trees and entangle his antlers in the meshes of 
- thrifty vines, or loaded oaken boughs, shaking the rich grapes or 
_ budding acorns plentifully at his feet. The size of the horn and the 
number of its prongs or antlers, are not necessarily indications of the 
size and age of the animal, although such is the common tradition. 
A yearling buck has one straight prong, and is termed a “ spike 
buck ;” but after he is three or four years old, or rather “aged,” the 
horns cease to be peculiar. The largest buck we ever saw, and ap- 
parently the most venerable among the patriarchs, had medium-sized 
horns, the branches consisting but of five antlers. The age of the deer 
is very nearly ascertained by an examination of the teeth, and, in ad- 
dition to this, by the presence or absence of grey hairs about the 
forehead. 

In this connection it may be well to repeat the often uttered ques- 
tion, What becomes of the deers, horns? for whether kept in parks 
or running wild in the woods there is a sort of mystery about the 
disappearance of these sturdy appendages. The head ornaments of 
the moose and the elk, equally with all the species, are rarely found in 
their most frequented haunts. After long exposure the substance of 
a deer’s horn becomes very light and friable; and, when in that 
state, it is reported, on authority that appears reliable, that the deer 
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and other animals greedily chew them up, as a corrective to acidity 
of the stomach—as cows may sometimes be seen picking out wither- 
ed bones and chewing them vigorously, probably for the same pur- 
pose. If this theory be true, it will account in part for the singular 
mystery that attends the shedding of these horns. That wild ani- 
mals have instincts thus to act is inferable from the fact that, when 
from age about to die, they retire to some lone place, some dark fast- 
ness or deep cave, where alone their bones are ever found. 

Some years ago a man was looking for “strayed cattle” in a 
forest in Victoria Province, Canada West. While thus engaged, his 
attention was attracted by some curious shoots from the stump of a 
beech-tree. Upon examination he was surprised to find that they 
were the protruding antlers of a deer’s horn, the body of which was 
embedded in the centre of the tree’s trunk. Itis probable that some 
forester had made a commencement at cutting down the tree, and left 
his work unfinished, when the horn was inserted and finally caught 
in the new wood which nature provided to fill up the gaping wound 
inflicted by the axe. 

Independent of the fact that the deer annually sheds its horns, it 
has another peculiarity most ‘worthy of notice. Upon examination 
there will be found, just above the hoof on the hind-leg, a spot some- 
times scarcely noticeable in the fawn, but in old bucks very ob- 
servable. This insertation seems to be the seat of the secretion 
which scents the air, and enables the hound to follow so certainly on 
the deer’s track. In some old bucks we have found the depository 
evincing remarkable activity, and emitting, even to our senses, a 
strong, but not absolutely unpleasant odor. When the buckis in “ the 
velvet,” and the doe is with young by its side, these secretory organs 
become inactive, and thus they escape for the time being from their 
numerous enemies. But for this merciful provision of nature the 
species would become extinct. 

The deer, though proyerbially considered a harmless animal, is not 
without powerful means of defense, to which, in part, must be as- 
cribed its preservation. Its frame is one of the most perfect that 
can be conceived, one of the most beautiful mechanical constructions 
under the sun—a sublime combination of bone, muscle, sinew, elastic 
cartilage, and springy hoof, which jointly in action produce a rapid- 
ity of motion superior to many quick-flying birds. For the hunting- 
whip there is no handsomer handle than the fore-foot and bone of 
the fawn ; and, independent of its genial feeling in the hand, the mar- 
velous beauty of its structure gives pleasure by its appearance. In- 
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dependent of the speed of the deer, the male is armed by a “ brow 
of bayonets,” which gives majesty to its appearance, and when con- 
sidered in connection with the powerful hind-quarters of the animal, 
ever ready to drive them home with telling force, they become for- 
midable weapons of defense, and no ordinary antagonist can with- 
stand a fair blow from their many points. Although among them- 
selves they are exceedingly playful, still they are not unconscious of 
their power to do injury, and are not disposed to pass by an oppor- 
tunity to make the effort. For hours a herd of deer will feed quietly 
together, when suddenly a joust will commence between two rivals 
that will fill the whole herd with excitement—the does suspending 
their eating, the unoccupied bucks. regarding the battle with profes- 
sional gravity. The challenges of aspiring braves are very curious 
and full of etiquette. There is no rushing together with unceremo- 
nious haste. They come side by side, affecting an unconsciousness 
of each other’s presence, looking around and beyond, yet evidently, 
in spite of appearances, eying each other. While thus engaged, one 
suddenly presumes his opponent is off his guard, when he “ pitches 
in,’ only to find his intended blow scientifically caught upon the 
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horns of his antagonist. Rare, indeed, would it be to find a buck as- 
saulted when off his guard. Sometimes these woodland duels con- 
sume the day, until the combatants sink exhausted on the broken 
turf; not unfrequently, when the opposing antlers are large and the 
battle fierce, they will lock together, and thus fasten the duelists in 
fatal contact. When this is the case, they oppose each other by 
pushing until one or the other falls ; a hopeless struggle to separate 
then ensues, and the poor creatures recover their wind and strength 
only to realize that a lingering death is to close their career. 

Some buzzards, on one occasion, wheeling over our heads, directed 
our attention to a dark spot in the forest, which, upon visiting, we 
found occupied by the dead and greatly decayed bodies of two once 
proud monarchs of the forest, who had thus fallen in their struggle 
for ascendency. . 

Nor does the buck always confine himself to attacks upon his own 
species; many incidents are related where they have lost their fear 
of man, and without hesitation boldly commenced the battle. In the 
year 1808 the Earl who then held the title of Berkeley was walking 
with his little son in one of his parks, when he was set upon by an 
American deer which he kept ‘as a curiosity. The Earl seized the 
horns of the animal with both hands, bravely holding on after he was 
thrown down and rudely trampled upon by the furious beast. In this 
critical condition he called out to his child not to be alarmed, but to 
take from his (the father’s) pocket a knife, and stab the dger, or, if he 
could, cut his throat. The boy obeyed, reached his parent’s pocket, 
found the knife, and went to work upon the throat of the animal. 
The noble boy’s courage, however, was greater than his strength, 
and he could not cut the animal’s windpipe ; nevertheless, he quailed 
not, but dealt the brutal assailant of his father so many stabs that, 
weakened with the loss of blood, the deer was fain to make the best 
of its way back to its deep wood haunts, just as the Earl was all but 
exhausted. 

It is traditionary that the deer species are long lived. Hesiod was 
so impressed with this idea that he suggests they reached the age of 
many centuries, and the reason of this was supposed to be dependent 
on the fact that they have no gall. This singular phenomenon was 
noticed by Aristotle, Pliny, and later writers, although it has recently 
been revived as the result of the observation of many of our West- 
ern hunters. To test the truth of this peculiarity in the group, Pro- 
fessor Owen extended his examination so far as to include a giraffe, 
and most singularly, by some freak of nature, it had two gall blad- 
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ders; and it has been very properly observed that if he had contin- 
ued his investigation no farther, this singular animal would have 
been credited with what would seem to be an unnatural amount of 
“bitterness.” But subsequent experiments developed the fact that 
the giraffe, in its natural formation, was destitute of the gall. The 
deer, however, is not long lived—it shows symptoms of decay when 
ten years old—and we presume one that had reached the age of 
twenty would be justly considered a Methuselah of his kind. 

If the deer does not reach a great age, its tenacity of life, while in 
its prime, is most remarkable; but perhaps it forms no exception to 
the general rule, that ‘all animals, in high health, and possessed nat- 
urally of a superior organization, often “die hard.” Man, of all 
created beings, shows the most tenacity; examples being recorded of 
the human frame surviving wounds, and maintaining life beyond 
what can be found exampled in any other warm-blooded creature. 

We have known a deer to keep its position in front of a fleet pack 
of hounds for near a mile, running all the while with its fore-legs 
broken below the knee. A stag was killed in the year 1686 by 
Dorothea, the Electress of Brandenburg, and her attendants, that 
seemed for a while to have “a charmed life;” for every new wound, 
however severe, seemed only to inspire it with renewed power to 
elude its pursuers. Among other wounds inflicted a long time be- 
fore it was pulled down by the hounds, was that resulting from a 
ball through the posterior part of the heart, through the middle of 
the right and a portion ofthe left ventricle; the wound was suffi- 
ciently large to admit a finger, and the fleshy fibres of the surround- 
ing parts were much lacerated and contused. 

Amore remarkable case of vitality came under our own observation. 
Some years ago a friend residing in Concordia parish, Louisiana, 
after a very prolonged hunt, killed a fine old buck. After it was 
dressed according to custom, the negro boy in attendance proceeded 
to cut up the lights, liver, and heart, to divide them among the 
hounds. The boy met with his usual success until he came to the 
heart, which, when cut through to the interior, resisted the edge of 
his sharp knife. Our friend, who was a skillful physician as well as 
spirited hunter, had his attention attracted by the circumstance, and 
upon a critical examination, to his surprise he discovered that a rifle- 
ball had passed entirely through the heart, and that the orifice thus 
made was filled up with a cartilaginous substance very nearly re- 
sembling bone. It was evident that the animal had been at some 
previous season thus severely wounded, but escaping pursuit, had 
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gradually recovered its health, for when killed no deer could have 
been in better condition. 

A case not less extraor Sinan is reported by a physician living in 
Virginia. Like our friend just alluded to, he was fond of the chase, 
and on one occasion had the good fortune to kill a buck that was re- 
markable for its fine condition. In opening the animal the wonder- 
ful discovery was made that, at some time in the animal’s history, 
an elder-stalk had entirely transfixed his heart; on examination it 
was evident that the stalk had been thus embedded for a great 
length of time. The wounds which it had made in its ingress were 
perfectly healed, and no trace of inflammation was discernible, nor 
was there any sign of disease in the substance of the heart through 
which the stalk penetrated. Nature had kindly and effectually 
cured the wound, and preserved the life of the gallant buck that he 
might die by the hands of the doctor, secundum artem. 

The poets have created much sympathy for the deer by represent- 
ing that, when torn down by the dogs, they have been known to 
weep. Somerville, Thomson, and even deer-stalking Will of Strat- 
ford, have alluded to their tears. This idea would naturally be sug- 
gested by a merely superficial examination of a deer’s face, from the 
fact that there is an indentation under the corner of the eye peculiar 
to this animal, that gives the idea, in connection with its mild blue 
eyes, of melancholy, helped out, no doubt, by the fact that the inner 
lining of this depression is of a dark color, as if caused by the mark- 
ings of continual drops of water from the eye. There is no reason- 
able authority to say the deer sheds tears; the physical repre- 
sentation that leads to such an idea is an evidence of the beauty and 
variety of Nature’s handiwork, for it has thus made the deer species 
additionally charming, and separated its physiognomy from more de- 
structive animals. Upon dissecting the deer’s head the cavities al- 
luded to are found to reach up into the jaw-bone. As the deer 
breathes through his mouth, these contrivances may be vents to add 
to respiration, and also to give more intense perception to the olfac- 
tory nerve—an addition not accorded to any other species. 

The food of the deer consists of grasses, mosses, and weeds. They 
also browse on the tender buds of almost all kinds of shrubs and 
trees; but deer will destroy, seemingly without discrimination, every 
thing that is to be found in a well-stocked garden. They are also 
passionately fond of “mast,” which term includes the whole acorn 
family. In the seasons when the mast is abundant the deer, as well 
as all other wild animals consuming vegetable food, become very fat. 
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In the nothern parts of our continent the deer live for months, 
sometimes, on hemlock leaves, and so impregnated does their flesh 
become with the pungent odor that it is entirely worthless for food. 
At times these poor animals suffer immensely from starvation, and 
this is particularly the case when the snow is so deep that the creat- 
ures can not dig down to the surface of the earth and obtain some 
sustenance from the roots of grasses and herbs. In the year 1835 a 
gentleman, traveling in the vicinity of Lake George, came into a hem- 
lock forest which was full of different wild animals that had sought 
its protection against the unusual prevailing cold. Here, among 
other things, he discovered a “ deer yard,” in which were huddled 
together nearly a hundred and fifty deer, who stood with their heads 
all turned out from the centre, to anticipate any outside attack. The 
deer had, by constant trampling, made an enclosure in the snow with 
walls over four feet high. Inside of this they had remained until 
nearly famished, many being so weak that they could not stand. 
Sixty of the most vigorous were taken out without their making any 
serious resistance, and placed in a large barn, where they soon recov- 
ered upon a diet of excellent hay. ° In the vicinity there were several 
small yards. So long had these creatures lived upon the aromatic 
leaves of the hemlock that their flesh was as pungent as the leaves 
themselves. | 

The favorite haunts of the deer are where they can find some mat- 
ted thicket in which to hide, places they select with remarkable 
sagacity to secure seclusion. When their antlers are in velvet they 
then occasionally seek the sunny side of a hill, in the expressive lan- 
guage of the hunters, “to dry their horns.” 

The deer is a great bather, and a luxurious one. He chooses a 
shallow place with a hard bottom, and first scraping away any peb- 
bles or other rough projections that may be distributed under his 
feet, he lies down with the air of a creature that is about to be com- 
fortable and knows how to enjoy it. After resting awhile, that the 
water may quietly soak through his thick coating of hair and cool 
his sensitive skin, he rolls from side to side, occasionally rising par- 
tially out of the water and shaking himself as will a Newfoundland 
dog. These traits suggest habits common to the deer, north and 
south; but in the swamps of Louisiana and the neighboring States 
the deer, at night-fall, seek the protection of the water against the at- 
tack of the poisonous mosquito, and will for hours remain entirely 
buried under the surface, with nothing visible but his sharp nostril, 
over which is continually buzzing a cloud of rapacious insects, which, 
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the moment they attempt their bloody work, are disappointed by 
the sinking of the nostril under the water. At this game of attack 
and defense will deer and mosquito indulge all night. 

The scent of the species is very powerful, while the sight, on the 
contrary, is quite imperfect. -A chamois, when dashing down the 
mountains, will suddenly stop, as if struck by a thunder-bolt, some 
yards from the spot where recent human foot-prints are visible in 
the snow, and turning, scared, away, will rush in an opposite direc- 
tion. The very taint in the air is recognized long after the hunter 
is passed. The common deer will often approacl within a few yards 
of a human being without perceiving him; but directly a change of 
position brings the scent upon the wind the animal will be off like a 
shot. In localities where they are not much hunted they do not fly 
at the approach of man, but, like all game, crouch in the long grass 
or under-wood, endeavoring to conceal themselves, lying with their 
heads erect, their ears pressed flat on their necks, their eyes keenly 
watching the movements of the intruder, ready, on the instant, to 
spring to their feet. The Indians sometimes disguise themselves in 
the entire skin of the deer, imitating, at the same time, its cries and 
gait, and in this way often destroy many, provided the keen scent of 
the animal, which can not be deceived, does not take the alarm. 

Of all animals known the deer is the most easily domesticated—a 
fact which seems exceedingly strange when we take its natural timid- 
ity and wildness into consideration. Persons who can imitate the 
bleat of the fawn often bring the doe within gunshot, though it is 
certainly a cruel thing to shoot the poor creature whose maternal 
affections have thus overcome its fear. It is not an extraordinary 
thing for the hunter to be obliged to push the doe off with the muz- 
zle of his gun when he has accidentally captured its young. Upon 
seizing a fawn it will, for a few moments, struggle and bleat terribly ; 
but when you set it down its contact with humanity seems to have 
changed its nature, for, like an affectionate spaniel, it will follow you 
home, and never requires farther domestication. 

When the doe goes out to feed she hides her fawn away, with ma- 
ternal solicitide and consummate judgment. She will, by some 
power known to herself, cause the young one to lie down in the thick- 
et, and there remain until she returns. Nature has made these little 
creatures not only very strong and active, but has kindly mottled up 
its skin so that it is less distinguishable among surrounding natural 
objects than it would otherwise be. When very young they are red, 
with white spots on their sides like little stars; these spots disap- 
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pear when they advance toward maturity, and entirely disappear 
when they assume their blue coat in the autumnal season, 

A gentleman of our acquaintance was on a hunt when a doe was 
shot (a most cruel murder!), and, perceiving that it was with fawn, 
he stooped down, and, with his knife, brought the tiny thing into the 
world. The little animal, thus “ untimely ripped” from the body of 
its dead mother, ultimately gained its feet, and, to the surprise of all 
who witnessed it, followed the party home. We afterward saw the 
animal in the full pride of a majestic head of horns. 

It is not uncommon, in riding among the plantations of the South, 
to see a deer bound over the high Virginia fences into the road, 
stop and gaze upon your intrusive presence, and then frisking its 
tail, gambol along in sight, and suddenly disappear behind some 
Cherokee hedge. You know this to be a domesticated deer, not 
only from its sociability, but also from the little bell it wears upon 
its neck to protect it from the weapon of the hunter, who might 
otherwise be deceived, when met with in remote parts of the planta- 
tion where it was domiciliated. These domesticated deer shed a 
beauty over the lawn, and afford infinite amusement when the hound . 
puppies about the yard open at full cry and “ give it a brush.” The 
old dogs take no notice of these household pets, but seem to know 
them as well as any other prominent member of the family. 

Mrs. Kenzie, in her “Early Day of the Northwest,” relates that, 
as a token of gratitude from an Indian woman for some trivial favor 
bestowed, she received a fawn, which pleased her much by its soft 
blue eyes and dappled coat, and having often heard of the simile, “ as 
wild as a fawn,” she was greatly surprised to witness how soon it 
became tamed. Wherever the lady went “Fan” was sure to follow, 
showing all the familiarity and affection of a spaniel. On one occa- 
sion the pet made her way to a shelf of the dresser, endeavoring ap- 
parently to find a comfortable place to lie down among the plates 
and dishes. Upon examination it became evident that it was the 
protecting projection of the shelf the animal was after, as it always 
sought the shade of a chair or something else approaching an “ um- 
brageous bower.” The hint, or rather the instinctive feeling of the 
animal, being understood, at the usual hour of the morning when the 
gentle creature took her nap, a large green parasol was opened and 
set on the matting in the corner of the room. Fan was then called, 
when she would come and instantly nestle under the “ genial shade,” 
and fall asleep. 

The American elk, or moose as it is universally called here, ex- 
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ceeds all other deer in size and strength. It attains, when at full 
growth, a height of from seventeen to eighteen hands at the shoul- 
der, and weighs twelve hundred pounds. The graceful form, how- 
ever, which so eminently distinguishes the rest of his congeners has 
been denied the moose. His shape is ungainly and square-looking, 
his coat is hanging and coarse, his mane stiff and his antlers gigan- 
tic, and he has altogether an extremely antique and antediluvian ap- 
pearance. 


THE MOOSE. 


The coat of the moose is composed of long stiff bristles of a light 
ash color near the roots, and is of a dark russet-brown color, which 
in the bull, in winter, changes to a glossy black. From behind the 
ears down the short neck and part of the back extends a thick harsh 
mane, nearly a foot in length. The hair covering the belly and the 
inside of the legs is of a sandy color. One of the most curious feat- 
ures which distinguish the moose is a hanging sort of pouch, the 
“bell” as it is termed, pendent from the spot where the junction of 
the head and neck occurs. This “bell” is covered with long black 
hair, giving it the appearance of a misplaced beard. 

The antlers of the bull moose often measure four feet from tip to 
tip, and weigh sometimes as much as sixty pounds. They are mass- 
ive and palmated, and fringed with short spikes or tines. The low- 
est tine extends forward over the forehead and supplies the place of 
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the brow antler. In April their horns begin to make their appear- 
ance, by September they have attained their full growth, and toward 
the end of January they are shed, and the head of the bull moose is 
as barren of decoration as that of his mate. Except however at the 
pairing season these formidable horns are never used offensively ; 
even when pursued and wounded the moose uses his horns against 
the hunter in so awkward a manner that it is not a very difficult 
matter to avoid them. But in the “calling” season, when his pon- 
derous frame trembles with jealous rage, the bloodiest battles are 
fought among themselves; indeed, hunters having killed a moose 
have found its flesh literally worthless from the tremendous gashes 
it has received in the course of its love guarrels. It is said the In- 
dians when “calling,” which is effected by imitating the plaintive 
cry of the female upon a trumpet of birch-bark (hereafter more fully 
described), and not succeeding in luring the suspicious animal within 
range of their missiles, change their tactics, and, by imitating the 
note of the bull moose, induce him to forget his natural wariness, and 
come headlong on to see the daring moose that presumes to come 
courting in his district. 

The food of the moose consists during the summer months of the 
leaves and tender branches of such shrubs as abound in his native 
forests of Eastern North America. In the winter season he subsists 
on the tops of young shoots, pulling them into his’ mouth by his pre- 
hensile upper lip (or mouffle), and biting them off. When, however, 
the moose is hard pressed by hunger he is not so dainty, and will pick . 
a meal from the first green bough he meets—except it be the spruce ; 
that he never eats. Unless the grass is very tall, or growing on a con- 
venient bank, the moose will seldom attempt to crop it, his neck being 
too short to admit of his performing the operation of grazing with any 
thing like comfort; he can graze only by straddling his legs and stoop- 
ing sateen dy hihi may be taken as certain evidence that green 
shoaee and tender buds, and not grasses, are his proper food. 

As soon as the winter snow begins to fall, the moose, discontinu- 
ing their wandering habits, herd dodether, il form what is termed 
a “moose yard,” that is, they select a great patch of forest, fruitful 
in brush-wood of a es acu nature, and diligently tread down the 
snow in a circle round about it. By and by there is quite an em- 
bankment of snow encircling the yard, securing them from the at- 
tacks of wild beasts, for even the gaunt wolf will pause at the icy 
barrier, nor dare to leap in among the array of mighty horns ready 
to receive him. But, alas! the cunningly-formed barricade is bane 
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as well as antidote to the poor moose, who is presently in a worse 
position even than the lean mouse who crept through a tiny crevice 
in the meal cask and ate till he grew so fat that escape was impossi- 
ble. The mouse was all right in the cask—there was plenty of 
food and snug quarters, all perfectly satisfactory—till somebody dis- 
covered it. As with the mouse so with the moose. J¢ is all right 
within its snow walls till somebody discovers it, and that somebody 
is the hunter. ' If he is alone, he will do no more than make a note 
of the whereabouts of the yard, and take his departure, notching a 
tree here and there that he may easily find his way to it again. 
Then he returns to his friends, and, either for friendship’s sake or 
some more worldly consideration, lets a select few into the secret. 
There is no occasion for the least hurry; the longer the cattle are 
allowed to live the fatter they will become, and as for escaping there 
is very little more chance of that than though they were in a meadow 
with a six-foot fence all round it. At last the fatal day comes, and, 
armed with their guns, the hunters set out, and for weeks after 
moose meat, fresh and dried, is plentiful for miles round. 

In the summer months the moose frequently takes to the water, 
partly to ease his blistered hide, tormented by the myriads of black 
flies and mosquitoes which swarm’ in the woods in the hot season, 
and partly for the sake of the dainty food he may crop as he bathes 
—the leaves and tendrils of water-lilies and other aquatic plants. 
He is a fast swimmer, and even when disturbed by the hunter in his 
- light canoe, will, instead of endeavoring as speedily as possible to 
plant his feet on terra-firma and run for his life, keep to the lake and 
plough along at a rate that leaves the Indian little time to put down 
his paddles and take to his gun. 

Although so extremely shy, and averse to the company even of the 
ordinary animals of the forest, when taken young the moose may be 
easily and thoroughly domesticated. While residing at Halifax, Mr. 
Hardy had brought to him a little animal of this species, about eight 
days old. The little prisoner was fed, by means of a sucking-bottle, 
on cow’s milk diluted with water, and thickened with Indian meal. 
As it grew older more substantial fare was offered it, “the young 
shoots of maples, moosewood, dogwood, and witherod, of the leaves 
and berries of which last two shrubs moose are especially fond on 
account of their extreme bitterness. A lump of rock salt appeared 
to afford him great satisfaction, and might have been conducive to 
health.” Never was moose more tenderly cared for. “In the very 
hot days of summer, when he appeared to miss the cool plunge in 
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the lake in which these animals in a wild condition always indulge in 
hot weather, I continually caused buckets of water to be thrown over 
him.” Whether or no the last-mentioned process afforded the little 
moose “great satisfaction,” its humane fosterer sayeth not. One 
would be inclined, however, to think that the substitute hardly came 
up to the actual thing. One is debarred the privilege of trying the 
experiment on a moose, but I fancy the animal would enjoy the 
buckets about as well as a donkey, used to disporting in the dust, 
would enjoy being pelted with mud-clods. . 

The adopted moose being of a singularly robust constitution, sur- 
vived for eight months under the infliction of the above-mentioned 
and similar violent favors, till at last, “ in November, he being at the 
time eight months old, and in perfectly excellent health and condi- 
tion, I adopted by mischance an expedient which caused his untimely, 
and, by me, much-regretted death. The winter having set in, and it 
being inconvenient to send into the woods for a supply of boughs, I 
resolved to try a substitute. I fixed upon turnips, of which a pail- 
ful was given him one evening, and which he appeared to relish 
greatly. Next morning, to my dismay, I found the poor creature 
dead! On inquiry, I discovered, too late, that turnips given to cat- 
tle in too great quantities will often cause death. 

“So tame was the young moose in question that he would come 
into a room and jump several times over chairs for a piece of bread. 
He delighted too in a pipe of tobacco, and would rub his head with 
great satisfaction against the individual who would favor him by 
puffing a mouthful of smoke into his face. No palings could keep 
him from gardens, in which, when not watched, he would constantly 
be found reveling on the boughs of currant and lilac bushes ; In fact, 
tasting fruit and flowers almost indiscriminately. When approach- 
ed for the purpose of being turned out, the cunning little brute 
would immediately lie down, from which position, his hide being as 
callous as that of a jackass, he could be got up with difficulty.” 

Other instances are related of the moose becoming not only a do- 
mesticated animal but a useful beast of burden. An innkeeper on 
the Truro road, Halifax, possessed one that would consent to be har- 
nessed to a sledge, which he would draw with marvelous speed. 
When not wanted, this tame moose was allowed his liberty, in the 
enjoyment of which he would often swim across the Great Lake to 
the opposite shore, about two miles distant, whence he would return 
at the sound of the “conch,” which is generally used in the interior 
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of Nova Scotia to call laborers from the woods. 
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HOW THE DEER IS HUNTED. ¢ 


TuxEreE are three methods practiced by American hunters in killing 
deer, designated in general terms as “ Fire-hunting,” “ Still-hunting,” 
and “ Driving.” Fire-hunting is considered the least legitimate, and is 
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seldom resorted to by the conscientious sportsman, except when 
game is very scarce, and consequently, from being much hunted, ren- 
dered too shy to approach in day-light. Two persons are necessary 
for successful fire-hunting, one to carry and attend to the torch, and 
one to bear the gun. The hunters are generally accompanied by a 
cur dog, one that is well trained and will not “open” on the trail. 
The dog has a little bell suspended to his neck, the tongue of which 
is stuffed around with cotton that it may emit no sound until the 
proper time for action. If the weather is favorable, it must be a 
still, misty, dark night after a rain, which renders the fallen leaves 
so moist that they will make no noise under the feet of the hunter. 
A person of much experience can generally distinguish between the 
eyes of a deer and those of other animals when “shined” by a torch; 
first, by their brilliancy ; secondly, by their unusual size; and, thirdly, 
by their great distance apart compared with other animals. A colt’s 
eyes approach the nearest in appearance, but they are dim. The deer 
also gazes at the light with great steadiness and intensity, while the 
bear and wolf are constantly moving theirs about, being of a more 
fretful and fiery disposition. The deer, fascinated as it were by the 
illumination, remains motionless, giving the hunter ample opportuni- 
ty to approach within gunshot. If a hunter once loses the “ eyes” 
after they have been “shined,” he is satisfied that the creature is 
alarmed and is moving off, and he embraces the first favorable op- 
portunity to fire. As a general thing, if the shot is at all successful, 
the victim falls, and is at once secured; but if mortally wounded, 
and yet possessed of strength enough to make an effort to escape, 
the “track-dog” is unloosed from the cord that has fastened him to 
his master, the cotton is removed from the tongue of the bell, and he 
follows in pursuit, the hunter for his course being entirely guided by 
the tinkling of the bell. If no dog is employed, and the deer runs 
off, the spot is carefully marked, and the hunter returns home and 
waits until day-break to secure the reward of his midnight labor. 
It is related that Daniel Boone, while fire-hunting, “shined” a pair 
of mild blue eyes which struck him as not belonging to the game he 
was seeking to destroy. He lowered his rifle, and made farther ex- 
amination, when, to his surprise, he discovered a young girl, who, 
with himgelf, was equally astonished at the adventure. Boone ex- 
pressed the most eloquent gratitude that he had not fired his weap- 
on, and waited upon the woodland nymph to her home hard by; in 
time the damsel became the wife of this most famous of backwoods- 
men. 
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We knew a gentleman who indulged in this rather questionable 
amusement, who saw what he believed to be the glare of a deer’s 
eyes, and fired. His astonishment can be faintly imagined when he 
discovered by the yelp that followed that he had shot his “ track 
dog” in the head, and at the instant when the animal was firmly held 
between the knees of a negro to keep him from too suddenly spring- 
ing after any game that might be shot. Dr. H. J. Peck, of Louisi- 
ana—a most accomplished hunter and writer—speaks of a neighbor 
of his, who went on a fire-hunting excursion, and having discovered 
the eyes of a deer, dismounted, and, with his companion, fastened 
their horses to alimb of a tree and advanced toward the deer. Aft- 
er walking some distance, and occasionally losing sight of the “ eyes,” 
they were finally “shined” and fired at, the result of which was, the 
killing of the Sather favorite saddle-horse. 

“ Still-hunting ” resembles the English practice of “stalking,” and 
with many gentlemen sportsmen is ‘preferred to any other method. 
To an individual who is fond of nature, and can find amusement in 
communing with the solitudes of the forest, still-hunting possesses 
manifold charms. 

A good still-hunter, says our friend, Harry Huntington, “ of Trini- 
ty,’ must be thoroughly acquainted with the habits of the deer, 
know where he ranges, be able to tell his tracks from other cloven- 
footed#beasts, and the time that has elapsed since they were first in- 
dented in the soil. He must know which way the game in the locali- 
ty walk when feeding, and the direction they take at night-fall— 
things which seem to be strangly dependent upon the moon. The 
abundance of acorns or mast is also to be considered ; and, more- 
over, still-hunting is most practiced, by all familiar seit this wood- 
cr aft, when the buck is seeking the company of the doe. Then they 
are less than usually cautious, and an imitation of the female, even if 
clumsily done, will often attract their notice; while others again, ut- 
terly reckless, will come rushing toward the hunter, and, not unlike 
some more Eatcclineehit lovers, find, instead of a flirtation, a premature 
death. 

At this particular season the still-hunter is in his glory. The 
woods, if a favorable resort, seem to be alive, the deer are so active. 
Presently he notices coming toward him a doe; he letggthe timid 
creature pass, knowing full well that a nobler haunch is following in 
the rear. Presently the vines and low hanging branches seem to 
shake as if agitated by a strong wind; two, three, perhaps four 
bucks are plunging on, almost side by side. It must be the work of 
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a flashing thought only to decide which one is the finest, for they 
are going with almost lightning rapidity. This done, a slight whis- 
tle, or other unusual noise, is made; the intrusion arrests the bucks 
for an instant, and they stop to gaze: the delay is fatal, for the un. 
erring weapon is brought to bear, and the far-reaching echoes of its 
report mingle confusedly with the sounds which come from. the 
death-throes of a lordly monarch of the forest. A more difficult 
contest is exhibited when the still-hunter pursues his game in a less 
propitious season—at a time when the buck is comparatively unoccu- 
pied except by thoughts of self-preservation, and has no passions 
roused to betray him into imprudences. To approach a deer at 
these times requires patience which few possess; his suspicious 
nature must be conciliated by penances of almost suspended anima- 
tion; the hunter must crawl upon his victim not only against the 
wind, but he must move with the silence of the cloud’s shadow: if 
the deer’s attention is attracted, he must not be alarmed. 

When a deer is reposing, satisfied that the wind will convey the 
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approach of an enemy in that quarter, it gazes intently in the oppo- 
site direction. If there are any birds in the vicinity it watches 
them, knowing that they will give the alarm if any aggressor is near. 
It not only selects its cover with the greatest caution, but, if possible, 
it chooses commanding ground. The difficulty attending the pur- 
suit of the still-hunter can, therefore, be appreciated. An eminent 
English deer-stalker was often balked by a wary stag, which had for 
years occupied a part of the plain from which it could perceive the 
smallest object at the distance of a mile. The man, determined to 
succeed, finally conceived the idea of approaching his victim behind 
a clump of bushes. Having prepared his screen he started at eight 
o’clock in the morning, pushing it slowly before him. At near six in 
the afternoon, after nearly ten hour’s labor, the stalker managed, 
without alarming the stag, to get within gunshot and bring him 
down. P 

It is a common thing for still-hunters, when a deer_is suddenly 
“bounced up,” or when one happens to be passing, to bleat, imitating 
the noise of the fawn. This, as we have already observed, will al- 
ways arrest the attention of the buck. When a deer is approached, 
and, in hunter’s phraseology, “has got wind” of his enemy, even if 
only an imperfect view is obtained, the hunter instantly fires; for on 
such occasions the deer makes a few bounds into some open space, 
in order to satisfy his curiosity, and then instantly disappears. ‘The 
Indians excel in this method of hunting, being by nature remarkably 
patient and full of caution. In their preparations they wisely adopt 
colors for their dress that harmonize with the barks of the trees and 
decayed logs with which they are surrounded; and thus, with their 
bronzed faces, they are almost invisible while stealing through the 
thickets and lairs. 

An old woodsman of our acquaintance, who had been, without suc- 
cess, still-hunting through a long day, from fatigue sat down on the 
banks of a small stream to rest himself. While thus negatively em- 
ployed he was surprised at the sight of a number of deer at a dis- 
tance entirely beyond the reach of his rifle, he being at the same 
time so situated that he could not approach them without being 
seen. Abandoning the idea of securing “their venison,” he became 
interested in their playful gambols. Presently two lordly bucks 
commenced a joust, when, most unexpectedly, a third appeared—a 
young “spike,” which, as if fired with revenge, made one plunge at 
the side of his now occupied antagonist, and drove his sharp horns 
into the quivering flesh, where they cut their way as if sharpened 
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knives. The wounded, stricken deer staggered, and fell dead on the 
green turf. The woodsman leisurely proceeded to the scene of the 
foray, secured the game thus unexpectedly placed in his possession, 
and, with a heavy load upon his back, but a light heart, proceeded 
homeward. Such good fortune sometimes overtakes other individu- 
als when they least expect it. A gentleman, riding along a well- 
beaten road in Southern Mississippi, was arrested by the sight of 
two large bucks furiously engaged in a fierce trial of strength. Find- 
ing that the animals did not heed his presence, he dismounted from 
his horse, and, without difficulty, killed them with his knife. Tying 
their hind-legs together, he with great labor hung them over the 
back of his patient steed, and thus enriched he proceeded on his 
jotirney. | 

Killing deer by “ driving” furnishes more excitement than either 
method already described. In “ driving,” the cheerful clamor of the 
horn, the thrilling cry of the hounds, and the inspiring sympathy of 
the well-trained steed, make the pleasure, at times, as perfect as it is 
possible for the hunter to enjoy. To be successful in the drive the 
hunter must be acquainted with the character of the surrounding 
country, must be perfectly familiar where the game haunts, and must 
know at what places to enter the drive; for deer are fond of follow- 
ing and retracing the paths which they have formerly pursued, and 
will continue to do so even after they have been’ hunted “6h the 
trace.” It is also a well-known habit of the deer to skirt along the 
edges of thickets, and keep in the shade of the thick woods. In 
ascending rising ground they never take a direct route, but wind 
about after the fashion of a turnpike road; and in descending to the 
plains they observe the same rule. Hence it is that the hunter takes 
his stand in the lowest gaps between the hills; and by so doing he 
is sure to occupy the path the deer will take when driven from the 
vicinity. The morning is always selected for the hunt, and at day- 
break the party is in the woods. The hounds are kept compactly to- 
gether, and, as they become interested in the progress of things, wit- 
ness the cheerful prancing of the horses, and hear the encour- 
aging voices of the riders, they become constantly more enthusiastic, 
and in spite of all discipline, will occasionally yelp forth their impa- 
tience. The noble steed ‘also sympathizes with the work in which 
he is engaged; and as he steps upon dead twigs that crush and 
break beneath his feet, he affects to start as if he already saw the 
game. The hunters having finally reached the “ drive,” a consulta- 
tion is held as to which stands are most available. This question 
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settled, they separate, and each quietly moves on to the point assign- 
ed him. Meantime the driver, accompanied by the pack, scours 
through the outside of the range, circling round until the dogs come 
upon the trail of a deer. This done, they instantly open, as, no long- 
er able to restrain. their impatience, they make the surrounding 
heights and wooded aisles musical with their cries. The deer, which 
have been quietly feeding in the vicinity, start at the sound, throw 
their heads in the air, and prance about, as if exulting in their con- 
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scious fleetness, The dogs, with heads near the earth, have now 
fallen into line, and are running close and compact, seriously en- 
gaged in their work. Gbokabballe you hear a sharp bark as the 
scent grows warm, and their steady, unerring course is accelerated. 
To them there is blood in the air. 

The hunters have gained their “stands,” where, concealing ai 
horses in a neighboring thicket, they examine their weapons, and, 
lying down on the grass, wait with anxious ears the sounds that will 
announce the approach of their victim. Hours sometimes thus list- 
lessly pass away, and oftentimes every surrounding object, by re- 
peated examination, is vividly impressed on the eye. More particu- 
larly do the pathways of the deer leading from the highlands toward 
the hunter become painfully familiar. Patience is oftentimes ex- 
hausted, and the hunter pettishly wishes himself home, when sudden- 
ly he hears on what is now, perhaps, the noonday air, the distant 
breathings of a sweet-intoned horn. In a moment lassitude is gone; 
and he springs to his feet, inspired with life. The distant echoes 
play upon the air as will the sweet sounds of the Aolian harp. 
Under those notes are the breathings of the maddened hounds, who are 
now sweeping on in the path of destruction; while the deer, still de- 
-fiant and vigorous, is flying and ambling by ene unconscious of his 
fate. 

Nearer and nearer the exciting sounds approach ; for in fiais. 
tant melody, the humdrum of twenty or thirty throats mingling to- 
gether in a general sound, you can occasionally discern the sharp bark 
of some impatient hound whose blood-shot eyes bespeak his Cuba 
-stock—rushing on in anticipation of throttling the game so swiftly 
speeding on the wings of fear. A glancing of bright rays, as if from 
a mirror, flashes in the blue-vista of the distant gap that leads from 
the foot of the hills. The hunter is now on the alert. Another mo- 
ment and a lordly buck comes plunging into the open space; his 
head is erect, his eyes filled with alarm; he has scented an enemy in 
front, and those fearful demons are ringing what may soon be his 
death-knell in his rear. Undecided he gazes, turns to fly back to his 
haunts, and then wheeling round, rushes on with headlong speed; 
the rifle is raised to the eye, and the spiteful echoes that follow tell 
of the flight of the messenger of death. The tail of the deer that, a 
moment before, like a white plume, waved in triumph over the noble 
haunch, drops suddenly down, the deer gathers up his body in pain 
—the lead has done its mortal work. But life still exists, and the 
animal rushes out of sight. 
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Before the hunter can regain his horse to follow, the maddened 
pack, like so many fiends, come rushing in sight, their voices ringing 
like fifty trumpet-charges on the battle-field—with mouths open and 
teeth flashing, with ears erect, and eyes hazy with passion, they go 
on, treading, like inexorable fate, in the pathway of the wounded 
deer. 

The hunter, now mounted, gives the dogs a cheer, exultant and 
soul-stirring; the horse, no longer manageable, inflates his nostrils, 
and, throwing his delicate limbs into the air, carries his rider like a 
spectre through the dust that rises in the tr dle of the now distant 
hounds. Converging from point and point come in the different 
hunters, and, side by side, they spur their steeds over ravines, and 
rush down the sides of hills reckless of limb or life. At last the 
game is overtaken, the buck és dead; the dogs surround it, and re- 
luctantly yield the prize to their masters. 

‘Dragging the body to some shady place, hounds, horses, and hunt- 
ers in turn recover their breath. The brute animals stand panting, 
their tongues out, and their sides heaving with painful efforts to re- 
gain composure. Now commence animated discussions upon the 
merits of the several dogs composing the pack. The body of the 
deer suggests a thousand reminiscences—the performance of the 
steeds revive the details of many hair-breadth escapes. Some cool 
| near by is sought; the canteen is produced, and the party, 
refreshed, is ready for the homeward route. The carcase of the deer 
is thrown across the back of a horse ridden by a faithful servant, the 
horn sounds to call the dogs together who have already broken into 
groups in search of fresh excitement, and the party thus joyfully end 
the day. Such are the leading incidents of a deer drive in the 
Southern States. 

In the excitement of a drive places are passed over by the skillful 
rider that seem impossible when viewed in dispassionate moments. 
Deer sometimes fail to come within gunshot of the hunter at the 
stand, but pass beyond his reach. It is now that the expert sports- 
man shows his skill. Mounting his horse he follows and passes the 
hounds then coming in sight of the fleeing deer. He rides across 
the circle the animal is making to escape his enemies, and, having ac- 
complished his object, suddenly reins up his horse, raises his rifle to 
his shoulder, and for the instant horse and rider are motionless as if 
of bronze. The deer, in spite of the speed with which he is flying, 
is killed in his tracks, and falls a legitimate prize to the prowess of 
man. 
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RETURN FROM THE HUNT. 


In hunting the formidable moose there are five methods pursued, - 
“creeping,” “calling,” “running,” bringing to bay with dogs, and 
“snaring.” ‘The first-mentioned systems are orthodox, but the two 
latter are despised by the true sportsman, who regards both opera- 
tions as simple poaching. Snaring is managed as follows: The trees 
are felled in a:line for about a hundred yards in the woods. Falling 
on one another, they form a fence some five or six feet high, and 
several gaps are made in this fence of sufficient width to admit of 
the passage of a moose.. At each of the gaps a young tree is bent 
down by the united force of several men, and fastened to a catch at- 
tached to a false platform. A noosed rope is fastened to the end of 
the tree and suspended round the opening. The unfortunate moose, 
after walking along the fence till he arrives at a gap, attempts to 
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pass through, but, stepping on the platform, the tree flies back, draw- 
ing the noose tightly round his head or legs. Sometimes a simple 
rope, with a running noose, is fastened to a tree and suspended 
round an opening in the bushes leading to a “ barren”—for moose 
often form regular paths, like those of rabbits—by which they enter 
and depart from small barrens. The two worst features of noose- 
snaring are the torture inflicted on the animal, and the wanton waste 
of a valuable carcase and skin which so frequently occurs. ‘The car- 
case of a snared moose is generally comparatively worthless from - 
the bruising it receives during the powerful struggle of the animal 
to escape, especially if it be entangled by the legs only; and quite as 
often the snarer, through negligence or having more important busi- 
ness to see to, at last discovers the offensive body of a fine bull 
moose, weighing twelve hundred pounds, and considerably worse 
than useless. 

“ Chasing moose with dogs,” says an experienced hunter, “is such 
an unsportsmanlike proceeding that it is seldom practiced except by 
the settlers, who love to hear the yelping of their own curs, and to 
destroy a moose from mere wantonness, when they ought to be at- 
tending to their unprogressing farms and clearings. ‘The plan adopt- 
ed is this: A party of these people go out into the woods with a 
pal all the big long-legged curs that can be mustered in the 
neighborhood. Surrounding some hard-wood hill, in which they 
know moose are yarded, they turn in the dogs. The moose are at 
once started, and, should they get past the gunners, are quietly 
brought to bay and shot. A dog will make more noise after moose 
than after any other game. Nothing scares moose so much as the 
voice of a dog, and a pack of curs yelping through the woods will 
so alarm the moose in the surrounding country that they will leave 
it never to return.” This practice, as well as snaring, is prohibited 
by law. 

“ Calling ” is one of the most successful methods of moose chase ; 
but, as already intimated, can only be practiced during the sweet- 
hearting season, which lasts from the beginning of September to the 
end of October. The fierce love of the moose overrides his natural 
shyness and caution, and he will brave any danger to reply to the 
norting “quoh, quoorh” of the female of his kind. At ordinary 
seasons, the hunter having brought down with his rifle one moose, or 
even having fired the piece fruitlessly, would never dream of finding 
an opportunity for another shot till he has traveled many a mile 
from the thoroughly-scared neighborhood. But at the love-making 
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season the Indian with his artificial call may lure the bull within 
range of his bullets, may wound him, dash after him noisily through 
brake and thicket, at the same time yelling, as an Indian seems by 
nature obliged when hunting even a four-footed enemy, fire his piece 
—bang! bang! both barrels—till the woods echo again, and with- 
in five minutes he will again mount a tree with his birch-bark 
trumpet, to be at once answered by a blundering, intoxicated bull, 
who comes trotting up to see who it is “quoh-quohing.” It is a 
curious fact that a bull moose, if he be five miles distant when he 
hears the first call, will, even should it not be repeated, come in a per- 
fectly straight course, through dense forest and brooks, and over 
rocky barrens, to within a few yards of the very spot where the call 
had been made. 

A ludicrous story is related of a white settler who thought he 
would try his hand at “calling,” as moose were numerous in the 
woods at the back of his clearing. To his surprise, he obtained an 
answer to his first call, and the moose came in broad day-light right 
up to the man, who was so taken aback that he did not fire till the 
animal was nearly upon him. He then discharged his gun without 
taking aim, and of course missed the moose, who attacked him at 
once, charging him and knocking him over. He was badly bruised ; 
but by good luck escaped having his skull fractured by a blow from 
the fore-leg of the powerful animal. The fore-leg is the cOimmon 
weapon used by the moose when attacking a man or a dog. Rear- 
ing upon his hind-legs, he strikes downward with the fore-legs with 
amazing force and velocity. A blow given by a full-grown moose 
would, if delivered on the head of a man, fracture his skull; and a 
dog has been thoroughly disabled by a blow from a young moose 
not more than a week old. 

“ Nothing,” says a writer thoroughly acquainted with his sub- 
ject—“ nothing can be more productive of feelings of excitement than 
sitting wrapped in a blanket on the edge of a forest-girt plain; the 
moon piercing through mists of gently-falling dew, and faintly illu- 
minating the wild scene; now flashing on the white surface of a 
granite boulder, and then sparkling in the water of the swamp, and 
on the bedewed mounds of moss and clumps of ground-laurel; noth- 
ing can be more exciting, when the wild notes of the Indian’s call, 
rending the calm air, have dispersed over the echoing forests, than 
the succeeding moments of waiting for an answer. And then, when 
far away from over the hills, and through the dense fir forests, comes 
the booming answer of the bull moose; when you hear the distant 
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crashing of the branches, and the rattling of the massive antlers 
against the trees; and when at length the monarch of the American 
forest emerges and stands snorting and bellowing on the open bar- 
ren, his proportions looming gigantic through the hazy atmosphere— 
then does the blood course through your veins as it never did be- 
fore; and, scarcely knowing what is about to happen, you grasp the 
ready rifle and crouch in the protecting bushes.” 

Calling is seldom attempted in windy weather, as, according to 
moose-hunters generally, the animals are more suspicious then than 
at any other time, and will generally endeavor to get to leeward of 
the caller. The same authorities assert that no one but an Indian 
can call moose in a proper manner. “ Because,” say they, “two 
Indians never call exactly alike, the settlers pretend that they can 
call as well as an Indian. This idea is wrong: The difference of 
note does not signify, for the cow-moose differ widely in their call; 
but it is in giving vent to the sound, making it appear to come from 
the lungs of a moose and not from a man, that the Indian excels.” 

It is customary for the sportsman to hire the services of a profes- 
sional Indian moose-caller, whose fixed charge is a dollar per day. 
One lures and the other shoots, the business being conducted as fol- 
lows. Setting out overnight, the hunter and his man journey till 
they come to what the Indian considers a favorable spot, and there, 
havine® supped, they “camp down for the night.” About an hour 
before day-break is the best time for calling, and by that time both 
are on the alert. Climbing into a tree so as to give the sound of his 
call every advantage for diffusing itself through the surrounding 
forest, the Indian blows a blast. If an answer is obtained and the 
moose seems to be approaching, the Indian either recedes or the 
sportsman advances a few hundred yards, the better to allay any sus- 
picions the advancing bull may have by the apparent distance of the 
cow. The bull hearing the call repeated at a greater distance than 
he had expected, thinks there can be no harm in getting a little 
closer, and is thus betrayed into the hands of the silently-watching 
rifle-bearer. 

“ Creeping” moose is only another name for stalking, and is a 
sport best pursued when the snow lies thickly on the ground. 
Healthful and exciting though it be, so much of the “roughing” 
process is attached to it that this branch of moose hunting is not 
nearly so much patronized as either of the other branches. Novem- 
ber is the time to commence creeping, when the antlers flourish on 
the bull’s head in all their glory. To any one, however, with a less 
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robust constitution than an Indian it is dreadful hard work, creeping 
through a frozen forest with a stealth that necessitates the slowest 
pace, till perhaps by sundown you discover moose “ spoor,” and it 
being too dark for farther proceedings you roll yourself in your 
blanket and make yourself comfortable (!) for the night, with the 
full intention of following the long-sought tracks in the morning, 
but, alas! you discover on opening your eyes that during the night 
snow has fallen, totally obliterating the foot-marks, and leaving you 
the choice of returning disgusted to your camp or to commence to 
creep again. , 

“Running” is a sport of a decidedly one-sided character, inas- 
much as the hunter is certain of his game, which has not the least 
chance of escape. About March, when the snow lies very deep in 
the woods, and its surface is covered by a crust caused by the alter- 
nate influence of sun and frost, the “runner,” armed with his gun 
and wearing lashed to his feet a pair of snow-shoes or “rackets ”— 
an oval frame of wood, across and across which are strung thongs 
and sinews, much the same, only coarser, as the ordinary racket-bat 
is made—can glide over the treacherous surface with little danger 
of breaking through, while the unfortunate animal it is his luck 
to start breaks through the crust at every step, sometimes sinking 
up to his belly, abrasing his ponderous legs against the knife-like 
edges of the broken ice, and exhausing his giant strength by@rantic 
_ efforts to plough his great body through the tenacious mass. His 
doom is certain. The chase may last but an hour, or, through the 
clumsiness of the hunter or the nimbleness of the hunted, may con- 
tinue through the entire day, but the end of it is that the hunter at 
last coming up with his game, finds it prostrate—quite spent and 
used up, and, with even less peril than belongs to the dragging 
from its sty and slaughtering the domestic hog, applies his mur- 
derous gun-barrel to its carcase, and spills its fevered blood upon the 
snow. | 

“No one,” says Lieutenant Hardy, “has ever succeeded in imitat- 
ing the call of the moose with such truthful resemblance to nature 
as an Indian. A white man calls in the right key, and loud enough 
for a moose six miles off to hear. He may even get an answer from 
a distant bull; but it is when the moose approaches that he fails and 
the Indian’s tact comes into play. The cautious brute will stop 
sometimes a dpzen times in the last half-mile before coming within 
range of the hunter’s rifle; and then it is that those extraordinary 
sounds, suppressed bellowings and gruntings, which are uttered by 
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the Indian, as if proceeding from the chest of a huge animal, allay 
his suspicions and cause him to come crashing wildly through the 
bushes to his destruction.” 

However, during Mr. Hardy’s long sojourn in the “ Pine Forests of 
Arcadia,” he discovered that even with an Indian to “ call ” the moose, 
success was by no means guaranteed ; and, judging from the many 
instances of this latter sort quoted by that gentleman, it would seem 
that the chase of that personation of cunning and wariness; the Afri- 
can oryx, is, as a rule, attended with little more of vexation and dis- 
appointment. ‘Take the following as an example. 

“While there was yet day-light, Paul (a wary old Indian hunter 
and one of the lieutenant’s attendants) proceeded to manufacture 
the instrument called a ‘call,’ by means of which the lowing of the 
cow-moose is imitated. Cutting a sheet of bark from a colossal 
white birch, he rolled it ito a cone of about eighteen inches in 
length, and bound it round at the small end and again at the middle 
with the split fibre from the tough and pliable roots of a young 
spruce fir. He then tried the note of the instrument by applying it 
to his lips and uttering a low ‘quoh’—the grunt preparatory to 
the prolonged bellow of the cow-moose. He then ascended a tall 
spruce fir and seated himself on a branch near the top. Break- 
ing off a dead bough to imitate a moose walking through thick 
coverfihe applied the call once more to his lips and gave a short 
low ‘ quoh.’ 

“‘ A few minutes’ pause and he broke two or three branches in 
sharp succession, uttering another ‘quoh’ louder than the first. 
Then, drawing a long breath, he commenced the plaintive cry, in- 
creasing gradually in intensity and force, which the lonely cow- 
moose is supposed to utter to attract the attention of her consort: 

*¢ ¢ (u00-0-0-oh—quoo-o-0-0-rh—qu00-0-0rT.’ 

“ Away flies the startling sound, echoing through the forests. 
What sacrilege to disturb the peace of those beautiful morning 
woods by a sound so loud and strange! Here, save the snap of a 
. twig as the old Indian ascends a tree, no sounds disturb the peace 
of the primeval forest, other than the voices of nature from time im- 
memorial. 

“Suddenly Paul and I look at each other. We had both heard 
it. I hear it again, and this time quite plain. | 

“ ¢ Quoh—quoh—quofh.’ ° 

“Tt is an answer. Paul at once drops his call and rapidly de- 
scends the tree. | 
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“ «How far is he off, Paul ?” whispered I, fumbling in my anxiety 
for a fresh cap. 

“¢ Quite handy, not more than quarter mile way. Come here and 
no move till I tell you,’ said the Indian, dragging me quickly back 
to a clump of young spruces behind, in which we crowded for shelter 
from the quick sight of the wary brute. 

‘ “For nearly ten minutes we moved not a limb. At length Paul 
stood up and made another call. Again the moose answered, but 
his responses were suddenly ended by a sound which emanated from 
a hard-wood hill before us, and as if a stick were rapidly drawn over 
a line of iron railings. 

“* What on earth can that be, Paul? 

“*Oh, very bad job this, replied the Indian, ruefully; ‘you hear 
um rattle um’s horns ?” 

“*Yes, Paul; another moose, I suppose ?” 

“*Sarten. No good to call any more, moose no come up now; 
they *fraid of one another, they fraid of the fight.’ 

“Tt was as old Paul supposed; not another sound could either 
moose be induced to utter, so, smothering my disappointment, we 
returned to camp.” 

So much for the “ mull;” now for one of the many heart-stirring 
“ spins ” that fell to the lot of the above-quoted indefatigable moose 
hunter. “Creeping” and not “calling” was the order of the day | 
on this occasion. , 

“ About three hours after sundown we all left the camp; my 
companion with old Paul going down the lake in the canoe, while 
the two young Indians accompanied me through the woods to ‘Still 
Water,’ a stagnant muddy stream flowing into the lake through 
swampy fir-wood. The dark valley through which it passed was 
thickly carpeted by wet moss, the numerous impressions on which 
showed that it was a favorite resort for moose. As there was stil] 
an hour’s day-light we commenced to ‘ creep.’ Presently Joe, 
stooping down and examining a track with unusual earnestness, 
beckoned to his comrade. 

“* Quite fresh track, two bull and cow; they gone by jest ten 
minutes,’ pronounced Joe. ‘See here,’ said he, bending down a 
young maple-shoot bitten off at about ten feet from the ground, ‘ see 
where he make the fresh bite.’ 

“It was evidently cropped quite recently, for, on breaking it off 
an inch lower down, no difference in color could be perceived be- 
tween the fracture and where the moose had bitten it, 
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“¢T think you put on cap now,’ said the Indian; ‘no tellin’ when 
we see um moose now.’ 

“ Now begins the creeping in earnest, Jim taking the lead and we 
following, noiseless as snakes, in Indian file. Suddenly a distant 
sound strikes our ears, and we stand listening in our tracks. It fs 
repeated—a wild roar—and appears to come over the hill to our 
left. | 

“¢The moose!’ says Jim, and, clearing the swamp, we dash up the 
hill-side, the energetic waving of Jim’s hand as we arrive at the 
summit warning us to exercise our utmost caution. Yes! he is 
right. The brutes are in the valley beneath, and the forest echoes 
with the deep guttural bellowings of the antlered monster and the 
plaintive answers of his consort. Yet we in no way relax our 
former caution. We can not depend on our being concealed by the 
tremendous uproar of the moose, and our course must still be shaped 
with due observation of the wind. We descend the hill obliquely 
to the edge of the ‘Still Water, across which the moose has just 
swum. We too cross the water on a dead trunk that has fallen 
from bank to bank, and, tightly grasping our guns, crouch down and 
endeavor to penetrate the thickets ahead for a sight of the game. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly we leave the dense under-wood and 
stand on the edge of a little open valley. Jim, as I emerge from the 
thicket immediately after him, bounds on one side, his arm extend- 
ing and pointing. There is an enormous black mass standing behind 
a group of young maples at the farther end of the valley. It is the 
bull. In a second the sight of the rifle bears upon him, and uttering 
an appalling roar, the huge brute sinks plunging into the laurels. 

“ With a shout we rushon. To our astonishment, however, he 
rises with another fearful roar, and, before I have time to check my 
speed and level the rifle once more, he has disappeared through the 
thicket. 

“¢Come on!’ shouts Jim, ‘we sure to get him—he badly hit.’ 

“There is no tracking now; the crashing branches and the roar 
of the enraged animal direct us, and we dash through swamps, and 
bound over fallen trees with desperate energy. But it is of no use; 
the pace is too good to last, and presently, torn and exhausted, we 
fling ourselves at full length on the moss, and for a while listen 
to our own deep breathings, and to the hoarse bellowing of the 
rapidly-retreating moose momentarily growing fainter. Joe, the 
youngest Indian, a lad of extraordinary endurance, has taken my 
rifle and renews the chase by himself.” 
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After awhile, however, Joe is seen returning, and without say- 
ing a word flings himself down by the side of his companions quite 
done up. They do not ask him what luck he has had, there it is 
plain enough—a piece of moose meat tied to the barrel of his gun. 
The particulars of the chase do not come out till the day’s sport is 
over, and master and men recline at their ease in camp. 

“When I leave you,” explained Joe, “I run very hard for ’bout a 
mile; moose make great noise—I know he very sick; and soon 
when I come on little barren I see um standing on other side. Oh, 
my sakes! He got sich a bad cough! He not able to hold up his 
head. Then I shoot and he run little piece farther and drop. You 
want to know where you hit um? Well, I tell you. Youhit um in 
the neck, and um cough very bad.” 

In an article on wolves we spoke of the bearcoot—a species of 
large black eagle trained for hunting by the Oriental tribes in Cen- 
tral Asia. Mr. Atkinson in his travels in that region was afforded 
an opportunity of witnessing the singular sport. The party rode 
out on the steppe, consisting of the Sultan, as the chief of the tribe 
was called, his sons and attendants, and Atkinson and three Cos- 
sacks who accompanied him. They were all mounted. “ The eldest 
son of the Sultan carried the falcon that was to fly at the feathered 
game. A well-mounted Kirghis held the bearcoot, chained to a 
perch, which was secured into a socket on his saddle. The eagle 
had shackles and a hood, and was perfectly quiet. Near the Sultan 
were his three hunters, or guards, with their rifles, and around us 
were,a band-of about twenty Kirghis, in their bright-colored kalats; 
more than halt their number were armed with battle-axes.. Taking 
us altogether we were a wild-looking group.” 

A ride of two hours brought them to the bank of a stagnant river, 
where game was expected. They soon saw evidences of the wild 
boar, and while opening out to beat the ground, several large deer 
rushed past a jutting point and bounded over the plain about three 
hundred yards distant. “In an instant the bearcoot was unhooded 
and his shackles removed, when he sprang from his perch and soar- 
ed high up in the air. I watched him ascend as he wheeled round, 
and was under the impression that he had not seen the animal; but 
in this I was mistaken. He had nowrisen to a considerable height, 
and seemed to poise himself for about a minute. After this he gave 
one or two flaps of his wings, and swooped ‘off in a straight line 
toward his prey. I could not perceive that his wings moved, but he 
went at a fearful speed. There was a shout, and away went his 
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BEARCOOT AND DEEB. 


keepers at full gallop, followed by many others. I gave my horse 
his head and a touch of the whip; in a few minutes he carried me to 
the front, and I was riding neck-and-neck with one of the keepers. 
When we were about two hundred yards off the bearcoot struck 
his prey. The deer gave a bound forward and fell. The bearcoot 
had struck one talon into his neck, the other into his back, and with 
his beak was tearing out the animal’s liver. The Kirghis sprang 
from his horse, slipped the hood over the eagle’s head and the shack- 
les upon his legsyand removed him from his prey without difficulty. 
No dogs are taken out when hunting with the eagle; they would be 
destroyed to a certainty. Foxes, wild goats, and antelopes are taken 
in considerable number. The bearcoot is unerring in his flight; 
unless the animal can escape into holes in the rocks, as the fox does 
sometimes, death is his certain doom.” 

In Central Asia a large stag called the Maral is found in all the 
mountain regions. He affords noble sport for the hunters, and his 
horns are highly valued ; but it demands, says Mr. Atkinson, “a fear- 
less hunter to follow him into his haunts among the precipices, glaciers, 
and suiowy peaks of this region. They are seldom found in herds, 
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though groups of ten or twelve are sometimes seen standing on the 
brink of a precipice 1500 to 2000 feet in height, quite inaccessible 
to man. On one occasion I saw a group of seven standing on the 
top of a mass of rock rising up like a gigantic tower to the height 
of 700 or 800 feet, three of its sides being perpendicular, and the 
fourth formed by a narrow ridge of rocks running up from the top 
of a great precipice at an angle of 60 degrees.” 

“'The Cossacks,” remarks Mr. Atkinson, “ display a finer sense of 
honor in their hunting than many highly-civilized Europeans.” ‘Two 
Cossacks were out hunting the maral for two objects, food and antlers. 
They had followed the game far up into the Alatau mountains, and had 
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started a magnificent animal whose antlers were worth alone 120 ru- 
bles (nearly 100 dollars), a prize well worth securing. They hunted him 
from valley to valley till at last he retreated to a high craggy region. 
Toward evening they had driven him along a narrow gorge to the 
very brink of a perpendicular precipice, which closed its farther end. © 
In front of this precipice, something below its level, rose an isolated 
basaltic rock, with an intervening chasm thirty-three feet wide. As 
the maral approached the brink of the precipice, two huge bears 
sprang upon his heels, from an ambush between him and his human 
hunters. With a desperate leap the stag bounded clear over the 
chasm, and alighted, unharmed, on the top of the slender basaltic 
pillar. One of the bears leaped after him; but, miscalculating the 
distance, fell sheer down the chasm—a depth of 400 feet—and was 
crushed by the fall. The other bear stopped short on the brink, 
growling with rage. A shot from the rifle of one of the Cossacks 
sent him tumbling over to join his companion. The maral stood on 
his narrow perch, gazing at the hunters, as though challenging their 
admiration for his gallant leap. He was within easy shot. His 
horns alone were worth five times the yearly pay of one of the Cos- 
sacks. Poor and rude as they were, they had not the heart to fire 
at the noble beast. ‘They looked at him for a few moments, care- 
fully noted the peculiar marks that distinguished him; then turned 
away, and through the growing darkness retraced their way to their 
camp, and related to their comrades the story of the gallant stag, 
describing him so minutely that he might be recognized. The next 
day they returned to the spot. The two bears were found dead at 
the foot of the precipice; the maral had again leaped the chasm, 
alighting upon a large ledge, and had escaped. Many a time after- 
ward was he seen by the hunters; but not a man of them would 
draw trigger upon him; and he long remained, unharmed, the king 
of his native wilds. 


THE ELAND. 


Tuts noble antelope, the largest of his tribe, is met with in most 
parts of Africa, but more especially on the borders of the Great 
Kalahari Desert. The full-grown male measures six feet high at the 
shoulder, and is about twelve feet in length. Its horns are about 
two feet long, with a ridge ascending in a spiral direction about 
half-way up, the spiral making two perfect turns when the male is 
full grown. Its tail is between two and three feet long, and it has a 
dewlap hanging to its knees. Its general color is ashen-grey, and in 
bulk it equals an adult ox; indeed, a troop of eland bulls in full con- 
dition is likened by an experienced African hunter to “a herd of 
stall-fed oxen.” The eland cow has no dewlap, she is altogether 
more graceful and slenderly built than her mate, and her horns are 
slighter, and without the ridge. 

Despite the rapid strides which civilization has made among us, 
there is one of our institutions that a Bechuana, wild from the verge 
of the Great Kalahari, can afford to laugh to.scorn—our roast beef. 
Eland flesh, so say travelers all, is more delicious than that of any 
other animal running on four legs; and no traveler, whose experi- 
ence has extended beyond the quadrupedal, ever ventured to dispute 
the eland’s supremacy. The animal is fit for dressing the moment 
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it is killed; its lean is sweet-scented, tender, and mellow, and its fat 
delicious. Moreover, in such splendid condition is the eland gener- 
ally found, that the Bechuanas could, if they pleased, hold a “cattle 
show,” compared with which the Baker Street Bazar would seem a 
mere skin market. “At the end of a severe chase,” writes Mr. 
Gordon Cumming, “I have repeatedly’ seen an eland drop down 
dead, owing to his plethoric habit.” 

It roams the desert plains in troops of from ten to a hundred 
strong, and is, “ like the gemsbok, independent of water.” The eland 
has less speed than any other variety of antelope, and falls an easy 
prey to the stealthy savage “ stalker,” with his assagai or poisoned 
arrows. On account of this lack of speed, the eland suffers much 
more than any other antelope from the attacks of that terrible fellow 
the “wilde honden,” as he is called by the Boers, in other words, 
the gaunt, mangy, ever-hungering wild dog. This animal would 
seem to be a connecting link between the wolf and the hyena, com- 
bining the stealth and cunning of the latter, with the blood-thirsti- 
ness, the untiring, long-strided, and leisurely gallop, and the disposi- 
tion to act in concert evinced by the former. The females bring 
forth their whelps in holes and underground burrows. They have 
three different cries, each being used on special occasions. One of 
these cries is a sharp angry bark, usually uttered when they behold 
an object they can not exactly make out; another resembles a num- 
ber of monkeys chattering together, or men conversing, while their 
teeth are clashing with cold. This cry is emitted at night, when 
large numbers of them are together, and they are excited by any 
particular occurrence, such as hearing the voice of the domestic dog. 
The third cry, and that most commonly used among them, is a sort 
of rallying note to bring the various members of the pack together.” 
They hunt in packs, fifty or sixty strong, the leading hounds when 
fatigued falling to the rear, when others, who have been “ saving 
their wind,” take their place, and the entire troop, inspired anew, 
utter their appalling yell and lengthen their stride. Let the object 
of pursuit be what it may, eland, or gnoo, or gemsbok, he will surely 
succumb to the dogged perseverance of the “wilde honden,” and 
being once brought to bay the business is soon settled. Now you 
have the panting and bedrageled eland, helplessly contending against 
the death that awaits him in each of the fifty pair of bloody jaws by 
which he is encircled, and within ten minutes not a trace of eland is 
in sight, not a scrap of flesh, nor a strip of skin, not a smear of blood 
upon the ground even—nothing but a reclining posse of blinking, 
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weary, pot-bellied “ wilde honden.” - Should the huntsman approach 
a horde of wild dogs, nothing of the fear displayed under such cir- 
cumstances by other carnivorous animals is apparent. They will 
merely emerge from their holes or rise from the ground on which 
they are reclining, yawn, shake themselves, and slowly move off, 
stopping at every few steps to look back, as though not quite sure 
that the intrnder is an enemy, and inclined to come to an explana- 
tion with him. But against the hunter’s dogs they bear the deadli- 
est animosity, seeming to regard them as renegades and voluntary 
slaves, deserving the hatred of every free cur in the country. Singly, 
however, the “ wilde honden” would be no match against the do- 
mestic hound; and with this fact the former seems well acquainted, 
and to specially bear in mind. Should the hunter, or the Boer, 
whose defenseless sheep-flock has been ravaged by the murderous 
pack, loose his watch-dogs, and urge them to combat with the 
“wilde hondens,” these latter will not budge an inch, lest in the 
flight one of their weak members, falling in the rear, might be sur- 
rounded and come to grief. Steadily they keep their ground, and 
when the avenging farm dogs approach, open on either side to ad- 
mit them, and then as suddenly closing up again, tear them limb 
from limb, eat up every scrap. of their carcases, and then trot off 
triumphant. | 

The speed of the eland is only slow as compared with that of an- 
telopes generally—seventeen miles an hour can scarcely be called a 
jog-trot pace, and that is the rate, we are assured by Captain Dray- 
“son, at which the eland rushes down the steepest hills, pausing not 
should it encounter rocks and boulders impossible to the cleverest 
steeple-chaser, but clearing them with ease, and without in the least 
diminishing its speed. “No idea can be formed,” says Drayson, 
“of the activity of the eland from the appearance of the specimens 
exhibited in the Zoological Gardens. Give them a good run, and 
they would nearly leap over the palings that there surround them.” 

The variety of antelope in Africa seems almost endless. Each ex- 
plorer announces the discovery of one or more new species. The 
“ N’samma,” which we illustrate, was found by Captain Speke on the 
northern slopes of Africa, and is described by him as amagnificent ani- 
mal, fully the rival of the noble eland. Du Chaillu, in Equatorial Af- 
rica, shot an antelope that was striped like a zebra. Livingstone 
found north of the Sesheke a splendid variety of the eland, marked 
with narrow white bands across the body, and in form coming nearer 


the shape of an ox. 
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NSAMMA. 


Captain Drayson, who spenta considerable time in Kaffirland, hunt- 
ing every thing worth hunting, furnishes the following graphic instance 
of eland chase. Being out with a jolly company of Boers, he had 
the misfottune to be thrown from his horse; but with no worse re- 
sult than a few bruises, and the breakage of the stock of his gun. 
This, however, was bad enough, as it involved the necessity either of 
retracing many miles back to the camp to procure a fresh piece, or 
of accompanying the hunting party for the cold satisfaction of see- 
ing them bring down the game. Of the two evils, the former seem- 
ed the least, and so back to camp galloped the Captain. Too much 
ground, however, had been lost to admit of a chance of his overtaking 
his party, so, alone in the wilderness, he resolved to essay a little 
eland hunting on his own account. “ After diligent search, I sud- 
denly noticed some animals, nearly a mile distant, that looked ex- 
tremely like elands, therefore I turned in their direction, which was 
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nearly opposite to that which I had first pursued. As I approached 
them, I made out a couple of bull and four cow elands, with five or 
six half-grown calves. They went away as soon as they noticed me, 
and crossed a little muddy hollow that seemed soft enough to hold 
them fast; they got over, however, but sunk to their bellies in the 
attempt, and came out on the other side with black mud-stockings. 
I knew that their instinct had shown them the best place for a cross- 
ing, and that if I tried at any other I might get pounded completely ; 
I therefore went down to the spot and tried my horse at it. He 
would not stir a step into the bog, but smelled at it in a suspicious 
manner: spurs and whip had no effect on him, he would not face it. 
“T saw that the quiet plan was no good with my nervous brute, so 
turning round, I gave him a little canter and brought him down 
again to the muddy crossing with a rush.. When he found what I 
purposed, he tried to refuse; but I let drop both spurs into his flank 
with a vigorous dig, and at the same time applied the yambok behind 
with such good effect that he floundered into the bog, sinking to the 
girths. He struggled desperately, and could scarcely move. There 
were little round hard tufts of grass in places that afforded him a 
slight footing. I therefore dismounted, and by shouting and lifting 
with the bridle, managed to get him across the score of yards, the 
breadth of this horrid place. This struggle took a good deal out of 
him, and he was none of the freshest when I remounted and followed 
the elands, which I saw steadily trotting along a mile in advance. 
“T at length closed with them, and turned a bull from the herd. 
I rode behind, and obliged him to keep at a gallop, as this pace was 
more distressing to him than the trot. Seeing another muddy place 
a short distance in front I pulled up, and as the bull was floundering 
threugh it, I gave him the contents of both barrels in the stern. He 
did not fall, although I could see that he was very badly wounded. 
I managed to get over this difficulty with greater ease than the first, 
as the mud was not so deep, and commenced loading as I rode. 
Upon taking out my bullets, I discovered that they were for my 
broken-stocked gun, the bore of which was nearly two sizes larger 
than the one I now had with me; and this difference I had forgot- 
ten in my hurry of changing. I put the bullet in my mouth, and 
kept biting it to reduce its size, and at last managed just to put it 
into the barrel. With the aid of a flint on the ramrod I hammered 
the bullet about half-way down, but farther it seemed determined 
not to go. P 
“The eland had trotted down to some water that flowed from a 
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rocky ravine near, and formed a sort of court or semicircle, the back 
of which was high, and like a stone wall. He stood in the water, 
and as I approached could not retreat, as he was in a sort of cul-de- 
sac, and did not like coming past me. I felt inclined to go in at the 
bull with my clasp-knife, but a threatening kind of pawing, and a 
shake of the head when I came near, made me think it more prudent 
to keep off. 

“T now remembered a Dutchman’s plan for a ‘sticks bullet’ as 
they call it; viz., dropping a little water in the barrel. I soon found 
the good result, for the ball began to move, and at each blow from 
the ramrod went lower and lower, until the clear ring and springing 
of the ramrod showed it to be home. I then laid my impatient 
prisoner low with a shot behind the shoulder; he was a fine young 
bull, about fifteen hands in height.” 


THE TAPIR. 


Tux tapir forms one of the links connecting the elephant with 
the hog. It is found throughout the warmer regions of South 
America; and there is also a variety in Malacca that is peculiarly 
marked, the loins and hind-quarters being of a greyish-white color, 
giving the animal an appearance as if a white horse-cloth had been 
spread over it. 

Mr. E. Geo. Squier in his “ Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mos- 
quito Shore,” gives a description of this singular animal, and relates 
also an adventure in hunting him. <A few days after his arrival at 
Quamwatla, accompanied by his attendant Antonio, a faithful native 
who had followed» him from Jamaica, in one of his excursions he 
came upon a patch of low ground, or jungle, densely wooded, and 
distant half a mile from the encampment. “ Attracted,” says the ad- 
venturer, “ by some bright flowers, I penetrated a few yards into the 
bushes, where, to my surprise, I came upon what appeared to be a 
well-beaten path, which I followed for some distance, wondering 
over the various queer tracks which I observed printed, here and 
there, on the moist ground. While thus engaged, I was startled by 
the: sound of some animal approaching, with a dull and heavy, but 
rapid tread. Looking up, I saw a lead-colored beast, about the size 
of a large donkey, its head drooping between its fore-legs, coming 
toward me at 2 swinging trot. Thinking he was charging upon me 
direct, I leaped into the bushes, with the intention of climbing up a 
tree. But before I could effect my object, the monster lumbered 
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past, taking not the slightest notice of my presence. I breathed 
freer, when I saw his broad buttocks and little pig-like tail disap- 
pearing down the path, and I made my way out of the jungle, in a 
manner probably more expeditious than either graceful or valorous. 
Antonio, who was dodging after a fat currassow, had heard the 
noise, and was witness of my retreat. He seemed alarmed at first, 
but only smiled when I explained what I had seen. In fact, he ap- 
peared to think it rather a good joke, and hurried off to examine 
the tracks. He came back in a few minutes, and reported that my 
monster was only a dante, which I took to be some kind of Indian 
lingo for at least a hippopotamus, or rhinoceros. — 

“¢We shall have rare sport, he continued, ‘in catching this 
dante. It will be equal to hunting the manitus.’ 

“T found, upon inquiry, that the dante is called, in the Mosquito 
dialect, til/ba or tapia, which names at once suggested tapir, an ani- 
mal of which I had read, but of which I had very vague notions. 

“The Poyer boy seemed delighted with the news that there was 
a tapir about, and in less then five minutes after, both he and An- 
tonio were sharpening their spears and lances, with palpable design 
on my monster’s life. They told me that the tapir generally keeps 
quiet during the day, wandering out at night, usually in fixed haunts 
and by the same paths, to take exercise and obtain his food. I was 
not a little relieved when they added that he never fights with man 
or beast, but owes his safety to his speed, thick hide, and ability to 
take to the water, where he’is as much at home as on land, swim- 
ming or sinking to the bottom at his pleasure. He is, nevertheless, 
a headlong beast, and when alarmed or pursued, stops at nothing— 
vines, bushes, trees, rocks, are all the same to him! He would do 
well for a crest, with the motto, ‘eck or Nothing 

“Tn shape, the dante or tapir (sometimes called mountain cow) is 
something like a hog, but much larger. He has a similar arched 
back; his head, however, is thicker, and comes to a sharp ridge at 
the top. The male has a snout or sort of proboscis hanging over 
the opening of the mouth, something like the trunk of an elephant, 
which he uses in like manner. This is wanting in the female. Its 
ears are rounded, bordered with white, and can be drawn forward at 
pleasure ; its legs are thick and stumpy; its fore-feet or hoofs are 
divided into three parts or toes, with a sort of false hoof behind ; 
but the hind-feet have only three parts or divisions. Its tail is 
short, and marked by a few stiff hairs; the skin so hard and solid as 
eeeratly to resist a musket-ball; the hair thin and short, of a dusky 
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brown; and along the top of the neck runs a bristly mane, which 
extends over the head and down the snout. He has ten cutting- 
teeth, and an equal number of grinders in each jaw; features which 
separate him entirely from the ox-kind, and from all other ruminat- 
ing animals. He lives upon plants and roots, and, as I have said, is 
perfectly harmless in disposition. The female produces but one 
young at a birth, of which she is very tender, leading it, at an early 
age, to the water, and instructing it,to swim. 

“This description finished, the reader is ready to accompany us in 
our nocturnal expedition against the tapir. Before it became dark, 
Antonio, accompanied by the boy, went to the thicket which I have 
described, and felled several stout trees across the path, in such a 
manner as to form a kind of cul-de-sac. The design of this was to 
arrest the animal on his return, and enable us to spear him before he 
- could break through or disengage himself. We went to the spot 
early in the evening, and, as the moon did not rise until late, Antonio 
caught his hat half-full of fire-flies, which served to guide us in the 
bush. He then pulled off their wings and scattered them among the 
fallen trees, where they gave light enough to enable us to distinguish 
objects with considerable clearness. Notwithstanding Antonio’s as- 
surances that the tapir was a member of the Peace Society, I could 
not divest myself of the alarm which he had given me in the morn- 
ing, and I was not at all sorry to find that my companions had se- 
lected a spot for their abattis where an overhanging tree enabled 
me to keep out of harm’s way, yet near enough to take a sly drive 
with my lance at the tapir, if he should happen to come that way. 

“ Antonio and the Poyer boy took their stations among the fallen 
trees; I took mine, and we awaited the dante’s pleasure. I strained 
my eyes in vain endeavors to penetrate the gloom, and held my 
breath full half the time to hear the expected tread. But we peered, 
and listened, and waited in vain; the fire-flies crawled away in every 
direction, and .yet the tapir obstinately kept away. Finally, the 
moon came up; and by and by it rose above the trees—and still no 
tapir! 

“My seat on the tree became uncomfortable, and I instituted a 
comparison between tapir and manitus hunting, largely to the advan- 
tage of the latter; and, finally, when Antonio whispered ‘ He is 
coming!’ I felt a willful disposition to contradict him. But my 
ear, meanwhile, caught the same dull sound which had arrested my 
attention in the morning; and, a few moments afterward, I could 
make out the beast, in the dim light, driving on at the same swing- 
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ing trot. Right on he came, heedless and headlong. Crash! Crash! 
‘There was a plunge and struggle, and a crushing and trampling of 
branches, then a dull sound of the heavy beast striking against the 
unyielding trunks of the fallen trees. He was now fairly stopped, 
and with a shout my companions drove down upon him with their 
lances, which rung out a sharp metallic sound when they struck his 
thick, hard hide. It was an exciting moment, and my eagerness 
overcoming my prudence, I slipped down the tree, and joined in the 
attack. Blow upon blow of the lances, and I could feel that mine. 
struck deeply into the flesh, it seemed to me into the very vitals of 
the animal. But the strokes only appeared to give him new 
strength, and gathering back, he drove again full upon the opposing 
tree, bearing it down before him. I had just leaped upon the trunk, 
the better to aim my lance, and went down with it headlong, almost 
under the feet of the struggling animal, one tramp of whose feet 
would have crushed me like a worm. I could have touched him 
with my arm, he was so near! I heard the alarmed shriek of An- 
tonio, when he saw me fall; but, in an instant, he leaped to my side, 
and, shortening his lance, drove it, with desperate force, clean through 
the animal, bringipg him to his knees. This done, he grappled me 
as he might an infant, and before I was aware of it, had dragged me 
clear of the fallen timber. The blow of Antonio proved fatal; the 
tapir fell over on his side, and in a few moments was quite dead. 
“The Poyer boy was dispatched to the camp for fire and pine 
splints, which, stuck in the ground around the tapir, answered for 
torches. By their light my companions proceeded to cut up the 
spoil, a tedious operation, which occupied them until day-light. I 
did not wait, but went back to my hammock, leaving them to finish 
their work, undisturbed by my questions. | 
“When I awoke in the morning, I found Antonio had the tapir’s 
head baking in the ground, from whence rose a hot but fragrant 
steam. It proved to be very good eating, as did also the feet and 
the neck, but the flesh of the animal in general was abominably coarse 
and insipid, although my companions seemed to relish it greatly. 
“Some idea may be formed of the tapir’s tenacity of life, when I 
say that I counted upward of thirty lance-thrusts in the body of the 
one we killed, none of which were less than six inches deep, and 
nearly all penetrating into the cavity of the body! It rarely hap- 
pens, therefore, that the animal is killed by the individual hunter.” 
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THE KANGAROO. 


“THE young of the kangaroo are 
born in an embryotic state, and are 
conveyed to a comfortable marsu- 
pium, or pouch, belonging to. the 
mother, where there are teats to which they attach themselves by 
their mouths. Here they stick like little animated lumps till the 
small knobs, that exist at the places where the members ought to be, 
bud and shoot out into limbs; by and by these limbs become more 
and more perfect, and the extremities are completely formed, till 
gradually the development of the creature reaches its proper propor- 
tions, and it is able to go alone. It is right pleasant to behold these 
curious little animals hopping or running about their parents, and on 
the most distant approach of danger flying for refuge to the pouch- 
es of their mother, where they disappear till it is past; and from 
whence, if they think they may safely venture, they peep out to see 
whether the coast is clear.” 

Such is the account given of the kangaroo by Scaglier, and despite 
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the romantic and “dragonish” air that seems to pervade it, it is 
simply and strictly true. Professor Owen, anxious to settle the per- 
plexing question, obtained a female kangaroo, mated it, and watched it 
narrowly that he might exactly determine how long a time would 
elapse before the progeny came into the world. On the thirty-ninth 
morning, on looking into the animal’s pouch, there was a tiny thing 
resembling an earth-worm in the color and semi-transparency of its 
integument, adhering firmly to the point of the mother’s nipple, 
breathing strongly but slowly, and moving its fore-legs when dis- 
turbed. Its little body was bent upon the abdomen, its short tail . 
tucked in between its hind-legs, which were one-third shorter than 
the fore-legs, and its entire length, from the nose to the tip of the 
tail, did not exceed one inch and two lines. 

Although this mite has power enough to grasp the nipple, it is ut- 
terly incapable of its own unaided efforts to draw sustenance there- 
from. He, however, who has decreed that an animal should come so 
imperfectly into the world, has made ample provision for its mainte- 
nance during its extreme infancy. The parent animal has the power 
to inject milk into the mouth of its helpless suckling, and as it is 
impossible (according to our acceptation of the word) that the 
young one’s efforts at suction should invariably coincide with the 
act of injection performed by the mother, the air passages of the 
foetus are so beautifully constructed that it can imbibe and breathe 
at one and the same time with the most perfect freedom. | “Thus,” 
says Professor Owen, “aided and protected by modifications of 
structure, both in the system of the mother and in its own, designed 
with special reference to each other’s peculiar condition, and afford- 
ing,therefore the most irrefragable evidence of creative foresight, 
the feeble offspring continues to increase from sustenance exclusively 
derived from the mother for a period of about eight months. The 
young kangaroo may then be seen frequently to protrude its head 
from the mouth of the pouch, and to crop the grass at the same time 
that the mother is browsing. Having thus acquired additional 
strength, it quits the pouch and hops at first with a feeble and vacil- 
lating gait; but continues to return to the pouch for occasional shel- 
ter and supplies of food till it has attained the weight of ten pounds. 
After this it will occasionally insert its head for the purpose of suck- 
ing, notwithstanding another fetus may have been deposited in the 
pouch ; the latter attaching itself to a different nipple from the one 
which had previously been in use.” 

All marsupiated animals (so called from the Latin marsupium, a 
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bag-or purse) are of the lowest grade in the scale of intelligence. 
They appear to have just as much intelligence as is requisite to the 
performance of the merest animal functions, and no more. They 
have never been known to recognize an individual who has fed and 
tended them for years from the most complete stranger, or to ex- 
hibit an appreciation of any sort of caress you may please to bestow 
upon them. Their vocal powers are extremely limited; a sort of 
hollow bark, or growl, being the nearest approach to a perfectly de- 
veloped sound made by them; indeed, the larynx of the kangaroo 
lacks the necessary apparatus for producing a vocalized sound, to 
which the noise that the animal emits bears no resemblance. 

The kangaroo is an inhabitant of New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Land, and, singular as is its formation, it would be impossible to con- 
jecture another better adapted to the country. Australia is pro- 
verbially a thirsty region, and during a considerable portion of the 
year the supply of water is very precarious. True, as a rule, mar- 
supial animals drink but little, but that little is indispensable. With 
her progeny comfortably tucked in her pouch, the kangaroo can 
within an hour quench her thirst, even though the next pool should 
lie ten miles distant ; whereas, if she had to convey her little ones by 
means of her mouth, as do members of the canine and feline family, 
the task would soon exhaust her strength, and there would be noth- 
ing left her but to abandon her young or lie down and die beside 
them. 

The flesh of the kangaroo is by no means unpalatable, and is es- 
pecially relished by the Bushmen. Its only fault is that it is too 
lean ; its tail, however, is said to make excellent soup. A native rec- 
ipe for a dish of kangaroo is as follows: “Skewer slices of lean, 
and what bits of fat you can collect,‘on your ramrod, roast at a fire 
that any native will make with two sticks, or that you can make for 
yourself with a flash of gunpowder, and if you happen to be hungry, 
you will not require knife or fork, salt, pepper, or pressing.”  Kan- 
garoo steamer” is another dish, a sort of haggis of venison and galt 
pork, very popular with those who have time and patience for the 
culinary operation known as simmering. 


HOW IT IS HUNTED. 


KanGaroo hunting is a very favorite pastime with both colonists 
and natives, and is accomplished by the native by flinging his unerr- 
ing “ boomerang,” or else a body of men will stalk a kangaroo fam- 
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ily until it is fairly surrounded, and then suddenly burst upon it with 
their clubs and spears. The colonists, however, confer dignity on 
the sport, and set out for a kangaroo hunt on horseback, and accom- 
panied by trained dogs in regular fox-hunting fashion. Nor is 
there wanting in the chase the glorious chance of getting badly hurt, 
which, after all, is the true salt of all hunting games; and after all 
you may come empty away. Take the following as a fair sample of 
kangaroo hunting : 

“In a long day’s ride we only found one kangaroo, fortunately a 
good specimen of that. kind known as a ‘red-flyer” a strong and 
fleet animal, not less than five feet high. The bush was tolerably 
open, hampered only by fallen timber, and occasionally rocky or 
boggy bits. The find was very fine. The kangaroo, which was 
feeding in a patch of long grass, jumped up under our horses’ feet, 
and at first going off, looked very much like a red deer hind. Its 
action was less smooth, though equally swift; but no one could have 
guessed that it consisted only of a series of jumps, the fore-feet 
never touching the ground. A shrill tally-ho from one of the 
finest riders I ever saw, made all the dogs spring into the air. Two 
. of them got away on pretty good terms with our quarry, and while 
facing the hill, ata pace considerably greater than an ordinary hunt- 
ing gallop, I thought we should have had a ‘ whoo-whoop’ in less 
than five minutes. After ‘crossing a ridge and.commencing a de- 
scent on the opposite side, however, the red-flyer showed us ‘ quite 
another pair of shoes,’ and a pretty fast pair too. I never saw a stag 
in view go at all like our two-legged friend, and, in short, after a 
sharp burst of twelve or fourteen minutes, both dogs and men were 
fairly distanced. . . . I think I can perceive why the animal always, 
if possible, takes a down-hill course when pursued. The hare, which, 
like the kangaroo, has very long hind-legs, prefers running up hill, 
but she makes good use else of her forelegs. At full speed, as I 
have said, the kangaroo’s fore-feet never touch the ground; and 
therefore in going down hill he has more time to gather up his hind- 
limbs to repeat his tremendous spring than he could have in facing 
an ascent.” 

Wild and innocent, however, as the kangaroo looks, to bring him 
to bay is only half-way toward conquering him. He may take to a 
water-hole, and standing therein and seizing the dogs as they ap- 
proach him, thrust them under water, holding this one at the bot- 
tom with his hinder feet, and this by the nape of the neck with his 
hand-like fore-paws, till death by drowning thins the pack very con- 
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siderably. Should the hunter bring the kangaroo to bay on land, 
the animal will fight desperately for his life. Each of his hind-legs 
is furnished with a claw as formidable as a boar’s tusk, and woe be- 
tide the dog that comes within range of a lunge of either of them; 
or, worse still, if the kangaroo should catch his assailant in his fore- 
arms, there he will hold him until he is flayed from chest to tail. 
Even man may not attack the kangaroo with impunity, as the fol- 
lowing incident, extracted from the Sporting Review, will show. 
The narrator had commenced the attack with his dogs, one of which 
had been seized and treated in the unceremonious fashion above 
noticed. 

“Exasperated by the irreparable loss of my poor dog, I hastened 
to its revenge, nothing doubting that with one fell sweep of my for- 
midable club my enemy would be prostrate at my feet. Alas! decay 
and the still more remorseless white ants frustrated. my murderous 
intentions, and all but left me a victim to my strange and active foe. 
No sooner had the heavy blow I aimed descended on his head, than 
my weapon shivered into a thousand pieces (the heart of it had been 
eaten out by the white ants—a customary practice with these inter- 
esting insects), and I found myself in the giant embrace of my an- . 
tagonist, who was hugging me with rather too warm a demonstra- 
tion of friendship, and ripping at me in a way by no means pleasant. 
My only remaining dog, too, now thoroughly exhausted by wounds 
and loss of blood, and apparently quite satisfied of her master’s su- 
periority, remained a mute and motionless spectator of the new and 
unequal contest. 

“ Notwithstanding my utmost efforts to release myself from the 
grasp of the brute, they were unavailing, and I found my strength 
gradually diminishing; while, at the same time, my sight was ob- 
scured by the blood which now flowed freely from a deep wound, 
extending from the back part of my head over the whole length of 
my face. I was, in fact, becoming an easy prey to the kangaroo, 
who continued to insert with renewed vigor his talons into my 
breast, luckily, however, protected by a loose, coarse canvas frock, 
which in colonial phrase is called a ‘jumper,’ and but for which I 
must inevitably have shared the fate of poor Trip. As it was, I had 
almost given myself up for lost; my head was pressed with surpass- 
ing strength beneath my adversary’s breast, and a faintness was 
gradually stealing over me, when I heard a long and heart-stirring 
shout. Was I to be saved? The thought gave me new life; with 
increased power I grappled and succeeded in casting from me my 
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determined foe, and seeing a tree close at hand, I made a desperate 
leap to procure its shelter and protection. I reached and clung to 
it for support, when I heard the sharp report of a rifle, and the 
park about three inches above my head was penetrated with a ball. 
Another shot followed with a more sure aim, and the exasperated 
animal—now once more within reack of me—rolled heavily on its 
side. On the parties nearing, I found them to be my brother and a 
friend, who had at first mistaken me for the kangaroo, and had very 
nearly consummated what had been so strangely begun. You may 
imagine that the little beauty I ever possessed is not much improved 
by the wound on my face, which still remains and ever will, Iam now 
an older hand at kangaroo hunting, and never venture to attack so 
formidable an antagonist with an ant-eaten club; my dogs also have 
grown too wary to rush heedlessly within reach of his deadly rips. 
We have killed many since, but rarely so fine a one as that which 
first tried our mettle on the plains of New Holland.” 


THE GIRAFFE. 


Titi within the last century, the very existence of this magnificent 
animal was doubted by Europeans—at least, it was no more believed 
in than the unicorn. Who can wonder at the incredulity of the 
people? I have seen an animal, said the traveler, with the skin of a 
leopard, the head of a deer, a neck graceful as the swan’s; so tall, that 
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if three tall men should stand on each other’s shoulders, the topmost 
one could scarcely reach its forehead; and so timid and gentle that 
the merest puppy by its bark could compel the enormous creature to 
its utmost speed, which excels that of the hare or greyhound! 

This was all the traveler knew of the giraffe, and he told it, and 
when folks heard or read, they winked, wagged their heads, as do 
knowing people while exercising their iene faculty, and flatly re- 
fused to be “ gulled” by any such “traveler’s tale.” Suppose, how- 
ever, the traveler had known as much about the giraffe as we know, 
and related it ? Stippose, in addition to the particulars respecting 
the animal’s shape and size, the traveler had told our great grand- 
fathers that the tongue of the giraffe was such a wonderful instru- 
ment that, protruded a foot from the mouth, it was used as a grasp- 
er, a feeler, and an organ of taste; that the giraffe’s tongue was 
what in many respects the elephant’s proboscis is to that ponderous 
animal? That the giraffe’s nostrils, oblique and narrow, were de- 
fended even to their margins by a chevauzx-de-frise of strong hairs, 
and surrounded by muscular fibres, by which they can be hermet- 
ically sealed, effectually preventing the entrance of the fine sand 
which the suffocating storms of the desert raise in such clouds that 
man, with all the appliances suggested by his invention, must flee 
from or die? That the giraffe’s beautiful eyes, lustrous and promi- 
nent, were so situated that he could, without moving his head, sweep - 
the whole circle of the horizon on all sides, behind, before, every 
way, so that for any enemy to approach unawares was impossible ? 
I much question, if the traveler had related these wonders to our 
great grandfather—who was a stout-headed man and not to be 
trifled with—whether he would not have found himself behind a 
bedlam-grating in a very short time. 

Besides these mentioned, the giraffe possesses other features 
equally peculiar. The first impression one receives on viewing the 
animal is, that its fore-legs are considerably longer than its hinder 
ones. ‘This, however, is illusory. The walk of the giraffe is not ma- 
jestic, the neck stretched in a line with its back giving it an awk- 
ward appearance. When, however, the animal commences to run, 
all symptoms of awkwardness vanish, though its progression is some- 
what peculiar. The hind-legs are lifted alternately with the fore, 
and are carried outside of and far beyond them; while the long 
black tail, tufted at the end like a buffalo’s, is curled above the back, 
and moves pendulum fashion exactly as the neck moves, giving the 
creature the appearance of a curious and nicely-adjusted piece of 
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machinery. They congregate in herds of from twelve to twenty, 
though at times as many as thirty and even forty have been seen in 
one company. ‘These herds are supposed to be distinet families, and 
embrace young fawns of from six to nine feet in height, full-grown: 
bucks, eighteen feet from fore-hoof to forehead (mark this height on 
a wall, and look up at it!), and females, the tallest of whom is three 
feet shorter than her lord, while her limbs are even more lithe and 
delicate than his. 

More than twenty years ago, four giraffes were snared in the 
wilds of Abyssinia, and the animal regarded as fabulous became a 
commonplace sixpenny show. A dog isa dog, and a giraffe a gi- 
ratte; very different, however, from the captive animal of the Zo- 
ological Gardens, wearily traversing the limits of its enclosure, hum- 
bly arching its proud neck as if in acknowledgment of the admira- 
tion it excites, and looking down on its admirers with its great sad 
eyes, very different in appearance must be the noble creature, roam- 
ing with its fellows through the endless forests of cameeldorn-trees 
and acacias, whose tall green crowns are cropped by the mighty gi- 
raffe, as the ox crops grass off the earth, or reclining or disporting 
with ease and grace peculiar to liberty, among the dense and full- 
blossomed mimosa groves. 

It might be supposed that animals of such tremendous bulk— 
their heads in some cases literally topping the trees—would be easily 
discovered by the hunter. That this is not so, however, is the tes- 
timony of every sportsman who has pursued the colossal game. 
Andersson says: “Even the practiced eyes of my native followers 
would often deceive them; they would persist that they saw giraffe, 
pointing at objects which turned out to be nothing but decayed and 
bleached trunks of trees; and would not be persuaded that herds of 
the animal plainly seen through my glass, were any thing but sticks 
of dead timber.” And Cumming, who, considering the scores of gi- 
rafte-herds he claims to have dealings with, certainly should know 
the animal by sight as well as any man, says: “In the case of the 
giraffe, which is invariably met with among venerable forests, where 
innumerable blasted and weather-beaten trunks and stems occur, I 
have repeatedly been in doubt as to the presence of a troop of 
them, until I had recourse te my glass; and on referring the case 
to my savage attenJants, I have known even their optics to fail, at 
one time mistaking these dilapidated trunks for camelopards, and 
again, confounding real camelopards with these aged veterans of the 
forests.” . 


Co 
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Hunters make mention of the flesh of the giraffe being highly 
scented with the perfume of the: mokaala and other flowering shrubs 
on which the animal feeds; but Mr. Cumming records a fact hitherto 
_unobserved, viz., that the living creatures emit a fragrant odor. “No 
pen or words can convey to a sportsman what it is to ride in the 
midst of a troop of gigantic giraffes. They emit a powerful per- 
fume, which in the chase comes hot to the face, reminding one of 
the smell of a hive of heather honey in September.” ~ : 

Concerning the gentle and confiding disposition of the giraffe, 
Major Gordon relates a remarkable instance. Having brought down 
one of them with a musket-ball, the Major approached, and stroked 
the animal’s forehead, and otherwise caressed it, when so far from 
exhibiting resentment or anger, the poor brute gently closed its eyes 
as though grateful for the caress. When, however, its throat was 
cut, preparatory to taking off the skin, the giraffe, while struggling 
in the last agonies, struck the ground convulsively with its feet with 
immense force, as it looked reproachfully on its assailant with its fine 
eyes fast glazing with the film of death. 
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GIRAFFE HUNTED AND SHOT 
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HOW THE GIRAFFE IS HUNTED. 


Str Witiram Harris, while traversing the Baquaina Country in 
quest of game, encountered a large herd of giraffes, and thus de- 
scribes his sport with them:—*“ After the many mischances, how 
shall I describe the sensations I experienced as, on a cool November 
evening, after rapidly following some fresh traces in profound silence 
for several miles, I at length counted from the back of my most 
trusty steed no fewer than thirty-two giraffes of various sizes, in- 
dustriously stretching their peacock-necks to crop the tiny leaves 
that fluttered above their heads in a flowering mimosa grove which 
beautified the scenery. My heart leaped within me, and my blood 
coursed like quicksilver through my veins, for, with a firm wooded 
plain before me, I knew they were mine; but although they stood 
within a hundred yards of me, having previously resolved to try the 
boarding system, I reserved my fire. 

“ Notwithstanding that I had taken the field expressly to look for 
giraffes, and had taken four mounted Hottentots in my train, all 
excepting Piet had, as usual, slipped off unperceived in pursuit of 
a troop of koodoos. Our stealthy approach was soon opposed by 
an ill-tempered rhinoceros, which, with. her old-fashioned looking calf, 
stood directly in the path, the twinkling of her bright little eyes, 
accompanied by a restless rolling of the body, giving earnest of her 
mischievous intentions. I directed Piet to salute her with a broad- 
side, at the same time spurring my horse. At the report of the gun, 
and sudden clattering of hoofs, away bounded the herd in grotesque 
confusion, clearing the ground by a succession of frog-like leaps, and 
leaving me far in their rear. Twice were their towering forms 
concealed from view by a pack of trees, which we entered almost at 
the same instant; and twice on emerging from the labyrinth did I 
perceive them tilting over an eminence far in advance, their sloping 
backs reddening in the sunshine, as with giant port they topped the 
ridges in right gallant.style. .A white turban that I wore round my 
hunting-cap, being dragged off by a projecting bough, was instantly 
charged and trampled under foot by three rhinoceroges; and long 
afterward, looking over my shoulder, I could perceive the ungainly 
brutes in the rear, fagging themselves to overtake me. ‘In the course 
of five minutes the fugitives arrived at a small river, the treacherous 
sands of which receiving their spider-legs, their flight was greatly 
retarded, and by the time they had floundered to the opposite side, 
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and scrambled to the top of the bank, I could perceive that their race 
was run. Patting the steaming neck of my good steed, I urged him 
again to his utmost, and instantly found myself by the side of the 
herd. The lordly chief being readily distinguishable from the rest by 
his dark chestnut robe and superior stature, I applied the muzzle of 
my rifle behind his dappled shoulder with my right hand, and drew 
both triggers; but he still continued to shuffle along, and being afraid 
of losing him, should I dismount, among the extensive mimosa groves 
with which the landscape was now obscured, [ sat in my saddle load- 
ing and firing behind the elbow, and then placing myself across his 
path to obstruct his progress. Mute, dignified, and majestic, stood 
the unfortunate victim, occasionally stooping his elastic neck toward 
his persecutor, the tears trickling from the lashes of his dark humid 
eye, as broadside after broadside was poured into his brawny front. 
Presently a convulsive shivering seized his limbs, his coat stood on 
end, his lofty frame began to totter, and at the seventeenth discharge 
of the deadly-grooved bore, like a falling minaret he bowed his 
graceful head, and was presently prostrate in the dust. Never shall 
I forget the intoxicating excitement of that moment! At last, then, 
the summit of my ambition was actually attained, and the towering gi- 
raffe laid low. Tossing my turbanless cap in the air, alone in the wild 
wood, I hurrahed with bursting exultation, and unsaddling my steed, 
sank exhausted with delight beside the noble prize that I had won. 

“While I leisurely contemplated the massive form before me, 
seeming as though it had been cast in a mould of brass and wrapped 
in a hide an inch and a half in thickness, it was no longer a matter 
of astonishment that a bullet discharged from a distance of eighty or 
ninety yards should have been attended with little effect upon such 
amazing strength. Two hours were passed in completing a drawing, 
and Piet not making his appearance, I cut off the ample tail, which 
exceeded five feet in length, and was measurelessly the most estima- 
ble trophy I had ever gained.” 

Without doubt, the expression bestowed on the hunter by a mor- 
tally-stricken giraffe must be of potent quality. Strong-hearted men, 
without any remark beyond the fat or lean condition pe their game, 
tell of their victories over the tenderest of the deer tribe—including 
the unoffending oryx, and sambur, and the gentle eland—but when 
. they come to eas hunting, at all events to giraffe slaying, then is 
the time for solemn and pathetic language. Man might almost fancy 
the lips of their steel pens trembling with emotion as the inky and 
sorrowful facts flow from them. Why, even Mr. Cumming, on whom, 
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as a rule, sentiment or any thing approaching it sits about as easily 
as a dove on the back of a porcupine—who (as the good reader will 
recollect), having smashed an elephant’s shoulder, was at the pains 
to brew a little coffee, and lie down and sip it while he enjoyed 
the pretty sight, the coffee doubtless assimilating with the crushed 
limb in the mind of the sportsman, as does wine with walnuts in 
the minds of ordinary mortals—even he, the redoubtable Roualeyn, 
Gordon Cumming, found it hard to slaughter the gentle and beau- 
tiful giant without a pang of remorse. Speaking of his first giraffe, 
he says: “In a short time I brought her to a stand in the dry bed 
of a water-course, where I fired at fifteen yards, aiming where I 
thought the heart lay, upon which she again made off. Having 
loaded, I followed, and had very nearly lost her; she had turned 
abruptly to the left, and was far out of sight among the trees. Once 
more I brought her to a stand, and dismounted from my horse. 
There we stood together, alone in the wild wood; I gazed in wonder 
at her extreme beauty, while her soft, dark eye, with its silky fringe, 
looked down imploringly at me, and I really felt a pang of sorrow 
in this moment of triumph, for the blood I was shedding. Pointing 
my rifle toward the skies, I sent a bullet through her neck. On 
receiving it, she reared high on her hind-legs and fell backward with 
a heavy crash, making the earth shake around her. . . . I had little 
time to contemplate the prize had won. Night was fast setting in, 
and it was very questionable if I should succeed in regaining my 
wagons; so having cut off the tail of the giraffe, which was adorned 
with a bushy tuft of flowing black hair, I took ‘one last fond look’ 
(vide popular song) and rode hard for the spoor of the wagons, 
which I succeeded in reaching after dark.” 

Baldwin describes a pursuit of a giraffe, which. the reader will 
find, no doubt, entertaining. “TI rode,” says he, “old Bryan, a tall, 
narrow-built, ewe-necked, remarkably long, blue-skimmel horse, re- 
sembling very much in appearance the animal we went to hunt, but 
with a great depth of shoulder and breadth of chest, and good girth, 
and.some capital points about him, though an ungainly, ugly brute, 
and very heavy in hand, with no Pigath haven We shortly met 
six Kaffirs, who told us they had seen fresh spoor of a troop of gi- 
raffes, and turned back to show us. We followed the spoor some 
four miles, through thorns, and very stony and bad traveling, as- 
cending the different heights to try to see them, but always follow- 
ing the spoor as fast as the Kaftfirs could keep up. I saw them first, 
full 500 yards off, seven or eight of them, and, on whistling for 
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Swartz, they immediately took right away, with a tremendous start. 
We made good play, at a swinging gallop, right through bush and 
stones, and, after a long burst, | came within twenty yards of them, 
when Bryan stopped in fear and trembling of the huge unwieldy 
brutes. I plied him sharply with the spurs, and got him once more 
under way, keeping above the wind, as the giraffes have a strong 
effluvia, which frightens horses unused to them. We came out on 
the open, Swartz forty or fifty yards in advance of me, and as far 
behind the giraffes. The sight of the other horse gave Bryan confi- 
dence, and he bounded away in good style, and was alongside in. 
stantly, when they again dashed into thick bush; here Swartz turned 


out a cow, the very one I had set my mind on, and I at once took 


after a large bull. Now he bounded away with his tail screwed 
round like a corkscrew, and going in one bound as far as I went in 
three. Bryan crashed through every thing, and I lost my hat and 
tore my hands, arms, and shirt to pieces. At length I got nearly 
alongside him, and fired, hitting him high in the neck, and taking no 
effect whatever on him. Here I got a pull on Bryan and managed 
to reload, still going on at a smart gallop, and once more got along- 
side, and, in trying to pull up to dismount, he went bang into a bush, 
which brought him up short, and he had to back out, the giraffe 
getting 100 yards in advance. I soon made up the lost ground, and 
headed him, endeavoring to turn him, but he slewed round like a ves- 
sel in full sail, bearing down almost on the top of me, with his huge 
fore-legs as high in the air as the horse’s back. I had lots of chances 


to dismount, but had no command of my nag; his mouth was dead ; 


but not a sign of flagging about him. I steered him close alongside 
on the near side, held out my gun in one hand, within two yards of 
the giraffe’s shoulder, and fired. The gun shot over my head, half 
breaking my middle finger, and down came the giraffe, with a tre- 
mendous crash, with his shoulder smashed to atoms. I must have 
had a desperately heavy charge of powder in, as I loaded at random.” 


a 


THE FOX AND FOX-HUNTERS. 


“ As cunning as a fox,” is one of the oldest and most familiar of 
all sayings. It is said that there are over one thousand classic fa- 
bles in which the fox is the prominent character. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the creature must possess some superior qualifications to 
thus impress himself upon the popular mind, not as an animal of 
great merit only, but indeed as a representative of intellectual char- 
acter. It is but just to say, however, that the fox is but a fair repre- 
sentative of the superior abilities of all animals in their spheres. 
We know Reynard better than the others, simply because circum- 
stances have brought him more frequently in contact with the human 
species; for by the chase he has for generations brought his “ natu- 
ral smartness” to bear against the united resources of the dog, of 
the horse, of man; and in the contest the fox has always displayed 
abilities that have made it difficult to decide unqualifiedly that he is 
not entitled to an equal share of honors, in what at first sight would 
appear to be a most unequal contest. 

He is the inhabitant of all the northern and temperate regions of 
the globe, and though varying in color and size, everywhere main- 
tains his marked peculiarities of character. His forehead is high 
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and broad; his eyes are so set that he has a wide range of vision; 
his snout is sharp ; his ears erect and pointed; his body is liberally 
supplied with fur; his tail straight and remarkable for its brush- 
like appearance. His natural age is twelve years, but as foxes are 
Ishmaelites by nature and practice, they seldom reach their allotted 
span of life. 

Reynard comes not only from an intelligent family, but also of a 
race blessed with tough muscles, an exquisite scent, and a heroic 
spirit under misfortunes. He is unlike the dog in being full of dis- 
simulation and treachery, and has no courage to compare with the 
wolf. The dog and wolf will associate as friends, but the wolf and 
dog are sworn enemies of the fox. The gait of the fox is treacher- 
ous, and his glance is always sinister, glaring, or stealthy. By de- 
ception, patiently practiced, he accomplishes his greatest triumphs. 
He will willingly lie all day concealed among the grass in the vicin- 
ity of a pond, waving for long hours the bushy end of his tail, there- 
by enticing geese and ducks, the over-curious inhabitants of its sur- 
face, within his reach. He will.seize a bunch of moss between his 
teeth, launch himself into the stream, and, unsuspected, float among 
his feathered victims, thus securing his prey. If the ruse is necessa- 
ry for success, he will affect to be dead, and the hound’s sharp teeth, 
or powder flashed under his sensitive nose, have failed to call forth 
any evidences of life. 

As a general rule the fox commits his depredations in the night; 
and if he is fortunate in killing more food than he immediately re- 
quires, he hides the surplus in the ground for future use. He is the 
enemy of the. poultry-yard, and all favorite game. He preys vora- 
ciously upon all animals weaker than himself, and has been known to 
tear down young calves and lambs. When hard pressed he will 
subsist on serpents, toads, moles, and rats, playing with them before 
killing as would a cat. If living on the sea-coast, he becomes very 
fond of oysters, crabs, and other shell-fish. He is a great observer 
of localities, and soon becomes familiar with every pathway, rock, 
tree, or fence, and with the inhabitants of his vicinity. Foxes are 
exceedingly tender of their young, both parents laboring industri- 
ously for their support. If suddenly surprised by dogs, the old ones 
will conceal their cubs, and by boldly breaking cover, lead their ene- 
mies away from their den. The anxious mother has often been seen 
running before the hounds with a cub in her mouth. As the young 
ones increase in size they are taken by the old ones out on predatory 
excursions ; taught to leap, to “ double,” and to practice the approved 
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methods of stealing. The young fox is not, however, always grate- 
ful; for when foxes’ holes have been stopped, the parents have been 
known to fall victims to the appetites of the ravenous brood. The 
burrow of the fox is not only remarkable for its happily-selected lo- 
cation but also for the great skill shown in its construction. 

From the natural sagacity of the fox, the strong scent it leaves 
when hunted, its speed and apparently natural association with the 
precincts of the farm-yard, its capture by the aid of horses and dogs 
affords one of the most exciting sports indulged in by man. Fox- 
hunting in America, though less pretentious in details, and less te¢ch- 
nical than in England, is as enthusiastically pursued in our Middle 
and Southern States. Certainly we do not pay enormous prices for 
hounds, nor keep up studs of hunters at prodigious cost, yet our 
people, when the country permits it, are hunters after a-rude but 
thorough manner; and although we do not ride in white top boots 
and corduroys, yet we ride to the purpose, and through the hills, 
rough rocks, broken precipices, quaggy swamps, and fatal quick- 
sands, we are still eager and stanch hunters. From Maryland to 
Florida; and farther west through Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Honikiest fox hunting eaténds with deer hunting as the favor- 
ite amusement. In fact, the chase of the fox may be proper ly re- 
garded as a Southern sport in the United States, as it is never fol- 
lowed on horseback in the North, owing to the they and precipi- 
tous character of the country, me the unyielding opposition of our 
sturdy farmers in favorable locations, who would never permit a doz- 
en horses leaping their fences and galloping over their wheat-fields. 
Besides, the red fox, which is more generally found in the North, 
runs so far before the dogs that he would be seldom seen, and could 
at his pleasure, under any circumstances, escape in some rocky fis- 
sure or impenetrable burrow. In the Southern States, on the con- 
trary, the ground is generally favorable to the amusement, and the 
planter sustains but little injury from the passing hunt, which, from 
the instinctive leading of the fox, is confined to the ridges sata high 
dry grounds, and not to the cultivated fields. 

The modes of hunting the fox are much alike in all the Southern 
States. To the sound of the winding horn the neighboring gentry 
collect at an appointed place, each accompanied by his far ite dogs, 
and usually by a negro who acts as “ whipper-in.” Mounted on Hike 
horses accustomed to the sport, they send in their hounds to hunt 
over the selected ground, and wait the start. Thickets on the edges 
of long-oultivated: planitations, brier patches, deserted fields cover red 
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with bloom-grass, are places where the fox is most likely to have his 
bed. The trail he has left behind him during his nocturnal rambles 
being struck, the hounds are encouraged by the voices of their driv- 
ers to as great a speed as the devious course it leads them will per- 
mit. Once scenting the trail, they follow it along where the fox the 
previous night has been in search of partridges, meadow-larks, rab- 
bits, and field-mice; presently they trace his footsteps to a log, from 
which he has jumped upon the neighboring fence, which following a 
short distance, then leaped a ditch and struck into the borders of a 
marsh. ‘Through all his crooked and cautious ways the sagacious 
hounds follow until he is suddenly roused, perchance from a vision 
of successful barn-yard robberies, by the clamorous ery of the pack. 
At first the fox makes two or three rapid doublings, and then sud- 
denly flies to cover, perhaps a quarter of a mile off. This possibly 
for a few moments throws the dogs out, but the moment the chase 
has continued long enough to get the fox warm, the trail is then fol- 
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lowed by the dogs with precision and unerring certainty, and the 
struggle now becomes exciting. Now the hunters, who have been 
impatiently waiting, dash in after the “ringing pack.” When the 
woods are open, which is often the case where the custom of annu- 
ally firing the undergrowth prevails, the horsemen keep up with the 
hounds, and the fox is frequently in sight. In his efforts to escape, 
_. Reynard, after he despairs of his heels, commences his manceuvres 
to elude his pursuers ; he plunges into thickets, doubles on his track, 
runs into the water, follows a fence-top for a hundred yards or 
more, and then makes a desperate bound to earth so that he may 
break his trail. At last, fatigued and stiffened by exertion, his ene- 
mies seize him, and he dies bravely, defiantly fighting and snapping 
with his teeth to the last. 

An invitation to a fox-hunt, now, alas! some twenty years ago, was 
one of the first marked adventures of our Southern life. Our host 
was a most substantial planter and an accomplished gentleman. Be- 
sides possessing the best stud in all the country round, he had a 
pack of hounds that was unsurpassed in all the valuable qualities of 
nose and speed. Roused from our bed before the day had fairly 
dawned, we reached the breakfast-room to find it full of guests in- 
vited from the neighborhood, and all busily engaged in the agreeable 
task of discussing a warm and substantial breakfast, over which the 
perfume of rich coffee, such as we only meet with in semi-tropical 
climes, predominated. It took but little observation to foresee that 
our new associates were all remarkable in their way, some for fine 
_ personal appearance, some for their classical and literary attainments, 
and all for'their rough hunting experiences and fine social qualities. 
The meal dispatched, we proceeded. to the lawn in front of the house, 
where we found a crowd of horses, and what a new-made acquaint- 
ance termed a “raft of dogs,” the canines at our presence setting up 
the most unearthly yells, the older members extending their notes 
until they reached a cadence peculiar to “old salts” who have 
broken down their voices outbawling “norwesters.” The volubility 
of the dogs soon inflamed the imaginations of the horses, and they 
bowed their necks, flashed their eyes, and in one or two instarices 
extemporized a dance that would have been applauded in a country 
circus. The equestrians, meantime, were not silent or idle. Girths, 
bridle-bits, and saddles were carefully examined; the hunters then 
one after another mounted, and soon formed in the road a splendid 
cavalcade. 

Unaccustomed at that time to much saddle exercise, it was with 
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some feelings of anxiety that we, by the polite attentions of a negro 
boy who held our stirrup, mounted a tall lithe steed, whose form 
was only familiar to us among the engravings of the “Derby win- 
ners ”—which steed, by the way, it was claimed had a well-authenti- 
cated pedigree, reaching back to the Godolphin Arabian, and who 
was of course from family pride bound to be in the thickest of the 
fray, and up to all and singular break-neck performances. Our 
“seat,” however, at the moment was most agreeable, and with prop- 
er philosophy we determined to wait the events of the future. As 
we passed out of the enclosure a daughter of our host—a gay, lively 
lady, scarcely sixteen—suddenly made her appearance splendidly 
mounted on a white horse, and kindly announced that we were des- 
tined for her escort—a fact that filled us with an immense amount 
of pleasure, first, that we should have such unexceptionable company, 
and, last, that it was possible our steed (which by this time had 
commenced dancing with impatience, and seemed at times on the 
point of leaving the earth altogether) would not be called upon by 
rough riding to do any especial credit to his Sa his nie te progeni- 
tors. 

Our course soon took us from the well-beaten road into the dense 
forest, which being threaded a while, we finally reached an “old 
field” full of admirable “brier patches,” fallen timber, ravines, and 
other favorite resorts of game. The dogs now commenced earnestly 
their work; they wormed themselves into the tangled vegetation ; 
invaded the holes and hollows, and every few moments uttering cries 
which indicated the nearness to game, the hunters either looking on 
as quiet spectators, or dashing in among the dogs, giving those idly 
disposed a touch of the whip, and encouraging the industrious with 
animated cheers. 

Our fair companion, who had by this time become intensely inter- 
ested in the proceedings, finally turned and remarked, “I am sure 
there has been a fox started ;” and the next instant several of the 
hounds opened in a united exultation. “That’s Pet; that’s Rashly,” 
said the young lady, clearly noticing distinctions of voice in the gen- 
eral clamor, and whirling her delicate riding-whip in the air as a 
sign of acknowledgment. The less enthusiastic dogs soon feeling 
that it was safe to join in, took up the cry. The scent evidently 
was warm, for the fox was soon run from his lair, and started off, 
the result of which was that, in a few moments, the surrounding 
woods, so recently in a humming repose, now rang and vibrated with 
soul-stirring notes. Our horses, some of whom had become covered 
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with foam from impatience, encouraged by the involuntary whoop of 
their riders, now dashed in, their splendidly-groomed sides flashing 
in the sun, as if their coats were composed of bronze and satin. The 
undergrowth was still wet with dew, and Reynard, delicate about 
wetting his brush, flew first to the open grounds, presenting the hunt 
to view streaming over the landscape. The dogs, now fairly en- 
gaged, attuned their notes with the skill of nature’s orchestral ar- 
rangements, pouring them out with a rich effulgence that harmo- 
nized with and vibrated in the forest depths, and rolled back in rich 
cadences from the broken lands, then dying away in the distance as 
softened and dreamy as the notes of the AXolian harp. 

Reynard, hard pressed, now buried himself in the dense forest; 
and hard riders, with strange impunity, flew through the tangled 
openings between the trees, safely leaped yawning ravines, and dash- 
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ed on. Others stationed themselves in favorable places, and watched 
the chase as it passed from time to time in review, and if opportuni- 
ty occurred gave the pack a cheer of encouragement as they now, 
_- like maddened fiends, sweep on their way. The country, fortunately, 
was not only favorable for the hunt but for the view; the broken 
ground ran out into the swamp in a long spur, which we the specta- 
tors occupied, the hunt sometimes being on the edge, and sometimes 
passing in view almost at our feet. Reynard, who seemed all the 
while to be under the impression that nothing serious was intended, 
for some half-hour amused himself with coursing hither and ibithey : 
among the switch cane and briers, crossing and recrossing his track, 
climbing from one sheltering ravine to another, apparently deter- 
mined not to leave the comfortable quarters he had selected for his 
retreat. It now became evident that the dogs every moment were 
closing in on their victim; in fact, the fox must often have been 
visible to their eyes; but it was not these organs, but the keen scent 
on the trail, which led them so unerringly to the completion of their 
work. The fox at last felt the necessity of a run for his life, for he 
mounted the bluff, stopped a moment to breathe the fresh air, and 
chose his course across the country. The dogs had now gathered in 
a solid group, and were running with the precision of machinery. 
In a few moments they crossed the old field, and lost themselves in 
the blue distance. One or two hunters now came to where we were 
stationed, and suggested that we should cross the course taken by 
the fox; and with this idea we started off, a fine horseman in the 
lead. On we dashed, pleasantly and swiftly, our fair lady com- 
panion gracefully flying over the obstructions in the way of her 
horse’s feet, her face flushed with the excitement of health, and her 
eyes glowing with unusual beauty and intelligence. It was no tri- 
fling matter for me, unaccustomed to such associations and pursuits, 
‘ to be assured, as we sped along, that we were not to meet with a 
fox-hunter’s death; for at times we fairly flew through the air; but 
ahead, calm and joyous, rode our fair companion. 

We soon came in hearing distance of the dogs, and reining up, 
the pack, in full ery, passed a little to the left of our course, and in a 
moment more they dashed by with lightning speed. As they de- 
scended from the high ground to where we had stationed ourselves 
to see them pass, we looked at them in full front, and their wide-ex- 
tended mouths, their long pendent tongues, misty breath, and strange- 
ly-flashing eyes, suggested that they had, by the magic of the chase, 
been changed from their natural ahoiiehn into fldttitnt fiends. Fear- 
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ful and courageous as they looked, poor Reynard, whose brush was 
somewhat lowered, seemed more distressed than he really was by 
contrast. My fair companion now gave me many hints which were 
valuable to my inexperience, and with particular animation informed - 
me that “Fanny” and “ Rashly” were still in the van, and that she 
knew they would be first to seize the fox. The struggle that fol- 
lowed was short. The fox once more left the open ground, but the 
dense forest only served to impede his progress, not to protect him. 
Our party of observation now galloped toward the point which was 
destined to witness the termination of the hunt, and ere we reached 
it Reynard had yielded up his life. The dogs and horses, a few mo- 
ments before so active, were now standing with nostrils widely 
opened for breath, their sides heaving, and their bodies covered with 
foam. The hunters, however, were, if possible, gayer than ever, all 
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talking together, and all relating some extraordinary incident con- 
nected with the chase. Our fair Diana was gallantly awarded the 
brush, the end of which she playfully rubbed across the eyes of her 
Sarees steed, and then handed it to a young gallant who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his fearless riding. . A few words of acknowl- 
edgment passed, and the two, accompanied by an old servant, bade 
us adieu and started homeward, leaving the hunters to the enjoy- 
ment of the more boisterous humors of the day. 

The red fox is supposed to have been imported from England to 
the eastern shore of Maryland, and to have emigrated across the ice 
to Virginia in the severe winter of 1779-80, at which time the . 
Chesapeake was frozen over. In 1789 the first red fox we have any 
record of in the locality was killed in Pennsylvania. A few years 
previous to this, one of the colonial governors of New York had im- 
ported some red foxes from England, which were turned loose on 
Long Island: it is supposed that the same cold weather that froze 
over the Chesapeake united Long Island to the main-land, and thus 
enabled the red fox to escape its original locality. The fact, how- 
ever, is that the fox is a very good swimmer, at least along the shores, 
as is shown in their “duck hunts,” and it is possible that they do 
not need a bridge of ice to make way from one distant place to an- 
other, even if rivers intervene, Very good observers believe that 
the red fox is a native of the soil; but this does not seem justifiable 
from the fact that he is only found in districts of country long set- 
tled by man. As he works his way southward, driving before him 
the grey fox, he is never found in the pine-barrens or the solitary 
wilderness ; but in the settled portions of the country, where thick- 
ets, brier patches, and old sedge fields are common, which are only 
to be found where the farmer pursues his calling, the red fox is com- 
paratively abundant. | 

In reviewing the history of the red and grey fox throughout the 
entire country, it would seem that they vary in strength and sagac- 
ity in different sections. In Florida the grey fox is thought to be 
almost worthless for the chase; farther north the same species are 
very game, and afford most escllehe amusement. It is also evident 
that the red fox of Georgia is a superior animal to his representa- 
tives in the Northern States. It is very evident from these facts 
that the creature is somewhat dependent npor localities for his true 
development. 

How long a fox will run, or the exact speed he will attain to, are 
questions not easily answered. A red fox in Virginia was started, 
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and by putting fresh packs of hounds on his track, was run over 
fifty miles, and is then supposed to have escaped. At Muirsham, 
England, a fox was unkenneled af half past eight o’clock in the 
morning, and was hard pressed until three o’clock in the afternoon, 
in which time he ran over sixty miles. The horses in the run finally 
gave out, and the hunters followed to the death on foot. In Febru- 
ary, 1849, a very old fox ran from Stovill’s Hill, England, to Dork- 
ing Glory, a measured distance of forty-five miles, in less than five 
hours. It has been asserted, and is believed by experienced hunters, 


'» that a pack of superior hounds, led by a fox, have, in the excitement, 


at times run a mile in sixty seconds, surpassing the best speed of 
the horse. 

A volume might be filled with anecdotes and incidents illustrative 
of the sagacity of Reynard; a few, taken indiscriminately from the 
mass, must suffice. A famous fox-hunting region was once thrown 
into a great state of excitement from the following cause: There 
was a certain old field of great extent, near the middle of which one 
could almost any morning start a grey fox. After a chase of an 
hour or so, just enough to “blow” well the dogs and ‘horses, they 
would invariably lose the fox at a given spot, near the fence corner 
of a large plantation, which opened into the heavy forest which par- 
tially surrounded this old field. The frequency and certainty of this 
event happening became well known in the vicinity. Finally, fox- 
hunters from distant neighborhoods would bring their well-trained 
packs to have a run after this mysterious animal, in the hope of find- 
ing an explanation to the mystery. But, strange as it appeared, all 
were baffled alike. The interest now became intense, and numbers 
of experienced hunters made personal and critical examination of 
the vicinity, but found nothing to justify, or in any way suggest, an 
explanation. That the fox always escaped at a well-known place, 
where every thing was in open view, was certain; and that it must 
have been in some way along the fence, seemed the only possible 
solution. To test the theory, a large pack was made to follow 
round the entire enclosure of the fence, but without striking the 
trail. 

The affair now reached a climax of excitement. The reputation 
of the hunters began to suffer, and the hounds themselves finally 
showed that their confidence was giving way, for they would not 
run with the stanch eagerness that formerly characterized them. 
The fact of their being so often baffled had created the idea that 


they would never shake poor Reynard again; while many persons 
Dob 
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grew superstitious that he was a wizard, who could become invisible 
when he pleased. 

At last an enthusiastic hunter, who had great faith in the tangi- 
bility of the fox, and was also a believer in natural laws, determined 
that he would anticipate the arrival of the fox at the fence corner, 
and see how he managed to escape. Accordingly, when, on the next 
hunt, he was satisfied the animal was heading for the indicated spot, 
the hunter reached it by a short cut and posted himself a sentinel. 
Presently the fox came leisurely along a little in advance of the pack. 
When he reached the corner the hunter, in almost breathless excite- 
ment, noticed the creature deliberately make his way to the top of 
the fence, and then, as if confident of his safety, walk along, daintily 
balancing himself with the airs of a tight-rope dancer. On he went 
until he reached the forest trees in which the hunter was concealed. 
The fox now became cautious, cast a look behind, and saw that the 
pack was almost within death-dealing distance. No time was to be 
lost. Running forward so as to obtain momentum, he came oppo- 
site a dead and leaning tree, which stood isolated and inside of the 
field, within sixteen feet of the fence. This unguarded and promi- 
nent object he reached by a bound, confirming his hold by striking 
his fore-paws beyond a protruding knot; the next instant he as- 
cended to the top, some thirty feet from the ground, and disappeared. 
The hunter’s admiration for the intelligence of the animal made him 
keep the secret, and for a long time he enjoyed his neighbors’ spec- 
ulations and theories, until another hunter suspected the real cause, 
found out the secret, and avenged his frequent disappointments by 
cutting down the tree and capturing the smart fox. The hiding- 
place had often been noticed, but to leap the distance it stood from 
the fence was never thought to be possible; but practice, the favor- 
able angle of the trunk, the position of the knot to assist the foot- 
hold, formed a combination of favorable circumstances that enabled 
the cunning creature to overcome what appeared at first sight to be 
a physical impossibility. 

A number of half-grown boys, assisted by a dog, unearthed a fox 
and apparently killed it. The body was carried home, and thrown 
carelessly in a corner of the room while the party partook of supper. 
Reynard, seeing his enemies busily engaged, ventured to reconnoitre, 
and for this purpose cautiously raised himself on his fore-legs; but 
deeming it unsafe to do more, resumed his quiescent state. One of 

‘the party, who witnessed the movement, but unwilling, under the 
circumstances, to believe his own eyes, very deliberately passed a 
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piece of lighted paper under the fox’s nose; but the animal remained 
as insensible as a log, and was by univer an consent pronounced very 
dead, much to the epeiianatinn of the person who could not resist 
the idea that he had seen the fox rise on his forelegs and look 
about the room. The next morning, however, the animal, bating a 
slight wound and a soiled coat, was found in hes: heaktb—his pow- 
er at deception proving bosrortat enough to suppress the pain of 
twenty ordinary deaths. 

On one occasion a fox, surprised in a hen-house, simulated death 
. with such exactness that the owner of the slaughtered poultry 
thought the thief had died from a surfeit, and after kicking the 
stiffened body rudely about the floor, picked it up by the tail and 
threw it on the dunghill; a moment afterward master fox gathered 
up his legs and made good his escape. 

A fox had been pursued near Edgefield, South Carolina, but the 
hounds lost all trace of him invariably upon the side of a hill. A 
gentleman, determined to solve the mystery, found that the fox after 
starting would lead the pack a pretty smart race in the neighbor- 
hood, get them warm and excited, and would then run to the top of 
the hill; descending slowly until ie reached midway, when he would 
lie andaae scorn the dogs, flushed and eager, would have their 
natural speed accelerated by the descending grade, and they would 
almost literally run over as well as past the object of their pursuit, 
never perceiving that they had lost the trail until they precipitated 
themselves into the valley below. As soon as this happened the fox 
would rouse himself, cast a furtive glance behind, to be sure of the 
position of his enemies, and run away in an opposite direction with 
the greatest speed. 

Just after day-light a gentleman once observed a fox walking very 
stealthily along the borders of a farm; he looked very anxiously 
over the wall into the field, and seemed to long very much to get 
hold of one of the hares feeding in it, which he knew he could not 
catch by running. After reflecting a short time he seemed to form 
his plans. He first examined the different gaps in the wall, fixed 
upon one that seemed to be the most frequented, and then laid down 
as a cat would at a mouse-hole. He then, with great care and si- 
lence, scraped a small hollow in the ground, throwing up a barri- 
cade as a kind of screen, meantime, however, keeping up a most cau- 
tious examination of the adjoining field. When all this was ac- 
complished he laid himself down » a convenient posture for spring- 
ing on his prey. When the sun was fairly up the hares began to 
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pass out of the field, but not within reach from his ambush. Pres- 
ently two came directly toward him; he did not look up; the in- 
voluntary motion of his ears showed, however, that he knew of their 
approach. The hares came through the gap together; with the 
quickness of lightning he caught one and killed it; but unhappily 
for his length of days, the observant hunter now fired his gun, and 
fox and hare lay dead beside each other. 


THE WILD HORSE. 


Aurnoven horses are discovered in various parts ot the world, 
roving at will, and free as the birds in the air, naturalists pretty gen- 
erally agree that there are no genuine wild horses in existence, and 
that those so known, are merely descendants of domesticated breeds 
that have either made their escape from slavery, or been liberated 
and left to their fate in times of dearth. Writing on this subject, 
Mr. Bell says: “The early history of the horse is involved in much 
obscurity. It is indeed only in sacred writings that we have any 
probable trace of its original subjugation, or even a hint as to what 
nation the world is indebted to for so valuable a boon. Its natural 
history is no less doubtful; for there is every reason to believe that 
it has long ceased to exist in a state of nature, and that, like some 
other domestic animals, not a single indication remains by which 
we can judge of the form, the color, or the habits by which it was 
characterized before it became servant to man, or how far it may 
have differed from present domesticated races.” Against this may 
be set the argument of a far-seeing writer (Mx. Martin), who says: 
“Though we admit the difficulty of tracing our domestic ani- 
mals, or rather quadrupeds, to their precise source, there is not one 
that has not truly wild congeners of the closest affinity, unless in- 
deed the camel, and the horse of the restricted genus Aquus, are to 
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be regarded as exceptions. This fact being incontestable, we ought, 
before the horse be considered an exception to the rule, to be sure 
~ that none of the wild breeds are so in the true sense of the word, in- 
stead of taking it for granted. Is it because the wild horses so 
nearly resemble the domestic breeds that a reluctance to admit 
their claims is entertained? Surely we do not expect to find wild 
horses any thing but horses; and though”long domestication, cli- 
mate, and the care of the breeder may have impressed their signs 
on the unreclaimed race, still, in the main essentials, in those features 
which recommended the animal at first to man, and in those charac- 
ters which distinguish the horse from the ass, the true wild horse 
must be identical with the domestic.” 

On the immense plains that stretch far away on either side of the 
River Don are found great troops of horses, descendants of those 
animals employed at the siege of Azof in 1699, and, when they had 
eaten up the stocks of provender, and there was no more to be had, 
turned adrift to shift for themselves. One might suppose that ani- 
“mals, descended of a race who for centuries had depended on man 
for housing and corn, when suddenly driven into the bleak desert 
would be altogether unequal to self-support, and rapidly dwindle 
and die out; but Nature, from whom they had been so long es- 
tranged, took to them kindly; jaded old troop-horses and beasts of 
draught, their backs saddle-galled and their sides rubbed bald by 
the familiar harness, rejoiced at their liberty, and by the time their 
iron shoes—the last remaining token of slavery—were worn from 
their hoofs, he must have been a bold man who attempted to mount 
them or to back them into the shafts of a wagon. 

The Cossacks, who hunt these creatures in the winter-time, prizing 
them highly for their mettle and swiftness, distinguish them from 
the really wild horse. The latter they call “ tarpan”’ and the former 
“muzin.” The tarpans, congregate in herds—a thousand strong, 
subdivided into smaller gangs, each of which is headed by a stallion. 
When about to change their grazing-ground they proceed in the 
greatest order, each stallion heading his proper line and keeping it 
in order. Young and handsome male horses are sometimes in much 
the same distressing predicament as the “ rogue” elephant of Africa, 
‘shunned by or shunning their fellows, and grazing all alone. As, 
according to reliable authority, these solitary ones are invariably the 
most handsome, it is probable that the jealous old fellows of the 
herd, afraid, of being jilted by their shes, keep them at a safe dis- 
tance. Trequent battles take place between wild horses and wolves ; 
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except, however, the latter can muster an immense pack, they seldom 
attack a herd, and even then it is by no means certain that the 
wolves will come off victorious. 

The introduction of horses upon the Western Continent dates 
back to the second voyage of Columbus, in 1493. The first brought 
into any territory belonging to the United States were landed in 
Florida, in 1527, by Cabea de Vaca. These importations, from the 
dissensions which followed among the masters, escaped all control, 
and finding a home in the wilderness, multiplied to an almost in- 
credible extent, which, with the descendants of the horses introduced 
into Mexico by Cortéz, and into Peru by Pizarro, have filled the 
prairies of the north, and extended in countless numbers upon the 
pampas of the south. Upon the plains extending from La Plata to 
Patagonia are to be met single troops numbered by tens of thou- 
sands. The color of the American wild horse is generally chestnut ; 
but hundreds are often seen which are known as “ calico” or “ paint 
horses” from their many colors. They differ from those of Asia 
in being more easily tamed: in fact, so readily are they subdued 
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that they can not, with real propriety, be said to exist in a truly savy- 
age state. 

The Mexicans and South Americans are all good riders, and they 

perform constantly feats of horsemanship which would do credit to 
_ the Bedouins themselves. It is a common amusement with them to 
turn a horse at full speed upon a point designated by a blanket; 
they will charge a solid rampart with the rapidity. of lightning, and 
stop so suddenly that the feet of the horse will exactly touch the 
wall. For a small wager some have been known to rush at a cliff, 
rear their horses’ fore-legs in the air, so that they would for a mo- 
ment tremble over the dread precipice, and then whirl into safety. 
The Arabs, to show Layard their great estimation of his person, on 
one occasion amused themselves by:similar equestrian feats. They 
would gallop off at a distance, put their lances at rest, and then 
make deliberately for his head. The compliment consisted in stop- 
ping their charger suddenly short, so that the spear point would 
just touch his face. He naively adds, that his life would have been 
sacrificed if the well-trained steeds had made the slightest false step, 
or by any inequality in the ground disappointed the expectations of 
their masters. 

The North American Indians inhabiting the vast prairies which 
reach out from the Atlantic slope toward the Rocky Mountains, are 
all excellent equestrians, and possess an abundance of horses. They 
do not, however, become attached to individuals of the species, and 
consequently the “ Indian pony ” possesses less intelligence than he 
would if he had a more considerate trainer. When a chief dies 
they sacrifice his war-steed over his grave, that he may go well- 
mounted into the presence of the “ Great Spirit.” The horse, to 
them, may be considered a vessel to carry them over their bound- 
less prairies, assist them in hunting the buffalo, and aid: them in 
their war excursions. Occasionally these vast fields of vegetation, 
dried by the summer sun, ignite, and a conflagration takes place 
such as can be witnessed nowhere else in the world. On roll the 
devouring flames, crackling and exulting, while the dark clouds of 
smoke obscure the sun and stifle the atmosphere. It is on these oc- 
casions that the Indian and his horse have a chase for life; and 
often, in spite of their combined sagacity and fleetness, they are 
overtaken and destroyed. . 

The mad career of a troop of wild horses impelled by thirst, fire, 
or some other cause of panic, is called a “stampedo.” Mr. Murray 
witnessed one, and thus describes it: “About an hour after the 
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THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 


. usual time for securing the horses for the night, an indistinct sound 
arose like the muttering of distant thunder; as it approached it be- 
came mixed with the howling of all the dogs in the encampment, 
and with the shouts and yells of the Indians; in coming nearer, it 
rose high above all these accompaniments, and resembled the lashing 
of a heavy surge upon the beach. On and on it rolled toward us, 
and partly from my own hearing, partly from the hurried words and 
actions of the tenants of our lodge, I gathered it must be the fierce 
and uncontrollable gallop of thousands of panic-stricken horses. As 
this living torrent drew near, I sprang to the front of the tent, seized 
my favorite riding mare, and, in addition to the hobbles which con- 
fined her, twisted the long Zariat round her fore-legs; then led her 
immediately in front of the fire, hoping that the excited and mad- 
dened fiood of horses would divide and pass on each side of it. As 
the galloping mass drew near our horses began to snort, prick up 

their ears, and then to tremble; and when it burst upon us they be- 
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came completely ungovernable with terror. All broke loose and 
joined their affrighted companions, except my mare, which struggled 
with the fury of a wild beast; and I only retained her by using all 
my strength, and at last throwing her on her side. On went the 
troop, trampling in their headlong speed over skins, dried meats, 
etc., and overthrowing the tents. They were soon lost in the dark- 
ness of the night and in the wilds of the prairie, and nothing more 
was heard of them save the distant yelping of the curs who contin- 
ued their ineffectual pursuit.” 

The “ lasso,” a simple noosed cord, is the only weapon used se the 
Indians in their horse-hunts. ees with this potent implement, 
and mounted on their savage steeds, as naked as themselves, the 
Indians give chase to the flying herds, yelling as only Indians can 
yell, and handling the lissom lasso ready for a “ cast” as soon as 
they come up to the wild horses, as, after a run of a score of miles 
or so, they invariably do; for—and it is a curious fact—the trained 
horse, bearing his trainer on his back, possesses greater fleetness and 
endurance than the wild fellow, unbacked and unburdened as he is. 
The Indian singles out a horse from the flying herd, and, whir! flies 
the unerring cord, the noose making a necklace for the stricken 
creature, who, so suddenly checked in his thundering career, stands 
still as a marble horse, while the lasso—its owner having halted his 
horse the moment the cord was cast—is strained like a thick wire 
of iron. The skill of both Guachos and Indians in using the lasso 
is extraordinary. Their faith in it, too, is unbounded. During the 
war of independence, eight or ten Guachos, who had never seen a 
piece of artillery till one was fired at them in the streets of Buenos 
Ayres, fearlessly galloped up to it, placed their lassos over the car- 
riage of the cannon, and fairly overturned it. 

From being constantly on horseback, the Indians can scarcely 
walk ; from their infancy they are accustomed to it, and among them 
baby “begins to ride” at much about the same period of its exist- 
ence as among us the little thing begins to find what feet were given 
him for. The Indians of the prairies and pampas, whose forefathers 
fied in horror and dismay from the double-headed centaurs, whose 
arms were thunder and lightning, are now literally incorporated 
with the brave beast. In consequence of this constant horse-riding, 
both Indians and Guachos present a by no means commanding ap- 
pearance when on terra firma ; their legs are weak and bowed, as 
may be seen with the old-fashioned postilions; the majesty of bear- 
ing which marks their upper portion making the deformity more 
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conspicuous. If there is a portion of his carcase the Guachos de- 
spises, it is his legs. 

Washington Irving gives a spirited account of capturing a 
wild horse. “We left the buffalo camp about eight o’clock, and 
had a toilsome and harassing march of two hours, over ridges of 
hills, covered with a ragged forest of ‘scrub-oaks, and broken by: deep 
gullies. About ten o’clock in the morning we came to where this 
line of rugged hills swept down into a valley, through which flowed 
the north fork of Red River. <A beautiful meadow, about half a 
mile wide, enameled with yellow autumnal flowers, stretched for 
two or three miles along the foot of the hills, bordered on the op- 
posite side by the river, whose banks were fringed with cotton-wood 
trees, the bright foliage of which refreshed and delighted the eye, 
after being wearied by the contemplation of monotonous wastes of 
brown forest. 

“The meadow was finely diversified by groves and clumps of 
trees, so happily disposed that they seemed as if set out by the hand 
of art. As we éast our eyes over this fresh and delightful valley, 
we beheld a troop of wild horses, quietly grazing on a green lawn, 
about a mile distant, to our right, while to our left, at nearly the 
same distance, were several buffaloes,—some feeding, others repos- 
ing, and ruminating among the high, rich herbage, under the shade 
of a clump of cotton-wood trees. The whole had the appearance of 
a broad, beautiful tract of pasture-land, on the highly-ornamented 
estate of some gentleman farmer, with his cattle grazing about the 
lawns and meadows. 

“ A council of war was now held, and it was determined to profit 
by the present favorable opportunity, and try our hand at the grand 
hunting manceuvre, which is called ‘ringing the wild horse.’ This 
requires a large party of horsemen, well mounted. They extend 
themselves in each direction, at a certain distance apart, and gradu- 
ally form a ring of two or three miles in circumference, so as to sur- 
round the game. This must be done with extreme care, for the 
wild horse is the most readily alarmed inhabitant of the prairie, and 
can scent a hunter at a great distance, if to windward. 

“The ring being formed, two or three ride toward the horses, 
which start off in an opposite direction. Whenever they approach 
the bounds of the ring, however, a huntsman presents himself, and 
turns them from their course. In this way they are checked, and 
driven back at every point, and kept galloping round and round this 
magic circle, until, being completely tired down, it is easy for hunt- 
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ers to ride up beside them, and throw the lariat over their heads. 
The prime horses of the most speed, courage, and bottom, however, 
are apt to break through and escape, so that, in general, it is the 
second-rate horses that are taken. 

“Preparations were now made for a hunt of this kind. The pack- 
horses#were now taken into the woods, and firmly tied to trees, lest 
in a rush of wild horses they should break away. Twenty-five men 
were then sent, under the command of a lieutenant, to steal along the 
edge of the valley, within the strip of wood that skirted the hills. 
They were to station themselves about fifty yards apart, within the 
edge of the woods, and not advance or show themselves until the 
horses dashed in that direction. Twenty-five men were sent across 
the valley, to steal in like manner along the river-bank that bordered 
the opposite side, and to station themselves among the trees. 

“.A third party of about the same number was to form a line, 
stretching across the lower part of the valley, so as to connect the 
two wings. Beatte and our other half-breed, Antoine, together with 
the ever-officious Tonish, were to make a circuit through the woods, so 
as to get to the upper part of the valley, in the rear of the horses, 
and drive them forward into the kind of sack that we had formed, 
while the two wings should join behind them, and make a complete 
circle. The flanking-parties were quietly extending themselves out 
of sight, on each side of the valley, and the residue were stretching 
themselves like the links of a chain across it, when the wild horses 
gave signs that they scented an enemy,—snuffing the air, snorting, 
and looking about. At length, they pranced off slowly toward the 
river, and disappeared behind a green bank. 

“Here, had the regulations of the chase been observed, they 
would have been quietly checked and turned back by the advance 
of a hunter from the trees. Unluckily, however, we had our wild- 
fire, jack-o’lantern little Frenchman to deal with. Instead of keep- 
ing quietly up the right side of the valley, to get above the horses, 
the moment he saw them move toward the river he broke out of 
the covert of woods, and dashed furiously across the plain in pursuit. 
of them. This put an end to all system. The half-breeds and half 
a score of rangers joined in the chase. 

“Away they all went over the green bank. In a moment or two 
the wild horses re-appeared, and came thundering down the valley, 
with Frenchman, half-breeds, and rangers galloping and bellowing 
behind them. It was in vain that the line drawn across the valley 
attempted to check and turn back the fugitives; they were too hotly 
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pressed by their pursuers: in their panic they dashed through the 
line, and clattered down the plain. 

“The whole troop joined in the headlong chase, some of the 
rangers without hats or caps, their hair flying about their ears, and 
others with handkerchiefs tied around their heads. The buffaloes, » 
which had been calmly ruminating among the herbage, heaved up 
their huge forms, gazed for a moment at the tempest that came 
scouring down the meadow, then turned and took to heavy rolling 
flight. They were soon overtaken; the promiscuous throng were 
pressed together by the contracting sides of the valley, and away 
they went, pell-mell, hurry-skurry, wild buffalo, wild horse, wild 
huntsman, with clang and clatter, and whoop and halloo, that made 
the forests ring. : 

“ At length the buffaloes turned into a green brake, on the river- 
bank, while the horses dashed up a narrow defile of the hills, with 
their pursuers close to their heels.’ Beatte passed several of them, hav- 
ing fixed his eye upon a fine Pawnee horse that had his ears slit, and 
saddle-marks upon his back. He pressed him gallantly, but lost 
him in the woods. 

“ Among the wild horses was a fine black mare, which, in scram- 
bling up the defile, tripped and fell. A young ranger sprang from 
his horse, and seized her by the mane and muzzle. Another ranger 
dismounted, and came to his assistance. The mare struggled 
fiercely, kicking, and biting, and striking with her fore-feet, but a 
noose was slipped over her head, and her struggles were in vain. 
It was some time, however, before she gave over rearing and plung- 
ing, and lashing out with her feet on every side. The two rangers 
then led her along the valley, by two strong lariats, which enabled 
them to keep at a sufficient distance on each side to be out of the 
reach of her hoofs, and whenever she struck out in one direction she 
was jerked in the other. In this way her spirit was gradually sub- 
dued.” | . 

The horse is distinguished from all other animals in having an un- 
divided hoof, and in the singular property of breathing through the 
nostrils only, and not through the mouth; for in the severest exer- 
-cises the mouth is never seen to open, unless the lower jaw is brought 
down violently by force of the bit. This will account for the 
“ speaking-trumpet ” nostril seen after hard riding. It is also singu- 
lar of the horse, that, although one of the most delicate animals in 
the choice of food, he disturbs the water before he will drink, and 
his ears, in a wild state, have a tendency to hang down, and only as- 
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sume their pointed and erect appearance while under the guardian- 
ship of man. In this last respect the horse differs from all other 
animals, for with them the erect ear is the sign of the savage, the 
falling ear the evidence of civilization. To us the argument seems 
*plain, that the true physical beauty of the horse, as well as the pro- 
duction of his full speed, are alone accomplished under the watchful 
care of his human master. 


THE WALRUS. 


Tuer walrus, or sea-horse, inhabits the Northern Seas. It is a 
large animal, often attaining the length of fifteen feet. Its head is 
small in proportion to the body, and people are eonsequently greatly 
deceived as to its size. It is covered with short, yellowish hair. 
From the upper jaw two enormous tusks project. They are often 
two feet long, and furnish very fine ivory, for dental purposes prefer- 
able to that of the elephant tusks. The walrus employs his tusks 
for climbing rocks or heaps of ice, and also for digging sea-weed, on 
which the animal largely subsists. They are also formidable weap- 
ons of attack or defense. From their position one would suppose 
they could only be used for -a downward blow, but the creature 
turns his neck with great facility, and can strike upward and down- 
ward as well as sideways. They are firmly and strongly imbedded, 
for about six or seven inches of their length, in a mass of very hard 
bone, forming the front of the animal’s head. The cow has tusks 
the same as the bull, but not usually so long. The calf has none the 
first year. The upper lip of the walrus is thickly set with strong, 
transparent, bristly hair, about six inches long, and as thick as a crow- 
quill; and this terrific mustache, together with his long white tusks, 
and fierce-looking blood-shot eyes, gives him a most unearthly and 
demoniacal appearance as he rears his head above the waves. The 
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walrus are often seen on the ice in herds of hundreds, huddled to- 
gether like so many swine, rolling and sporting about, and making 
the air resound with their bellowing, which is very like that of the 
bull. One of their number is always on the watch, and at the slight- 
est sign of danger it gives the alarm, when they all tumble into the 
water in the greatest confusion. The walrus is almost helpless on 
land, although fierce and active in the water. If let alone he is in- 
offensive; but when he is attacked he shows fight, which makes 
hunting him no child’s-play. If a polar bear, pressed by hunger, 
ventures to attack a walrus in the water, the whole herd rush upon 
him, drag him under, and tear him in pieces. Sometimes an old 
walrus will rush upon a boat, and upset it. 


WALRUS SKULL AND TUSKS. 


We derive our account of the walrus principally from Mr. Lamont’s 
“Seasons with the Sea-horses,” a book of sporting adventures in the 
Northern European seas. The walrus is hunted with the harpoon, 
and also with the rifle. A walrus boat is about twenty feet long 
by five beam, is bow-shaped at both ends, and is at once strong, 
light, swift to row, and easily turned on its own centre. The boat” 
is painted white in order that its appearance may assimilate as 
much as possible to that of the ice. The boat is provided with har- 
poons and lances, and accommodates five or six persons. 

In the water, the walrus is usually captured by “ jaging ;” that is, _ 
chasing a herd, keeping in the direction which they appear’to take 
when they dive. The old walruses can outswim any boat; but they 
accommodate their speed to that of the young. Ifa young one is 
struck, he sets up a plaintive grunt, which brings the whole herd 
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around the boat. The affection of the dams for their young is very 
touching. Mr. Lamont’s harpooner had once struck an old cow, 
when he observed that she had a young one under her right fin. 
The harpooner tried repeatedly to strike the “junger,” but the cow 
seemed to watch the direction of the blow, and to receive with 
pleasure several harpoons intended for her young. “TI shall never 
forget,” he says, “the faces of the old walrus and her calf as they 
looked back at the boat. The countenance of the young one so ex- 
pressive of abject terror, and yet of confidence in its mother’s power 
of protecting it, as it swam along under her wing, and the old cow’s 
face showing such reckless defiance for all that we could do to her- 
self, and yet such terrible anxiety for the safety of her calf.” One 
is almost sorry to read that-the old cow was killed, and-the young 
one harpooned, when the men commenced gentiy stirring him up 
with the butt-end of a lance, in order to make him cry out, and so 
call back the herd—this time, however, without success, for the herd 
had gone out of hearing when the young one was captured. . “ Jag- 
ing walruses”” must be exciting work. Mr. Lamont thus describes 
such a scene: 

“Five pairs of oars, pulled with utmost strength, make the boat 
seem to fly through the water, while, perhaps, a hundred walruses, 
roaring, bellowing, blowing, snorting, and splashing, make an acre of 
the sea all in a foam before and around her. The harpooner stands 
with one foot on the thwart and the other on the front locker, 
with the line coiled in his right hand, and the long weapon in both 
hands ready balanced for a dart, while he shouts to the crew which 
direction to take. The herd generally keep close together. One 
moment you see a hundred grisly heads and long gleaming white 
tusks above the waves; they give one spout from their blow-holes, 
take one breath of fresh air, and the next moment you see a hundred 
brown hemispherical backs, the next a hundred pair of hind-flippers 
flourishing, and then they are all down. On, on goes the boat as 
hard as ever we can pull the oars; up come the sea-horses again, 
pretty close this time, and before they can draw breath the boat 
rushes into the midst of them: whish/ goes the harpoon: birr/ 
goes the line over the gunwale; and a luckless junger on whom 
Christian has kept his eye is ‘fast:’ his bereaved mother charges 
the boat instantly with flashing eyes and snorting with rage; she 
quickly receives a harpoon in the back and a bullet in the brains, 
and she hangs lifeless on the line; now the junger begins to utter 
his plaintive grunting bark, and “fifty furious walruses are close 
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round the boat in a few seconds, rearing up breast-high in the water, 

and snorting and blowing as if they would tear us all to pieces. 

Two of these auxiliaries are speedily harpooned i in their turn, and 
the rest hang back a little, when, as bad luck would have it, the 
junger gave up the ghost, owing to the severity of his harpooning, 
and the others, no longer attracted by his cries, retire to a more pru- 
dent distance. But for the ‘untoward’ and premature decease of 
the junger, the men tell me we should have had more walruses on 
our hands than we could manage. We now devote our attention to 
‘polishing off’ the two live walruses—well-sized young bulls—who 
are still towing the heavy boat, with their two dead comrades at- 
tached, as if she was behind a steam-tug, and struggling madly to 
drag us under the icebergs: a vigorous application of the lances 
soon settles the business, and we now, with some difliculty, tow our 
four dead victims to the nearest flat iceberg and fix the ice-anchor, 
by which, with the powerful aid of block and tackle, we haul them 
one by one on the ice and divest them of their spoils. While we 
were engaged in cutting up these walruses, there were at least 
fifty more surrounding the iceberg, snorting and bellowing, and 
rearing up in the water as if smelling the blood of their slaughtered 
friends, and curious to see what we were doing to them now. They 
were so close that I might have shot a dozen of them; but as they 
would have been sure to sink before the boat could get to them, I 
was not so cruel as wantonly to take their lives. When the wal- 
ruses were all skinned, we followed the herd again with success; 

and when we left off, in consequence of dense fog suddenly coming 
on, we had secured nine altogether—a very fair morning’s bag, we 
thought.” 

The walrus-hunters of Norway are the true descendants of the 
Vikings and Berserkers, who were once the terror of all maritime 
Europe. They lead a hard and dangerous life, and have a weary 
and restless look about the eyes, as though they were in the perpet- 
ual presence of danger. At sea they are bold and hardy; at home 
their normal state is that of intoxication. Their trade is a kind of | 
lottery, where the certainty of privation and labor is balanced by the 
possibility of large gains. [The walrus is valuable for his oil, his 
skin, and his ivory. The oil is less in proportion to his bulk than 
that of the seal. A seal of 600 pounds will have 200 or more of fat ; 
a walrus of 2000 pounds will have no more. A very obese old wal- 
rus, weighing 3060 pounds, may produce 500 or 600 pounds of blub- 
ber, the smaller quantity being the utmost furnished by the best 
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specimens killed by Mr. Lamont. But then his skin is valuable, be- 
ing worth from four to eight dollars. It is principally sent to 
Sweden and Russia, where it is used for harness and sole-leather, or 
twisted into ropes. “Formerly nearly all the rigging.of Russian and 
Norwegian vessels was made of walrus skin. When the market is 
overstocked, the surplus is boiled into glue. 

Mr. Hall, in his “ Arctic Researches,” from which we have frequent- 
ly quoted, describes the manner of hunting the walrus among the In- 
nuit or Esquimaux tribes of the regions in the north of the American 
continent: “The hunter has a peculiar spear, to which is attached a 
long line made of walrus hide; this line is coiled, and hung about 
his neck; thus prepared, he hides himself among the broken, drifting 
ice, and awaits the moment for striking his game. The spear is 
then thrown, and the hunter at once slips the coil of line off his head, 
fastens the end to the ice by driving the spear through a loop in 
it, and waits till the walrus comes to the surface of the water,-into 
which he has plunged on feeling the stroke of the harpoon; then the 
animal is quickly dispatched by the use of a long lance. The reck- 
lessness and coolness of the Innuit is forcibly shown in this opera- 
tion; for if he should fail to free his neck of the coil at the right mo- 
ment, he would inevitably be drawn headlong beneath the ice. 

Returning again to Mr. Lamont’s volume, we learn that toward 
the close of August the walruses take to the land in some secluded 
spot, where they remain for weeks in a semi-torpid state, without 
moving or feeding. Thousands are sometimes congregated in a 
mass. ‘The vessels have by this time nearly all departed, and the 
chances are that the trysting-place of the animals will not be dis- 
covered in the few days which remain of the season. But such 
chances are what every Spitzbergen hunter prays for by day and 
dreams of by night. Let him discover such a placer, and the work 
of a few hours will be worth a fortune. Such a chance occurred in 
1852 to a couple of small sloops. Approaching one of the Thou- 
sand. Islands, they discovered a herd of four thousand walruses fast 
asleep. They lay in a little sandy bay shut in by rocks on each side, 
leaving only a narrow opening to the sea. The walrus is almost 
helpless on land, though fierce and actiye in the water. Sixteen men 
armed with lances attacked this herd. Those in front were killed 
until their carcasses formed a wall, over which those in the rear could 
not pass. The crews worked with a will; every good lance-thrust 
was worth a score of dollars. They thrust and stabbed the defense- 
less beasts till their spears were dulled, and they themselves were 
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utterly exhausted. In a few hours these sixteen men had killed 
nine hundred walruses. Their vessels would hold only a small part 
of their prey. They loaded them to their utmost capacity, and set 
sail for Hammerfest, hoping to be able to return with other vessels 
and secure the remainder. They were disappointed. When they 
came back, they found the island shut in by miles of drift ice, 
through which they could not pass. Before spring the skins and 
blubber were of course useless; so that six or seven hundred wal- 
ruses were destroyed without benefit to any body. Six years later 
Mr. Lamont visited the island. Even then the remains of the wal- 
ruses were piled up two or three deep, many of the skins and car- 
casses being tolerably entire, in spite of the ravages of bears, foxes, 
and gulls. The smell of this decaying mass of flesh was perceptible 
at a distance of several miles. This island, which was formerly known 
as a famous resort of walruses, is now entirely deserted by them. - 

Dr. Hayes, in his “ Narr sige of a Voyage of Discovery toward the 
North Pole,” gives an account of a walrus-hunt which, for graphic 
and vivid description, can scarcely be excelled. The day being warm, 
and the sun bright and hot, the walruses came up out of the water 
in vast numbers to sleep and bask in the quiet heat. The ice had 
broken adrift, and came floating down into the open sea, with every 
piece covered with the beasts. They Seemed to muster by thou- 
sands. A walrus-hunt was at once resolved upon, and the boat was 
soon in readiness, the crew selected, and three rifles and a harpoon 
provided. After pulling about two miles with muffled oars, the 
hunting-party drew near a cake of ice, on which about two dozen of 
the great ugly monsters were lying huddled together. The group 
consisted of two enormous bulls, several cows, and calves of various 
sizes, “ At length,” says Dr. Hayes, “ we were within a few boats- 
lengths of the ice-raft, and the game had not taken alarm; they had 
probably never seen a boat before. Our preparations were made as 
we approached. The walrus will always sink when dead, unless 
held up by a harpoon line; and there were therefore but two 
chances for us to secure our game—either to shoot the beast dead 
on the raft, or to get a harpoon well into him after he was wounded, 
and hold on to him until he was killed. As to killing the saa 
where he lay, that was not likely to happen, for the thick skin de- 
stroys the force of the ball before it can reach any vital part, and, 
indeed, at a distance actually flattens it; and the skull is so ro: 
that it is hard to penetrate with an Srdinay bullet, unless the ball 
happens to strike through the eye. 
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“Jo Miller, a cool and spirited fellow, who had been after whales 
on the ‘ Nor’-west Coast,’ was given the harpoon, and he took his 
station at the bows; while Knou, Jensen, and myself kept our places 
in the stern-sheets, and had our rifles in readiness. Each selected 
his animal, and we fired in concert over the heads of the oarsmen. 
As soon as the rifles were discharged I ordered the men to ‘ give 
way, and the boat shot right among the startled animals. As 
they rolled off pell-mell into the sea, Jensen here fired at the head 
of one of the bulls and hit him in the neck; Knou killed a young 
one, which was pushed off, in the hasty scramble, and sank, while 
T planted a minie ball somewhere in the head of the other bull, and 
drew from him a most frightful bellow—louder, I venture to say, 
than ever came from the wild bull of Bashan. When he rolled over 
into the water, which he did with a splash that sent the spray flying 
all over us, he almost touched the bow of the boat, and gave 
Miller a good opportunity to get in his harpoon, which he did in 
capital style. 

“The alarmed herd seemed to make straight for the bottom, and 
the lines spun out over the gunwale at a fearful pace; but having 
several coils in the boat, the end was not reached before the animals 
began to rise, and we took in the slack and got ready for what was 
to follow. The strain of the line whipped the boat around among 
some loose fragments of ice, and the line having fouled among it, 
we should have been in great jeopardy had not one of the sailors 
promptly sprung out, cleared the line, and defended the boat. 

“Tn a few minutes the whole herd appeared at the surface about 
fifty yards away from us, the harpooned animal being among them. 
Miller held fast to his line, and the boat was started with a rush. 
The coming up of the herd was the signal for a scene which bafiles 
description. They uttered one wild, concerted shriek, as if an ag- 
onized call for help, and then the air was filled with answering 
shrieks. The ‘huh! huh! huh!’ of the wounded bulls seemed to 
find an echo everywhere, as the cry was taken up and passed along 
from floe to floe, like the bugle-blast passed from squadron to squad- 
ron along a line of battle; and down from every piece of ice plunged 
the startled beasts, as quickly as the sailor drops from his hammock 
when the log-roll beats to quarters. With their ugly heads just 
above the water, and with mouths wide open, belching forth the 
dismal ‘huh! huh! huh!’ they came tearing toward the boat. 

“In a few moments we were completely surrounded, and the num- 
bers kept multiplying with astonishing rapidity. The water soon 
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became alive and black with them. They seemed at first to be 
frightened and irresolute, and for a time it did not seem that they 
meditated mischief; but the pleasing prospect was soon dissipated, 
and we were forced to look well to our safety. 

“That they meditated an attack there could no longer be a doubt. 
To escape the onslaught was impossible. We had raised a hornet’s 
nest about our ears in a most astonishingly short space of time, and 
we must do the best we could. Even the wounded animal to which 
we were fast turned upon us, and we became the focus of at least a 
thousand gaping, bellowing mouths. 

“Tt seemed to be the purpose of the walruses to get their tushes on 
the gunwale of the boat, and it was evident that in the event if we 
should have such monster tushes on to us, the boat would be torn in 
pieces, and we would be left floating in the sea helpless. All this gave 
motive, therefore, to be active. Miller plied his lance from the bows, 
and gave many a serious wound. The men pushed back the nearest 
with their oars, while Knou, Jensen, and myself loaded and fired 
our rifles as rapidly ag we could. Several times we were in great 
danger, but the timely thrust of an oar, or the lance, or a bullet 
saved us. Once I thought we were surely gone. I had fired, and 
was hastening to load; a wicked-looking brute was rushing at us, 
and it seemed probable that he would be upon us. I stopped load- 
ing, and was preparing to cram my rifle down his throat, when 
Knou, who had got ready his weapon, sent a fatal shot into his head. 
Again an immense animal, the largest I had ever seen, and with 
tusks apparently three feet long, was observed to be making his 
way through the herd with mouth wide open, bellowing dreadfully. 
I was now, as before, busy loading ; Knou and Jensen had just dis- 
charged their pieces, and the men were well engaged with their oars. 
It was a critical moment, but, happily, I was in time. The monster, 
his head high above the boat, was within two feet of the gunwale, 
when I raised my piece and fired into his mouth. The discharge 
killed him instantly, and he went down like a stone.” 

This ended the fray. The herd suddenly lost courage, and all 
dove down with a tremendous splash; and when they came up, al- 
though still shrieking, they were some distance from the boat, with 
their heads pointed seaward. A dozen had been killed, and many 
more wounded. ‘The water was red with blood. The bull to which 
they were made fast pulled away with all his might after the retreat- 
ing herd; but his strength failed, the line was hauled in, and he was 
soon approached near enough,to use the lance. “I never before, 
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says Dr. Hayes, “regarded the walrus as a verily formidable ani- 
mal; but this contest convinces me that I have done their courage 
great injustice. They are full of fight; and had we not been very 
active and self-possessed, our boat would have been torn to pieces, 
and we either drowned or killed.” 
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THE CROCODILE. 


FAMILIAR as we had always 
supposed ourselves to be with the 
‘habits and appearance of the alli- 
gator, it was not until years ago, 
when we sat down to give a mi- 
-nute description, that we were 
aware how absorbing may be the 
impression of a hideous object up- 
on the mind, and yet how indistinct 
our knowledge of details. Hardly 
a “swamper” in the South-west 
but feels able to give a clear idea 
of the alligator; few gentlemen 
sportsmen, who, year after year, 
amuse themselves with shooting 
the reptile, but feel some confi- 
dence; yet we have the written 
experience before us of one who 
; has’ slain his “thousands,” who 
frankly acknowledges, whenever 
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brought upon the stand, that he really knows very little about the 
“critter,” and has no positive idea even of the greatest length the 
old patriarchs obtain in their favorite homes among the tributa- 
ries of the Lower Mississippi. 

Shakspeare—who seems to have known every thing by inspira- 
tion—in his tragedy Antony and Cleopatra, represents a conversa- 
tion between Lepidus and Antony, which, for naturalness, might 
have occurred between one of our citizens and Mr. Jones, just re- 
turned from a tour through Egypt. 

Lxepipus. “ What manner of thing is your crocodile?” _ 

Antony. “It is shaped, sir, like itself; it is as broad as it hath 
breadth ; it is just so high as it is, and moves with its own organs; 
it lives by that which nourisheth it; and the elements once out of 
it,-it, transmigrates.” | 

Lerrivvus. “ What color is it of ?” 

Antony. “ Of its own color too.” 

Leripus. “It is a strange serpent.” 

Antony. “Tis so, and the tears of it are wet.” 

This description of the crocodile is just as clear as the Nile mud, 
of which Lepidus says they are bred; and yet we have heard simi- 
lar dialogues a hundred times, not upon “ Pompey’s walley lying 
near Micenum,” but upon our more splendid craft plying upon the 
“Father of waters.” Says the traveler, accosting a resident of the 
Southern regions, “ Are you familiar with the alligator, sir?” 

Native. “I have lived among them all my life.” 

Travever. “ What kind of a looking thing is an alligator ?” 

Native. “ Why, something like an old log, sir.” 

* 'TravEe.er. “How long do they grow ?” 

Native. “ Perhaps ten, fifteen, or thirty feet; I never examined 
them.” 

TRAVELER. “On what do they live ?”. 

Native. “On most any thing they can get, sir; or on nothing, if 
it suits ’em best.” 

TRAVELER (musing). “They are a very curious reptile.” 

Natives. “They are, sir.” 

Yet, with all this vagueness respecting the true history of the al- 
ligator, it forms one of the prominent objects of the four most re- 
markable rivers of the world—the Ganges, the Nile, the Amazon, 
and the Mississippi—and by its intimate association with the Egyp- 
tians, is one of the most early chosen of created things that became 
an object of veneration among mankind. 
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The idea is very general that there is a radical difference between 
the crocodile and alligator; but such is not the case. The inhabit- 
ant of the East is the same as his prototype of the Western world, 
if we except a seeming want of firmness in the scaly exterior, which 
gives an additional repulsiveness. We have carefully examined 
some of the bodies of the “sacred crocodiles ” tWat have been ex- 
humed from among the burying-places of the ancient Egyptians, 
which afforded us curious thoughts, when we recalled the time of 
their living, and their elevation by a strange people into the place of 
protecting deities; yet, while we looked, they faded into the very 
familiar carcasses we have so often seen, stiffened by the rifle of the 
unerring hunter, upon the banks of Red River, or decaying inthe 
solitary swamps in the vicinity of New Orleans. 

Among a portion of the people of Egypt of the earliest times, the 
crocodile undoubtedly represented their greatest divinity ; many 
cities, or perhaps more properly speaking, collections of vast tem- 
ples were built in its honor, and its priests, of all others, were most 
presumptuous. Ezekial the prophet poured forth, in burning lan- 
guage, his denunciations upon the worshipers “ of the great dragon 
that lieth in the midst of Pharaoh’s rivers, which hath said, My river 
is mine own, and I have made ¢ for myself.” “ And,” he continues, 
“{ will put hooks in thy jaws; I have given thee for meat to the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air;” thus using, in the’ mo- 
ment of his inspiration, the crocodile as the very personification of 
Egypt itself. . 

The crocodile, though so essentially associated with Egypt, is dis- 
tributed over the world, and. is common to every continent except 
Europe. Its appearance is so repulsive, and its strength so appar- 
ent, that it leaves the idea on the mind that it possesses great de- 
structiveness. Its lipless mouth, leaving its horrid teeth ever grin- 
ning in seeming anger, causes an alarm that is rarely overcome by 
familiarity. It is, therefore, no wonder that the ferocity of this 
reptile has been made a favorite subject with many writers. 

Of the crocodiles of the Ganges, Miss Emma Roberts says: “The 
bank of the Ganges opposite to Monghyr has not the slightest pre- 
tensions to beauty. Its low, flat, swampy shores, intersected with 
reedy islets, are the haunts of multitudes of alligators, which, in the 
hot season, may be seen sunning themselves by the side of the huge 
ant-hills erected upon the sand-banks appearing above the water. 
Some of these animals attain a prodigious size. Many of these mon- 
sters are fifteen feet long, and they swim fearlessly past the boats, 
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lifting up their terrific heads and raising their dark bodies from the 
water as they glide along. Though not so frequently as in former 
times, when the echoes of the river were less disturbed by the re- 
port of fire-arms, natives are still victims of that species of alligator 
which lies in wait for men and animals venturing incautiously too 
near their haunts* In many that have been killed, the silver orna- 
ments worn by women and children have been found—a confirming 
proof of the fearful nature of their prey.” 

Lieut. Herndon, United States Navy, describes the river Amazon 
as abounding with the reptile. ‘“ Above Obidos,” he writes, “we 
began to fall in with these elegant creatures in considerable num- 
bers, especially when we were anchored at night in the still bays. 
In the bright moonlight we could see them floating about in every 
direction, sometimes quite motionless on the surface, and only dis- 
tinguishable from logs by careful inspection. Not long before my 
arrival, a woman, bathing after nightfall in company with her hus- 
band, was seized and carried off by one of these monsters. She was 
not even in the river, but sitting on the bank pouring water over 
her head with a gourd, when the reptile crawled from behind a log, 
where it had been lying, and carried her off in its mouth. The 
padre the next morning declared war upon the reptiles, and. had the 
Indians out with their lances and harpoons to destroy them. 

“The noise they make is a sort of grunt, such as a good-natured 
pig might make with his mouth shut, only rather louder. By imi- 
tating it, we drew them quite near us, and it is little they care for a 
musket-ball. We shot a young, heedless fellow, however, one morn- 
ing, as he was skulking under a dead trunk by the shore. When we 
got into the Parana mires, and especially when we visited the pira- 
rucu lakes, with which the country is interspersed, we saw jacares* 
lying about in them like great black stones or trunks of trees. It 
is amusing to observe what a perfectly good understanding seems 
to subsist between the jacares and the fishermen, the former waiting 
very patiently for their share, which is the offal. When a large fish 
is hooked, the fishermen leap into the water, in the very midst of 
the jacares, which merely sheer out of the way until their turn 
comes; and such a thing as a jacare attacking a man is very rarely 
known. 

“That this, however, does occur now and then we saw fearful 
evidence. When we were placed near a sitio, a little below the up- 
per mouth of the Ranos, I learned that the ‘ Victoria’ had been 

* Name on the Amazon for alligator. 
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seen in a small lake near; and as I wished to trace the distribution 
of this plant in the Valley of the Amazon, I was anxious to verify 
the report, and likewise to procure specimens; but there was no 
montaria—as canoes hollowed out of a single trunk of a tree are 
called—and I was told I might probably borrow one at a sitio a 
little higher up. I accordingly proceeded to this sitio, and found 
there an old man and his three sons, men of middle age, with their 
children. Two of the sons had just come in from a distant fishing 
expedition, the third had his arm in a sling; and on inquiring the 
cause, I learned that seven weeks ago, he and his father had been 
fishing in the very lake I wished to visit, and were embarked in a 
small montaria which remains constantly in the lake, the outlet of 
which is dried up in summer. They had reached the middle of the 
lake, and were looking out for fish with their bows and arrows, 
when, unseen by them, a large jacare came under’ the montaria, gave 
it a jerk which sent them both into the water, and, seizing the son 
by the shoulder of the right arm, dived with him at once to the bot- 
tom, the lake being about four fathoms deep. In this position of 
fearful peril, he had sufficient presence of mind to thrust the fingers 
of his left hand into the monster’s eyes, and after rolling over three 
or four times, the jacare let go his hold, and the poor fellow rose to 
the surface, though mangled, bleeding, and helpless. His father im- 
mediately swam to his assistance, and providentially the two reach- 
ed the shore without being again attacked. I was shown the 
wounds: every tooth had told; and some idea may be formed of 
this one terrible gripe, when I state that the wounds inflicted by it 
extended from the elbow to the shoulder, and downward as far as 
the hip. All were now healed except one very bad one in the arm- 
pit, where one sinew at least was completely severed. Even this 
seemed to me in a fair way to heal soon; but although such should 
be the case, the deep scars and the useless arm—for it seems improb- 
able that he will ever again be able to move his elbow or his shoul- 
der—will remain to tell the tale to his dying day. 

“The sight of the wounded man was no encouragement to me to 
prosecute my enterprise; but I was very anxious to procure the 
fruit of the Victoria; and as three of the little fellows who were 
running about offered to row me over, and their grandfather made 
no objection, I did not. hesitate to avail myself of their services. 
The mouth of the lake was on the opposite side of the Ranog, and a 
little below the sitio. Having reached it, we entered a dense forest, 
following the dried bed of the igarape, in which my guides were not 
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“slow to detect the recent footsteps of the jacare. Five minutes 
brought us to the lake, and we embarked in the frail montaria, in 
which it was necessary before starting so to stow ourselves as to 
preserve an exact balance. We then coasted along toward the Vic- 
toria, which appeared at a distance of some one hundred and fifty 
yards. ‘We had made but a few strokes when we perceived, by the 
muddy water ahead of us, that a jacare had just dived. As we pass- 
ed cautiously over the troubled water, a large jacare came to the 
surface a few yards from the off-side of our montaria, and then swam 
along, parallel to our course, apparently watching our motions very 
closely. Although the little fellows were frightened at the proximi- 
ty of the jacare, their piscatorial instincts were so strong, that at 
the sight of a passing shoal of fish, they threw down their paddles, 
and seized their mimic bows and arrows—the latter being merely 
strips of the leaf-stalk of a palm, with a few notches cut near the 
point—and one of them actually succeeded in piercing and securing 
an arnara of about eighteen inches long. Our scaly friend still 
stuck to us, and took no notice of our shouting and splashing in the 
water. At length the eldest lad bethought him of a large harpoon 
which was laid in the bottom of the montaria; he held this up and 
poised it in his hand, and the jacare seemed at once to comprehend 
its use, for he retreated to the middle, and there remained station- 
ary until we left the lake.” 

Humboldt records, in his personal narrative, “that he learned of 
the Indians of San Fernando that scarcely a year passed without 
several persons, particularly women who fetch water from the river, 
beimg devoured by these carnivorous reptiles. They related the his- 
tory of a young girl of Uritueu, who, by singular intrepidity and 
presence of mind, saved herself from the jaws of a crocodile. 
When she felt herself seized, she sought the eyes of the animal, and 
plunged her fingers into them with such violence that the pain 
forced the crocodile to let go his hold, but not until-after having bit- 
ten off the lower part of her left arm. The girl, notwithstanding the 
enormous quantity of blood she had lost, swam ashore with the hand 
that still remained to her. In those desert countries, where man is 
ever wrestling with nature, discourse daily turns on the best means 
that may be employed to escape from a tiger, a boa, or a crocodile; 
every one prepares himself in some sort for the dangers that may 
await him. ‘TI knew,’ said the young girl of Uritueu coolly, ‘that 

, the cayman lets go his hold if you push your fingers into his eyes?” 

The wonderful escape made by the Rev. John A. Butler, an Amer- 
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ican missionary in South Africa, from a crocodile, is very thrilling, 
and characteristic of such encounters. The gentleman was return- 
ing from the discharge of his duties in a distant village, and was 
obliged to cross a river. No natives being present to manage the 
boat, he ventured to cross on horseback, though the water was deep 
and turbid. As he went over safely, when he returned the next day he 
again ventured into the river in the same way. When about two- 
thirds of the way across, his horse suddenly kigked and plunged, as 
if to disengage himself from his rider, and the next moment a croc- 
odile seized Mr. Butler’s thigh with his horrible jaws. The river at 
this place is about one hundred and fifty yards wide, if measured at 
right angles to the current. The water at high tide, and when the 
river is not swollen, is from four to eight or ten feet deep. On each 
side, the banks are skirted with high grass and reeds. 

Mr. Butler, when he felt the sharp teeth of the crocodile, clung to 
the mane of his horse with a death-hold. Instantly he was dragged 
from the saddle, and both he and the horse were floundering in the 
water, often dragged entirely under, and rapidly going down the 
stream. At first the crocodile drew them again to the middle of 
the river; but at last the horse gained shallow water, and approach- 
ed the shore. As soon as he was within reach, several natives ran 
to his assistance, and beat off the crocodile with spears and clubs. 

Mr. Butler was pierced with five deep gashes, and had lost much 
blood. He left all his garments, except his shirt and coat, on the 
opposite shore with a native who was to follow him; but when the 
struggle commenced, the native returned, and durst not venture into 
the water again. It was now dark; and, without garments, and 
weak from loss of blood, he had seven miles to ride. He borrowed 
a blanket of a native, and after two hours succeeded in reaching the 
station, more dead than alive. 

His horse also was terribly mangled; a foot square of the flesh - 
and skin being torn from his flanks. The animal, it is supposed, 
first seized his horse, and, when shaken off, he caught Mr. Butler, 
first below the knee and then in the thigh. There were five or six 
wounds from two to four inches long, and from one half to two and 
a half inches wide. After enduring, in addition to his other misfor- 
tunes, the pains of a severe fever, he gradually recovered from the 
frightful contest. | 

We have frequently heard of the rapacity of the alligator in the 
rivers and bayous of Louisiana, but it is seldom that an authentica- 
ted case is to be met with. We once had a neighbor in Concordia 
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parish who walked out upon a log to dip up some water from the 
lake, and had his arm seized and instantly crushed in the jaws of 
the half-grown reptile. Children playing upon the edges of shallow 
streams sometimes fall victims; but our experience is, that the 
American representative is, comparatively speaking, a harmless 
creature, as will be clearly ‘last ated by numerous examples. 

Aiadbcn, while living in the Louisiana swamps, and studying the 
habits of the feathergd race, became very familiar with the alligator, 
and they were numerous on Red River at the time he observed 
them almost beyond conception. He says he has seen hundreds at 
once, thé smaller riding on the backs of the larger, groaning and 
bellowing like so many mad bulls about to meet in fight, and so 
careless of man, that, unless shot at or disturbed, they remained 
motionless, or-took no notice of boats and canoes passing within a 
few yards of them. Dr. Lindsey, a gentleman who paid much at- 
tention to the habits of the alligator, relates that, with two compan- 
ions, he was pursuing a wounded deer, ten miles from Baton Rouge, 
when the party came upon a den of alligators, all of which appeared 
not only indifferent of their approach, but also incapable of being 
frightened. The gentlemen dismounted, secured their horses, and 
divided their ammunition, which, aieush abundant in powder, was 
restricted in lead to 450 buekshot: It was, therefore, determined to 
use only three of the latter ata charge. Each man had, therefore, 
fifty rounds. The hunters standing very near the etna: caused 
every shot to be fatal. The wounded all died in from three to four 
minutes after being shot ; they jerked, tumbled, turned on one side, 
held up their quivering heads, and died. When the last shot was 
fired the survivors lay quietly, unterrified and unconcerned. As 
deer are only in “fine condition” in the winter, we presume the 
reptiles mentioned by the doctor were suffering somewhat from the 
' effects of cold. 

Du Chaillu describes a crocodile-hunt in Equatorial Africa as fel- 
lows: “ We went in canoes. These canoes are of a very singular 
construction; quite flat-bottomed, very light draught, about fifty feet 
long, and not more than two wroad: They are ticklish craft. The 
oarsmen stand up, and use paddles seven feet long, with which they 
propel one of these boats at a rapid rate. The negroes hunt the 
crocodile both with guns and harpoons. The vulnerable part of the 
animal is near the joints of the fore-legs, and there they endeavor to 
wound it. As we started out, we saw them swimming about in 
all directions, and lying on the mud banks sunning themselves. 
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They took no notice of our boat at all. Presently we saw an im- 
mense fellow extended on the bank among some reeds. We ap- 
proached cautiously ; I took good aim, and knocked him over. He 
struggled hard to get into the water, but had been hit too surely, 
His strength gave out before he could reach it, and with a few final 
kicks he was dead. We got one more, and then they brought an- 
other canoe along, and capsizing it along the shore, rolled the dead 
monster in and paddled off for the village. One measured eighteen 
feet, the other one twenty feet in length.” The negroes, according 
to Du Chaillu, are extravagantly fond of crocodile meat. 

To give a specific idea of the habits and nature of the alligator is 
impossible, because of its pacific manner under the most trying exper- 
iments. Dr. Dowler permanently pried open its mouth, and it seem- 
ed perfectly satisfied ; he fastened it helplessly upon a dry platform, 
and it made no resistance; he buried it with weights under water, 
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and it appeared content; he crowded food down its mouth, and it 
remained for days ‘indighbteds he deprived it of all food Re weeks, 
and it grew in fatness; and probably, if it had been full fed, it 
would have gone into a decline! At one time the alligator dies he. 
cause of an apparently harmless scratch; at another time, although 
‘terribly mutilated, it seems impossible to destroy-its vitality. One 
time it eats with the voracity of a tiger; then, without any appar- 
ent reason, it will reject food for months. It has its humors of 
courage, and, as with all “ beayaes if we are to believe good author- 
ity, its “ seasons of cowardice.” The closest study of the alligator 
gives no clear or satisfactory idea of ie desires, appetites, or BEab- 
its. 

The legs of the alligator are awkwardly set on, and appear wholly 
disproportionate to the size of the body; they are really feeble, and 
are easily held so that the reptile can not draw them from your 
grasp. “Its fore-leg is from twelve to eighteen inches long, and is 
not as thick as a boy’s arm of ten years old. The hind-legs are but 
little larger. There seems to be no credulity implied in the belief 
of the story, often repeated and pictured even in scientific works, 
in which a man is represented as mounting on the back of an alliga- 
tor, and using the two fore-legs—which he drew over the reptile’s 
back—as one does the reins of a bridle. 

The tail of the alligator is its most efficient weapon of defense and 
attack. If its assailant can keep out of its way, comparatively little 
harm may be expected. If any animal it seeks for prey is standing 
upon the edge of the water, the reptile will take its bearing and 
swim noiselessly toward the shore, occasionally bringing an eye to 
the surface for reconnoissance, then suddenly rising within striking 
distance, will whirl round its tail with lightning rapidity and gener- 
ally bring the victim into its jaws. We were fishing om one occa- 
sion upon the Bayou Sara, a wild, desolate stream, although flowing 
through a most populous region of country, and on the opposite 
bank we noticed a tall crane that for an hour had been standing per- 
fectly still and half-leg deep in the water, either reflecting upon the 
mutability of ornithological affairs, or watching for minnows. Our 
attention was also arrested by the apparent phenomenon of a limb 
of a tree taking upon itself motion, and cautiously moving down the 
bank of the bayou toward the crane. The alligator—for such it 
was—by a strange sidelong motion gradually reached its prey, but 
seemed in no haste to seize it. For a long while it appeared to be 
sleeping on the bank, when suddenly it contracted itself in a half 
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AN ALLIGATOR SEIZING A CRANE. 


circle round the bird, opened its jaws, and drove the bird into them 
with a terrible certainty, and then with a nimble spring disappeared 
beneath the muddy current. 

The principal food of the alligator is fish. The tail is the great 
adjunct to their mouth in taking their food in the water. The man- 
ner has been described as follows: The alligator placed his long 
body at a suitable distance from the shore, and as soon as the fish 
came between him and the land the body was curved, the tail run 
ashore, and the mouth opened under water—the ensnared having no 
chance for escape, except running the gauntlet of the terrible jaws. 
The power of this singular appendage was displayed on one occasion 
by a recently shot, and supposed to be “stone dead,” alligator. A 
novice to their peculiarities of “playing possum,” wishing to test 
the extreme hardness of their coat-of-mail, very innocently attempt- 
ed to dive his hunting-knife into the fore-shoulder of the “body” 
before him. If the steel had been a galvanic battery it could not 
have acted more efficiently on the paralyzed but not dead muscles, 
for round came the tail instinctively to protect the wounded part, 
cutting off in its sweep an interfering “sapling;” showing too 
plainly that a slender pair of legs would not have been in the way 
at@all. Fortunately our philosopher struck his blow on the side of 
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the reptile opposite to which he stood, and thus preserved himself 
from being a cripple for life. 

It is difficult to ascertain the probable length of the largest-sized 
alligators. In speaking of them there is always a disposition to 
magnify their proportions. A gentleman, who was habitually care- 
ful in his expressions, informed us that he once saw the jaws of an 
alligator which must have opened in the living reptile at least five 
feet. A distinguished orator of the South-west asserted to the day 
of his death that he once killed an alligator in the watérs of Pas- 
cagoula Bay,’Gulf of Mexico, that was twenty-one feet long. A 
planter of scientific proclivities, residing in the vicinity of Red Riv- 
er, where it empties into the Mississippi, has in vain for years offer- 
ed a reward of one hundred dollars for an alligator, dead or alive, 
over twelve feet long. With the introduction of steam-boats and 
population upon the Lower Mississippi “its ancients” have disap- 
peared, for Audubon mentions one that he destroyed in the vicinity 
where this reward has since 
been offered which seemed 
centuries old, and was seven- 
teen feet in length. 

In making the nest the fe- 
Vs male, in the spring, selects a 
dry place in the swamp, one 
not liable to overflow, where 
_ she makes quite a hillock of 
~ dried leaves, pieces of sticks, 
and whatever soft substances 

Tear fae may be convenient that will an- 

THE YOUNG ALLIGATOR COMING OUT OF THE SHELL, swer the purpose, in the cen- 
tre of which she lays from twenty to forty eggs. The process of incu- 
bation seems dependent upon the heat of the sun and the fermentation 
of the materials of the nest. The female, however, always remains 
in the immediate vicinity, and will fight with maternal valor for her 
charge, The egg is larger and longer than that of the hen, and has 
a clear, white appearance: they vary in size, those in some nests 
being larger than those in others. On one occasion with a hunting 
party, we were encamped for the night under a huge tree, when we 
were disturbed by an immense alligator that would approach within 
the circle of the light, and evidently with hostile intentions.. The 
hunters, familiar with the appearance of the reptile, paid no atten- 
tion to it until some one discharged a load of*buckshot in “its face.” 
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All night long the monster was heard in the vicinity blowing and 
tumbling about in the water; in the morning we discovered that we 
had actually “squatted” down beside a wellfilled nest! In fact, 
two or three of the amphibitis were peeping out of their shells, and 
the remainder had so far advanced beyond the yolk, that—to use 
the expressive language of one of our party—“thunder couldn’t 
spile em!” The moment the young emerge from their prison they 
immediately hide away, and seldom appear in public unless under 
the immediate guardianship of their maternal parent. They have 
innumerable enemies: while in the tenderness of youth, large cranes 
and voracious fish think them quite.a delicacy ; while the “ old bulls,” 
if they ‘come across them, make no nice distinctions between them 
and frogs, but “chew them up” with infinite gusto. 

The fondness of the feynale for her young is so great that the re- 
sponsibilities of parent seems for the time to increase her intelli- 
gence. She will make any sacrifice in their defense, and becomes, 
if disturbed, a foe. When the young are quite small, as a last re- 
sort, if danger threaten, they run down the mother’s throat to get 
out of harm’s way, and are generally seen clustered upon her scaly 
back, eying with juvenile curiosity her successful efforts to procure 
them food. ey 

Upon being attacked the alligator “squats” with its head close 
to the ground, and thus watches the intruder. Feeling themselves 
disposed to show anger, they gradually rise on their feet, distend 
themselves, and hiss something like the expiring note of a black- 
smith’s bellows. A peculiarity of the reptile is, that it will never 
turn out of its way, even to oblige a scoundrel, as once did John 
Randolph. If the path be narrow, you must kill the alligator or 
turn back yourself. A planter friend of ours, who spent much of 
his time upon the romantic waters of Lake Solitude—so pleasantly | 
described by Sir Charles Lyell—got into his long canoe, and as he 
settled the oars into the row-locks he discovered a large alligator in 
the canoe, head toward him, on the point of making his escape. 
Both parties were mutually embarrassed ; yet the immutable law of 
the alligator, always to go ahead,‘left no choice but to get out of his 
way. Springing with his feet upon the gunwale, our friend stood 
for a moment like the Colossus of Rhodes, intending to let the 
peacefully-disposed intruder pass between his legs, but his courage 
failed him, and he sprang into the water in one direction, and the 
alligator, evidently rejoiced to get out of the way, disappeared in 
another. 
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The power the alligator possesses to exist a long time without 
food, is one of its most extraordinary peculiarities, and almost ex- 
ceeds belief. We have known one of good size to be kept six 
months in a dry yard without food or water, and seemingly not to 
suffer from the fast. The reader will therefore not be surprised at 
the following illustrative anecdotes: Some years ago, while residing 
in the parish of Concordia, Louisiana, we received through “ the 
post” a letter of portentous appearance, and covered over with 
stamps, which indicated that it had run the gauntlet through half 
the powers and principalities of Europe. Upon opening the docu- 
ment, we found a letter from a world-famed professor of Germany, 
who was—to use his own language—“ desirous of obtaining a living 
specimen of the Crocodilus Mississippiensis, for the benefit of sci- 
ence, by the better understanding of its habits and anatomy.” Pro- 
visions were made through different consuls for its safe conveyance 
and all expenses. We made a public appeal through the press in 
behalf of “a specimen ;” and were not only accommodated by kind 
neighbors with several of the desirable age and condition, but some 
one, with commendable pride in the growth of “ the staple,” had a 
monster of many extra feet in length, in the dead hour of the night, 
fastened at our door, whose huge jaws, as exhibited by daylight, 
opened wide enough to swallow any philosopher who would dare to 
interfere with his habits or dental fixtures. Two alligators, however, 
we shipped to Gottingen or its neighborhood. They were simply 
secured in boxes affording plenty of air, and in this condition start- 
ed on their travel. By the aid of steam-boats, ships, and rail-cars, 
they finally, after various adventures through the long period of 
nearly five months, in good health reached the destined owner, and 
had not, in all that time, lived on else than faith, sunshine, and the 
dews of heaven. 

Between the deer and bear hunters and the alligator there is a 
confirmed war. ‘Seldom indeed will they miss a chance of knocking 
over their enemy, even if it is at the expense of losing their more 
coveted game. In the chase, the difficult to raise and highly-prized 
pack of hounds most frequently takes to the water, and while thus 
exposed, the alligator, ever on the watch, the moment he hears the 
loud bay, sacrifices them without mercy. , An interesting and well- 
authenticated anecdote is told, illustrative of the hound in avoiding 
its enemy. A gentleman, living in the “Opelousas country,” and 
remarkably fond of hunting, kept a choice pack of dogs, which, in 
going from the house to the woods, had to cross a stream celebrated 
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for its innumerable alligators. They soon discovered where lay the 
danger, and when they desired to cross the stream, they would 
come together on the banks, and utter the most unearthly yells. 
The alligators in the vicinity would pop up their heads above the 
water in all directions, and then simultaneously rush to the place 
where the hounds appeared to be on the point of entering the stream. 
The hounds, having satisfied themselves that their enemies had 
come well together, would then suddenly start up the bank, run a 
few hundred yards, and cross, making their ferry before the fooled 
reptiles could reach them. 
_ The bear is also sometimes a victim to the alligator’s prowess: if” 
Bruin be fairly seized and gotten under the water, he seldom es- 
capes. We have heard of many such incidents. A graphic account 
of such a contest, evidently written by an eye-witness, appeared 
many years since. Every incident is brought vividly before the 
mind’s eye. 

“The witness, while fishing on the banks of a beautiful stream in ° 
Western Louisiana, was startled by the roaring of some animal in 
the canebrake near by, apparently getting ready for action. These 
notes of preparation were succeeded by the sound of feet, trampling 
down the cane and scattering the shells on the ground. Rushing 
to the trysting, instead of there being, as was supposed, two prairie 
bulls mixing impetuously in battle, there was ‘a large black bear 
raised upon his hind legs, his face besmeared with white foam, 
sprinkled with blood, which, dropping from his mouth, rolled down 
his shaggy breast. Frantic from the smarting of his wounds, he 
stood gnashing his teeth and growling at his enemy. On the bank 
of snow-white shells, in battle array, was Bruin’s foe—a monster al- 
ligator. He looked as if he had just been dipped in the Teche, and: 
had emerged, like Achilles from the Styx, with an invulnerable coat 
of mail: he was standing on tiptoe, his back curved upward, and 
his tongueless mouth thrown open, displaying his wide jaws, two 
large tusks and rows of teeth. His tail, six feet long, raised from the 
ground, was constantly waving like a boxer’s arm to gather force; 
his big eyes, starting from his head, glared upon Bruin, while some- 
times uttering hissing cries, then roaring like a bull. 

“ Bruin, though evidently baffled, had a firm look, which showed 
he had not lost confidence in himself. If the difficulty of the under- 
taking had once deceived him, he was preparing to go at it again. 
Accordingly, letting himself down upon all fours, he ran furiously at 
the alligator, which being ready for him, threw his head and body 
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partly round to avoid the onset, and met Bruin half way with a 
blow of the tail that rolled him on the shells. The bear was not to 
be put off by one hurt: three times in rapid succession he rushed at 
the alligator, and was as often repulsed in the same manner, being 
knocked back by each blow just far enough to give the alligator, 
before he returned, time to recover the swing of his tail. The tail 
of the alligator sounded like a flail against the coat of hair on 
Bruin’s head and shoulders, but he bore it without flinching, still 
pushing on to come to close hold with his scaly foe. 
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“Finally, he made his fourth charge with a degree of dexterity 
which those who have never seen this clumsy animal exercising 
would suppose him incapable of. This time he got so close to the 
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alligator before the tail struck him, that the blow came’ with but 
half its usual effect. The alligator was upset by the charge, and be- 
fore he could recover his feet Bruin grasped him round the body, 
below the fore-legs, and holding him down on his back, seized one 
of the reptile’s legs in his mouth. The alligator was now in a des- 
perate situation; he attempted in vain to bite, for his neck was so 
stiff that he could not turn his head around. Seized with despera- 
tion, the amphibious beast fetched a scream of despair; but being a 
warrior ‘by blood and field,” he was not yet entirely overcome. 
Writhing his tail in agony, he happened to strike it against a small 
tree that stood next the bayou; aided by this purchase, he made a 
convulsive flounder, which precipitated himself and Bruin; locked 
together, into the river. 

“The bank from which they fell was four feet high, and the water 
below seven feet deep. The tranquil stream received the combat- 
ants with a loud splash, then closed over them in silence. A volley 
of ascending bubbles announced their arrival at the bottom, where 
the battle ended. Presently Bruin rose again, scrambled up the 
bank, cast a glance back at the river, and, all dripping, made off to 
the canebrake.” _ 
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THE DEVIL-FISH. 


Tre existence of the devil-fish has been deemed scarcely less fab- 
ulous than that of the sea-serpent. But we have the authority of 
the Hon. William Elliott, of South Carolina, for the assertion that 
this mighty, strange, and most formidable creature has undoubted 
existence, and that it not uncommonly is to be found frequenting 
the bays and inlets of the Southern coast. Mr. Elliott assures us 
that it measures from sixteen to twenty feet across the back, that it 
is full three feet thick, and that it has powerful but flexible flaps, or 
wings, with which it forces itself rapidly through the water or 
vaults high in air. The most singular part of its formation is its 
arms, or horns, which extend at each side of its mouth, and with 
which it paddles all the small fish, which constitute its food, into 
that enormous receiver. It is the habit of this monster to ply its 
arms rapidly before its mouth while it swims, and to clasp with the 
utmost obstinacy whatever object it has once enclosed. In this way 
the boats of fishermen have often been dragged from their moorings 
and overset or carried out to sea by the devil-fish having laid hold 
of the grapnel. 

We extract from Mr. Elliott’s book on “ Carolina Sports by Land 
and Water” two distinct accounts of his pursuit of this strange 
visitor to our shores. Mr. Elliott claims to have been brought more 
in contact with the devil-fish than any man living; and indeed pret- 
ty much all that we know of the creature is derived from his 
sketches. That his adventures, marvelous as they seem, are not “ fish’ 
stories,’ we have the assurance of eminent Southern sportsmen. 
Mr. Elliott’s adventures occurred in Charleston Bay. Upon one occa- 
sion several of the fish had been seen in the vicinity of the shore, 
driven in from the sea, it was supposed, by gales that had been pre- 
vailing for several days. Preparations were immediately made for 
their pursuit and capture. Two boats were in the cruise, one con- 
taining a party of six persons, the other one of four. The armament 
consisted of harpoons, lances, rifles, and bayonets fixed on long 
staves. At last the long-looked-for sign was visible, and the wing 
of a devil-fish was observed, as it flashed in the light about two feet 
above the water. There was no mistaking it, says Mr. Elliott, 
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whose language we will now quote: “It was a devil-fish. One 
shout summons the crew to their posts—the red flag is raised to sig- 
nal our consort—the oarsmen spring to their oars—and we dash 
furiously onward in the direction in which we had seen him. Once 
again before we had accomplished the distance, he appeared a mo- 
ment on the surface. ’ 

“The place of harpooner I had not the generosity to yield to any 
one; so I planted myself on the forecastle, my left leg advanced, my 
right supported by the cleat, my harpoon poised, and three fathoms 
of rope lying loose on the thwart behind me. The interest of the 
moment was intense; my heart throbbed audibly, and I scarcely 
breathed, while expecting him to emerge from the spot yet rippled 
by his wake. The water was ten fathoms deep, but so turbid that 
you could not see six inches beneath the surface. We had small 
chance of striking him while his visits to the surface were so sudden 
and so brief. 

“ «There he is, behind us!’ ‘Stern all!’ and our oarsmen, as be- 
fore instructed, backed with all their might. Before we reached 
the spot he was gone, but soon reappeared on our right, whisking 
round us with great velocity, and with a movement singularly eccen- 
tric. He crossed the bow. His wing only is visible: on which side 
is his body? I hurled down my harpoon with all my force. After 
the lapse of a few seconds the staff came bounding up from below, 
to show me that I had missed. In the twinkling of an eye the fish 
flung himself on his back, darted under the boat, and showed him- 
self at the stern. 

“'Tom clapped his unarmed hands with disappointment as the fish 
swept by him where he stood on the platform, so near that he might 
have pierced him with a sword! And now the fish came wanton- 
ing about us, taking no note of our presence, circling round us with 
amazing rapidity, yet showing but the tip of his wing. We dashed 
at him whenever he appeared, but he changed position so quickly 
that we were always too late. Suddenly his broad black back was 
lifted above the water directly before our bow. ‘Forward! the 
oarsmen bend to the stroke, but before we could gain our distance 
his tail flies up, and he is plunging downward for his depths. I_ 
could not resist—I pitched my harpoon from the distance of full 
thirty feet. It went whizzing through the air, and cleaved the wa- 
ter just beneath the spot where the fish had disappeared. 

“‘ My companions in our consort (who had now approached within 
fifty yards) observed the staff quiver for a second before it disap- 
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peared beneath the surface of the water. This was unobserved by 
myself, and I was drawing in my line to prepare for a new throw, 
when lo! the line stopped short! ‘Is it possible? I have him—the 
devil-fish is struck !? Out flies the line from the bow—a joyful 
shout bursts from our crew—our consort is lashed to our stern— 
EK and C spring aboard, and here we go, driven by this 
most diabolical of locomotives. | 

“Thirty fathoms are run out, and I venture a turn round the stem. 
The harpoon holds, and he leads gallantly off for Middle Bank— 
the two boats in tow. He pushed dead in the eye of a stiff north- 
easter. His motion is not so rapid as we expected, but regular and 
business-like—reminding one of the motion of a canal-boat drawn 
by a team of stout horses. On Middle Bank he approached the sur- 
face. The rifle is caught up, but soon laid aside as useless, for no 
vulnerable part appeared. We then drew upon the line, that we 
might force him to the surface and spear him. I soon found that 
was no fun. 

“<'Tom, don’t you want to play a devil-fish? Ihave enough to 
last me an hour, so here’s my place, if you desire it.” Behold me 
now reclined on the stern seat, taking breath after my pull, and lift- 
ing my umbrella to repel the heat of the sun. It was very pleasant 
to see the woods of Hilton Head recede, and the hammocks of Paris 
Island grow into distinctness, as we moved along under this novel 
impelling power! ‘You will find this melon refreshing, friends! 
At twelve o’clock let us take a glass of wine to our success. Tom; 
why don’t you pull him up ?’ | 

“Tom held up his hands, from which the gloves had been stripped 
clean by the friction of the rope. ‘We'll put three men to the 
ling and draw on him.’ He comes! George seizes the lance, but 
the devil-fish stops ten feet below the surface, and can’t be coaxed 
nearer. George sinks his long staff in the direction of the line, 
feels the fish, and plunges the lance into him. It is flung out of his 
body, and almost out of the hand of the. spearman, by the convul- 
_ sive muscular effort of the.fish. When drawn up, the iron was 
found bent like a reaping-hook, and the staff broken in the socket. 
The fish now quickened his speed, and made across Daw’s Channel 
for Paris Bank. 

“¢ Just where we would have you, my old boy; when we get you 
near Bay Point Beach, it will be so convenient to land you!’ He 
seems to gather velocity as he goes; he gets used to his harness ; 
points for Station Creek, taking the regular steam-boat track. As 
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soon as he gains the deep channel, he turns for Bay Point. ‘Now, 
then, anotHer trial!’ Three fellows are set to the rope. His wing 
appears. C aims his bayonet, and plunges it deep into his 
body.. Another shudder of the fish, and the bayonet snaps short 
off at the eye; the blade remains buried in his body. 

“< Now for it, George!’ His bayonet is driven in, and, at the 
second blow, that is snapped off in the blade. Here we are, un- 
weaponed! our rifle and our hatchet useless, our other implements 
broken! ‘Give him rope, boys, until we haul off and repair dam- 
ages.’ At every blow we had dealt him his power seemed to have 
increased, and he now swept down for Egg Bank with a speed that 
looked ominous. ‘ Out oars, boys, and pull against him.’ 

“The tide was now flood. The wind, still fresh, had shifted to 
the east. Six oars were put out and pulled lustily against him, yet 
he carried us rapidly seaward against all these impending forces. 
He seemed to suck in fresh vigor from the ocean water. George 
meanwhile was refitting the broken implements ; the lance was fix- 
ed in a new staff and secured by a tie of triple drum-line; the 
broken blade of the bayonet was fixed on another staff. Egg Bank 
was now but one hundred yards to our left. ‘Row him ashore, 
boys.’ The devil-fish refused, and drew the whole concern in the 
opposite direction. 

“¢ Horce him, then, to the surface.’ He popped up unexpectedly 
under the bow, lifted one wing four feet in the air, and bringing it 
suddenly down, swept off every oar from the starboard side of the 
boat; they were not broken, but wrenched out of the hands of the 
oarsmen as by an electric shock. One man was knocked beneath 
the thwarts by the rebound of an oar, and was laid almost speech- 
less on the platform. Fresh hands are brought from the smaller 
boat. The fish now leads off with thirty fathoms of rope; he steers 
for Joyner’s Bank. Bay Point recedes, Egg Bank disappears, 
Chaplin’s Island lies behind us, and Hilton Head again approaches, 
but it is the eastern face of the island that row presents itself. 

“The breakers of the Gaskin Bank begin to loom in our horizon, 
and this is done against wind, tide, and oar! A doubt of captur- 
ing the fish began now to steal over our minds, and show itself in 
our faces: our means of assailing so powerful an antagonist were 
too inadequate ; nothing remained but to endeavor to dispatch him 
with the weapons that remained to us. Three fresh hands took the 
rope, and after giving him a long run to weary him to the utter- 
most, we succeeded in drawing him to the surface. He lay on his 
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back without motion, and we looked on victory as certain. The 
socket of the harpoon appeared, sticking out from the stomach of 
the fish : the whole shank was buried in his body. We saw neither 
tail, nor head, nor horns, nor wings—nothing but an unsightly white 
mass, undistinguished by member or feature. 

“ After a moment’s pause to single out some spot for a mortal 
blow, I plunged the lance, socket and all, into the centre of this 
white mass, The negroes who held the line of the harpoon took a 
turn round the gunwale to prevent its slipping. The boat lurched 
with the swell of the sea; and the moment the dead weight of the 
fish, unsupported by the water, was felt, the harpoon tore out! An 
instant before I saw it driven to the socket in the body of the fish ; 
the next it was held up in the air in the hands of the negro, bent 
like a scythe. There was time, if there had been presence of mind, 
to plunge it anew into the fish, which floated a second or two on 
the surface. The moment was lost! 

“T will not attempt to describe the bitter disappointment that per- 
vaded the party. For a moment only a faint hope revived ; my 
lance, secured by a coxd, was still in his body—it might hold him! 
‘Clear my line, boys!’ Alas! the weight of the fish is too much 
for my tackle; the line flies through my hand—is checked—the 
socket of the lance is drawn through the orifice by which it entered 
—and the fish is gone! We spoke not a word, but set our sails 
and returned to the beach at Bay Point. We felt like mariners 
who, after a hard conflict, had sunk a gallant adversary at sea, yet 
saved not a single trophy from the wreck to serve as a memorial of 
their exploit.” 

But our adventurer was not always so unsuccessful in his novel 
and exciting sport; elsewhere he tells us how he pursued and de- 
stroyed his hideous “ game.” 

“On the 15th of July, 1843,” he says, “ I set out from Bay Point 
on a cruise in a good six-oared boat, manned by five oarsmen, hay- 
ing T. R., a cadet from West Point, and his cousin, a youth of 
fifteen, on board with me. E. B. M. and H. R., Esqs., were in 
another boat. We stretched across, with a north-east wind, for Hil- 
ton Head, traversing that portion of the inlet which, on former oc- 
casions, I had remarked as constituting their favorite feeding or 
sporting ground. We passed onward as far as Mrs, Elliott’s plan- 
tation without seeing a fish. Indeed, we were not much surprised 
at this, for we were anticipating, by several weeks, the customary 
time of seeking for them, and looked upon the expedition somewhat 
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in the light of a reconnoissance. Our consort, discouraged by the 
non-appearance of the fish and the appearance of some inopportune 
thunder-clouds, turned the head of his boat to the east, and moved 
to Bay Point ; while we, preferring to prolong the cruise, landed at 
Mrs. Elliott’s, and leaving a look-out man on the bluff to report if 
the fish made their appearance, walked up to the house to partake 
of a collation that we had provided. At half-ebb we set out on our 
return, and had reached the Bay Gall breaker, when, close to the 
bank, a devil-fish showed himself on the surface. Before I could 
reach the bow and prepare my harpoon, he had disappeared, and 
we dritted down a quarter of a mile without seeing him again. I 
had scarcely resumed my place at the stern, when he appeared just 
under the bow of the boat; and had I not gone aft, I must certain- 
ly have struck him. Again he sunk; but I now resolved to remain 
at my post, and not suffer another surprise. A thunder-squall was 
in our rear, and the wind, veering to the east, was blowing so strong 
that a short, chopping sea was raised, and I found it impossible, 
from the pitching of the boat, to stand on the forecastle; so I took 
post (standing on the bottom of the boat) as near to the bow as I 
could comfortably get. I did not wait long before the fish rose, 
and as he crossed the bow with one of those rapid circular move- 
ments, so characteristic of this species, 1 made a cast at him; but 
from my unsteady footing, and the imperfect view of him (the tip 
of the wing only being visible, and the water exceedingly turbid), I 
missed him. Again he sunk, and, when he next rose, showed his 
whole back above the surface. From over-anxiety, I threw the har- 
poon too soon, it fell short, and slightly grazed him, without enter- 
ing the flesh. The fish darted off in alarm, and rose fifty yards 
ahead, with a demi-vault in the air! The young cadet has the helm 
—and as the fish shows himself, now here, now there, heads the 
boat in the direction—while the oarsmen, with straining sinews, 
sweep after him in silence. Before we can overtake him, he sinks, 
is invisible for five minutes together, then suddenly reappears in 
some unexpected direction. Nota word is spoken—the staff of the 
harpoon silently indicates the point—and. again we press forward to 
assail him. And now, to our great gratification, we find that two 
other devil-fish had joined company; and this giving greater assu- 
rance of success, I determined to select the largest fish, and await a 
fairer chance for the next throw. The roughness of the water, 
while it disqualified the harpooner from taking steady aim, rendered 
the fish insensible to the noise of the oars or the approach of the boat. 
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“ The largest fish now turned to go against the tide—this made his 
movements slower—and, as he brought his broad black back to the 
surface, I cast the harpoon, and had the satisfaction to see it this . 
time take effect near the centye of his back-bone. Away he flew ; 
the staff, which was firmly driven in the socket, disappearing with 
the harpoon, and we paid out rope to him merrily as he swept 
away for his fastnesses in the deep. When twenty-five fathoms ~ 
were out, we took a turn round the stem, and gave him the full re- 
sistance of the boat. The iron held bravely ; but his runs, though 
rapid, were short, and I soon inferred, from his stopping and hug- 
ging the bottom, that my aim had been deadly. These runs, how- 
ever intermitted, were all toward the sea; and we found ourselves 
passing the last point of Hilton Head without any assurance that he 
might not take us over the bar before flood-tide ; in which case we 
must cut our line and lose the fish. It was necessary, therefore, to 
give him a check; and we manned oars and rowed against him, to 
draw him to the surface. The maneuvre succeeded ; and we soon 
had the satisfaction to see him rise to within a few feet of the top, 
his proximity being shown by the staff of the harpoon, still fixed in 
its socket, and standing up perpendicularly from his back. The 
thunder-cloud had now passed away, the wind had fallen, the sea 
had become smooth, and mounting the forecastle, which now afford- 
ed secure footing, I pitched my lance with all my force, and saw it 
planted alongside of the harpoon, the-two staves bristling up from 
the back of the fish, while a gush of blood from the new wound 
crimsoned the surface of the sea. Away he dashed, and the stout 
cord that held the lance snapped like a pack-thread, leaving the 
iron fixed in his body, while the staff, broken in fragments, floated 
to the surface. By the same effort, the staff of the harpoon is dis- 
engaged, floats, and is taken on board. 

“ Again the fish bears away for the sea, and we meet him by the 
same resistance of the oars. But he has now been taught that dan- 
ger awaits him at the surface; he shuns it, and plunges downward 
for the bottom. It comes to a dead pull, and we have to choose 
between the risk of drawing out the harpoon or being carried out 
to sea. We take the former, and having no efficient lance left to 
annoy him, determine, if the opportunity offers, to make use of the 
gun. After along effort we succeed in drawing him up; and when 
he once more showed himself to the light, we could observe the 
spear-head, with a portion of the broken staff, still sticking out from 
his back. The harpoon had drawn considerably from its former 
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hold, and the wound made by it had worried into a frightful gash 
more than six inches in length. Another such hard pull,and the - 
iron may tear out. It becomes an urgent matter to dispatch him at 
once. His head emerges from the water, the gun, with a charge of 
sixteen buckshot, is leveled, the whole charge is driven into him, 
and a jet of blood with his next expiration is cast several feet into 
the air. The fish lay for an instant stunned, then plunged about 
madly, tossing himself quite over upon his back; then righting him- 
self, and skimming over the surface with expanded wings, dashed 
his head blindly against the bow of the boat. Amid these plunges 
and convulsions of the dying animal it was impossible to keep a 
tight line or an equable pull; and we exchanged looks of dismay 
when we found that the harpoon had been torn out. We drew it 
into the boat, twisted and strained, but unbroken; and I looked un- 
deserved reproaches at this tried and true weapon (which had al- ° 
ready compassed the death of four devil-fish) as if the passive in- 
strument had been in fault. What a disappointment !—to lose him 
thus in his very last struggle! A gleam of hope shoots across us! 
In this last struggle he might rise to the surface. It is possible yet 
to recover him. Let us prepare for it. In a moment the harpoon 
is straightened, the staff is refitted, and scarcely is it done, when 
‘There! by heavens, there he is! fifty yards ahead, floundering on 
the water! Now for it, boys!—reach lim before he sinks!’ 
Alas, he has already sunk! 

“The turpid waters of the river have now given place tothe trans- 
parent green of the sea, through which objects are distinctly visible 
for feet below; and look, he is rising again from his depths ; every 
struggle and contortion of the agonized monster is clearly to be 
seen as he shoots upward to the light. He is upon his back—his 
white feelers thrown aloft above his head, like giant hands upraised 
in supplication. There was something almost human in the atti- 
tude and the expression of his agony, and a feeling quite out of 
keeping with the scene stole over me while I meditated the fatal 
blow. It passed away in an instant; and as he emerges from the 
water, the harpoon cleaves the air and is driven home into his head. 
A shout of exultation bursts from the crew. To have thus recover- 
ed him was, indeed, a gratification. The gun is once more brought 
to bear—another shot, and he is still; all to the singular movements 
of his feelers, which, plying restlessly about his head, curl and un- 
fold with all the flexibility of an elephant’s snout. Through the 
tough cartilage of one of these feelers the rope is passed, and we 
have him safe.” 


THE MUFFLON. 


Tue mufflon is one of the mammals most characteristic of the isl- 
and of Corsica. It is not, however, peculiar to that island; it is 
also found in Sardinia, in Crete, and in Spain. 

In the summer it keeps to the plateaus which border the regions 
of eternal snow; during the winter it descends lower. In the ex- 
treme cold it seeks the deserted cabins in which the shepherds had 
lodged in the summer; and it is said that in some exceptional win- 
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ters mufflons have been seen mingling with the horses, mules, and 
sheep in the stables. , 

They go habitually in flocks of from five or six at least, to baal 
or twenty-five at most, browsing the different kinds of grass, and the ~ 
young shoots of many kinds of trees and shrubs, those of the ivy 
above all. While they are feeding an old male keeps sentry on some 
elevated point; at the least danger the alarm is given, and in the 
twinkling of an eye all have disappeared in the ravines; and they 
bound from rock to rock, gaining places so steep that no human 
foot could reach them. ‘ 

Important zoological questions have arisen with reference to this 
animal. It is said that Buffon considered it to be the original stock 
ot the different varieties of the domestic sheep. 

“J do not know from my own experience,” writes M. H. Aucapi- 
taine, “any thing to justify this assertion. 

“In Corsica, the country of the mufilon, one ought to be able 
most easily to discover the connection between this animal and the 
sheep of the country. Now there seems to be no affinity between 
these two species, notwithstanding the fact that the Corsican shep- 
herds leave their flocks at full liberty in the higher regions of the 
mountains, where the mufflons could most. easily mingle with the 
sheep. No cross has ever been observed between these animals, ex- 
cept in exclusive cases when the mufilons were in captivity. Unfor- 
tunately, so far as I know, the results of these couplings have no- 
where been followed up.” 

On the other hand, the Prince L. Bonaparte writes :— 

“The muffion reproduces itself when in captivity, both with the 
sheep and the goat. In both cases the mixed breed is prolific. 
These facts have been many times established, both by ourselves 
and by many other inhabitants of Corsica; and they upset the theo- 
ries of the learned. We can affirm also that the mufflons breed with 
the gazelle; anda tame stag in the enclosure of our house killed two 
mufilons which we possessed, from jealousy.” 

“There are,” says the author whom we have just quoted, “ three 
methods of hunting the mufflon; by caccia piutta, that is, by sur- 
prise. The hunters start some hours before day-break to gain 
the heights which command the dales and mountain sides where 
the game is to be met with. Sometimes they bivouac the previous 
evening in the immediate neighborhood, if the wind is favor- 
able. At day-break they place themselves on the lookout. The 
mufiions do not move until the sun shines on their pasturage. If 
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the weather is cloudy, they come’out later, and are much more dis- 
trustful. - 

“As soon as they are perceived, their position is marked, and the 
hunters creep near to them, often on their hands and knees, to pro- 
tect themselves from all accidents of the ground, rocks, trees, or 
bushes. It is necessary to be to the windward, otherwise every 
other precaution would be useless; they are off like lightning be- 
fore it is possible to get within range of them. By the greatest 
caution it is sometimes possible to get sufficiently near to shoot 
them with buckshot. It is always well to load one barrel with a 
ball, for distant firing, and when the game is still. | 

“Whatever braggarts may assert—and they are not wanting 
even in Corsica—when the mufilon has seen the hunter, it is by the 
merest chance that he can touch him with a ball. He darts like a 
flash through every thing into the abyss; and if he is wounded he 
takes refuge in inaccessible crevices, where he dies, and is soon de- 
voured by the eagles and vultures. Often, after many hours, and 
even days of searching, they come upon him in the most impossible 
places by means of ropes and ladders. 

“The most frequent method is to occupy the high mountain 
ridges, by which the mufflons fly the moment they hear the least 
noise. Some beaters are stationed on the mountain sides, shouting 
and rolling down blocks of rock with a noise of' thunder; and if we 
are posted to windward, we are not long in seeing the muftlons ap- 
proach. 

“ But the best sport that can be made is with one, two, or at most 
three of the dogs of the country, accustomed to the mountains and 
the game. 

“In winter the mufflons descend to where the snow fails, and they 
do not pass over that limit unless they are pursued. Ordinarily 
they are found on the wooded sides of the mountains, or on the open 
spaces between the great rocks. The hunters follow them into their 
retreat in the snow, or rather on the borders of it. This is very 
difficult, for the distance, the frost, and the slipperiness of the de- 
scent cause a delay of several hours in reaching the post of action. 
On attaining it, a man stationed at the foot of the mountain enters 
the wood with the dogs, and soon finds the game, which is not slow 
in giving up the possession of spot to him.” 


THE MUSK-OX. 


Tuts animal is found in the frozen regions of North America, and 
particularly — according to Hearne—in the neighborhood of the 
polar circle. He is without a muzzle, which circumstance has in- 
duced Blanville to separate him from the ox species, and to classify 
him separately, under the name of Ovibos. He is small in size and 
very low on his legs, and covered with an enormous quantity of 
wool and dark-brown hair, which in winter reaches almost to the 
ground. On his back there is a whitish place, which is called the 
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saddle. Large horns, flattened at the base, cover his head like a 
kind of casque; they are enormous, and are said to weigh almost 
fifty pounds. It derives: its name from the odor which its flesh ex- 
hales at certain epochs, and especially at the beginning of spring. 
This odor is so strong that it communicates itself to the knives with 
which the flesh is cut up. Excepting in this season, and when the 
musk-ox is fat, his flesh is excellent. 

He feeds on grass and moss during one part of the year, and on 
lichens during the other part. 

Notwithstanding the shortness of his limbs, he gallops with great 
speed, and the facility with which he climbs the mountains can only 
be compared to that of goats. 

In September the musk-oxen assemble together in herds more or 
less numerous, not to emigrate, for Parry has killed many of them 
on Melville Island, but probably for mutual protection against the 
wolves, which abound in those parts. 

Lieutenant M. E. De Bray relates the following hunt of the musk- 
ox, in a note communicated to ? Académie des Sciences :-— 

“When musk-oxen are attacked by hunters, they assemble to- 
gether, form a very compact phalanx, putting the young animals in 
the centre, their hind-quarters being directed toward the centre, and 
thus presenting their heads to the enemy in every direction. The 
males tear up the earth with their horns and fore-feet, thus prepar- 
ing themselves for the combat. One of them, the oldest of the 
herd, places himself in front, like a general at the head of his army, 
and advances cautiously to reconnoitre the enemy, and watching at- 
tentively the least movement on the part of the hunters. 

“This survey being accomplished, he retires to his post and 
awaits the attack. Then it is that this animal appears in gll his ma- 
jestic beauty; and when the hunter finds himself for the first time 
in his presence, he must muster up his courage and ‘strengthen his 
nerves. But although seemingly so terrible, these animals, either 
stupid or over-confident in their strength, allow the hunters to ap- 
proach within a short distance, and then at the first gunshot the 
whole herd takes flight, abandoning the dead and the wounded. I 
have often seen five or six hunters destroy a herd of a score of 
them. On one occasion only have I seen one of these animals 
charge; it is true that the poor beast had twelve balls in his body, 
and being unable to fly, he defended himself to the last moment.” 

This last story scarcely accords with what Ross relates :— 

A musk-ox, in whose body he had lodged three balls, threw him- 
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self upon him, and the illustrious sailor owed his safety entirely to a 
large fragment of rock, behind which he took refuge, the animal’s 
head coming in contact with it with prodigious force. 

He was eaten raw by the Esquimaux, who on this occasion gur- 
passed even themselves in gluttony. 

Filled, but still hungry, they extended themselves on the ground, 
with their hands full of meat, waiting for a fresh void in their esoph- 
agus, which they at once replenished. 


THE END. 
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LOSSING’S FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION. Pictorial Field-Book of the 
Revolution ; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scen- 
ery, Relics, and Traditions of the War for Independence. By Benson J. Lossrna. 
; oe 8vo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $18 00; Full Turkey Morocco, 

2) . 


ABBOTT’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. The French Revolution 
of 1789, as viewed in the Light of Republican Institutions. By Joun S. C. Aszorv. 
With 100 Engravings. Svyo, Cloth, $5 00. 


ABBOTT’S NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
: eh Ay nana With Maps, Woodcuts, and Portraits on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, 
loth, 4 


ABBOTT'S NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA; or, Interesting Anecdotes and Remark- 
able Conversations of the Emperor during the Five and a Half Years of his Cap- 
tivity. Collected from the Memorials of Las Casas, O’Meara, Montholon, Antom- 
marchi, and others. By JounS.C.Anzorr. With Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


ADDISON’S COMPLETE WORKS. The Works of Joseph Addison, embracing the 
whole of the “Spectator.” Complete in 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


ALCOCK’S JAPAN. The Capital ofthe Tycoon: a Narrative of a Three Years’ Resi- 
dence inJapan. By Sir Ruruerrorp Avooox, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan. With Maps and Engravings. 2 
vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. The Greek Testament: with a critically-revised 
Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the Use 
of Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
gt Vol. I., containing the Four Gospels. 944 pages, 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, 


BANCROFT’S MISCELLANIES. Literary and Historical Miscellanies. By Groren 
Bancrort. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


BARTH’S NORTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA. Travels and Discoveries in North 
and Central Africa: being a Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the 
Auspices of H.B.M.’s Government, in the Years 1849-1855. By Henry Barts, 
Ph.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. Complete in Three Vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 


BELLOWS’S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its New Face: Impressions of Eu- 
rove in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Betitows. 2 vols.,12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Including a Journey 
to the Hebrides. By James Boswett, Esq. A New Edition, with numerous Addi- 
tions and Notes, By Jonn Witson Croxer, LL.D., F.R.S. Portrait of Boswell. 2 
vols., 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


BRODHEAD’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. History of the State of New York. 
By Joun Romeyn Bropunap. First Period, 1609-1664. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose Works of Edward Bulwer, Lord 
Lytton. In Two Vols. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


BURNS’S LIFE AND WORKS. The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by 
Rosert CuamBers. 4 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $6.00. 


COLERIDGE’S COMPLETE WORKS. The Complete Works ofSamuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. With an Introductory Essay upon his Philosophical and Theological Opin- 
ions. Edited by Professor Suzpp. Complete in Seven Vols. With a fine Portrait. 
Small 8vo, Cloth, $10 50. 


CURTIS'S HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION. History ofthe Origin, Formation, 
and Adoption of the Constitution of the United States. By Grorer Tioknor 
Curtis. Complete in Two large and handsome Octavo Volumes. Cloth, $6 00. 


flarper & Brothers’ Valuable Standard Works. 3 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History ofthe American Civil War. By Joun W. Draper, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of Néw 
York. In Three Vols. Vol. 11. just published. 8yvo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. A History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe. By Joun W. Drarer, M.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New York. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


DRAPER’S AMERICAN CIVIL POLICY. Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of 
America. By Jonn W. Drarrr, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physi- 
ology in the University of New York, Author of a ‘Treatise on Human Physiolo- 
a History of the Intellectual Development of Europe,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

2 50. 


CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. History of Friedrich IT., called Frederick 
a ety et Tuomas CarLyLe. Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. 6 vols., 12mo, 
oth, $12 00. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. History of the French Revolution. Newly 
Revised by the Author, with Index, &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


CARLYLE’S OLIVER CROMWELL. Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 
With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. . 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. The Posthumous Works of Dr. Chalmers. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, Rey. Wirt1am Hanna, LL.D. Complete in Nine Vols., 
12mo, Cloth, $13 50. 


CLAYTON'S QUEENS OF SONG. Queens of Song: being Memoirs of some of 
the most celebrated Female Vocalists who have performed on the Lyric Stage 
from the Earliest Days of Opera to the Present Time. To which is added a Chro- 
nological List of all the Operas that have been performed in Europe. By Eien 
CREATHORNE CLAYTON. With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


DAVIS'S CARTHAGE. Carthage and her Remains: being an Account of the Exca- 
vations and Researches on the Site of the Pheenician Metropolis in Africa and other 
adjacent Places. Conducted under the Auspices of Her Majesty’s Government. 
By Dr. Davis, F.R.G.S. Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Woodcuts, Chromo- 
Lithographs, &c. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


DOOLITTLE’S CHINA. Social Life of the Chinese: with some Account of their 
Religious, Governmental, Educational, and Business Customs and Opinions. With 
special but not exclusive Reference to Fuhchau. By Rey. Justus Doouirtxe, Four- 
teen Years Member of the Fuhchau Mission of the American Board. Illustrated 
with more than 150 characteristic Engravings on Wood. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $5 00. 


EDGEWORTH’S (Miss) NOVELS. With Engravings. 10 vols.,12mo, Cloth, $15 00. 


GIBBON’S ROME. History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Epwarp Gipson. With Notes by Rev. H. H. Mirman and M. Guizor. A new 
cheap Edition. To which is added a complete Index of the whole Work, and a 
Portrait of the Author. 6 vols.,12mo (uniform with Hume), Cloth, $9 00. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 12 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $18 00. 


HALE’S (Mrs.) WOMAN’S RECORD. Woman’s Record; or, Biographical Sketches 
of all Distinguished Women, from the Creation to the Present Time. Arranged in 
Four Eras, with Selections from Female Writers of each Era. By Mrs. Sara 
JoserHa Hare. Illustrated with more than 200 Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


HALL’S ARCTIC RESEARCHES. Arctic Researches and Life among the Esqui- 
maux: being the Narrative of an Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, in the 
Years 1860, 1861, and 1862. By Cuaries Francis Hatt. With Maps and 100 Illus- 
trations. The Illustrations are from Original Drawings by Charles Parsons, Henry 
L. Stephens, Solomon Eytinge, W.S. L. Jewett, and Granville Perkins, after Sketches 
by Captain Hall. A New Edition. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $5 00. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of 
Henry VII. to the Death of George II. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


HALLAM’S LITERATURE. Introduction to the Literature of Europe during the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hatuam. 2 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 


HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES. State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henry 
Hatiam. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


4 Harper & Brothers’ Valuable Standard Works. 


DU CHAILLU’S AFRICA. Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa : with 
‘ Accounts of the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the Chase of the Go- 
rilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, ang IPP OpeNa ais, and other Animals. By 
Pavt B. Du Cuariuv, Corresponding Member of the American Ethnological So- 
ciety; of the Geo: fs topes and Statistical Society of New York ; and of the Boston 
Society of Natur tory. With numerous Illustrations. 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 


DU CHAILLU’S ASHANGO LAND. A Journey to Ashango Land: and Frrther 
Penetration into Equatorial Africa. By Paut B. Dv Cuattuv, Author of * Liscoy- 
eries in Eq Africa,” &c. New Edition. Handsomely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


HARPER'S NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. Literal Translations. 
The following Volumes are-now ready. Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each, 


CA&SAR, SoPnuoo.es, 
VIRGIL. JUVENAL. 
SALLUST. XENOPHON. 
Horaog. Homer's Inrap. 
Cicero's ORATIONS. Homer's Opyssey. 
CroERo's OrFices, &c. Heroportvus, 
CIogRO ON ORATORY AND ORa- DEMOSTHENES, 
TORS. THUCYDIDES. 
Tacitus. 2 vols, ZESCHYLUS, 
TERENCE. Evriripes. 2 vols, 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. Harper's Pictorial 
History of the Great Rebellion in the United States. With nearly 1000 Llustra- 
tions. In Two Vols.,4to. Price $6 00 per vol. _ 


HELPS'’S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Rela- 
tion to the History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By Arruur 
Hers. Complete in Four Vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


HILDRETH'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. First Serres: From the 
First Settlement of the Country to the Adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
Sroonp Series: From the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of the 
Sixteenth Congress. 6 yols., 8vo, Cloth, $18 00. 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. History of England, from the Invasion of 
Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James IT, 1638. By Daviv Hume. A new Edi- 
tion, with the Author's last Corrections and Im rovements. To which is Prefixed 
a short Account of his Life, written by Himself. With a Portrait of the Author. 
6 vols, 12mo, Cloth, $9 00. 


JAY'S WORKS. Complete Works of Rev. William Jay: comprising his Sermons, 
Family Discourses, Morning and Evening Exercises for every Day in the Year, 
Family Prayers, &c. Author's enlarged tion, revised. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


JOHNSON’S COMPLETE WORKS. The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With 
an = 4 on his Life and Genius, by Arruur Morpuy, Esq. Portrait of Johnson. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of the Crimea, and an Account of 
its sonore down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Avexanper WiiiiaMm Kine- 
LAKE. 


KRUMMACHER'’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. David, the King of Israel: a Por- 
trait drawn from Bible History and the Book of Psalms. By Frepertox WIL.iAM 
Kroummaoner, D.D., Author of ‘Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. “Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. aston, M.A. With a Letter 
from Dr. Krummacher to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS. The Works of Charles Lamb. Comprising his 
Letters, ears Essays of Elia, Essays upon Shakspeare, Hogarth, &c., and a 
Sketch of his Life, with the Final Mersortala, by T. Noon Tatrourp. Portrait. 2 
vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


MARCY’S ARMY LIFE ON THE BORDER. Thirty Years of Army Life on the 
Border. Comprising Descriptions of the Indian N omads of the Plains; Explora- 
tions of New Territory; a Trip across the Rocky Mountains in the Winter; De- 
scriptions of the Habits of Different Animals found in the West, and the Methods 
of teary | with Incidents in the Life of Different Frontier Men, &c., &c. 
By Brevet Brigadier-General R. B. Maroy, U.S.A., Author of “The Prairie Travel- 
ler.” With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 00, 
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